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Foreword 


Hisroricauty, marriage is built largely on an economic foundation. 
The division of labour, resulting from the inescapable fact that 
women bear children and men do not, determined the necessity. for 
this. If a race was to survive, it had to produce, and rear to 
maturity, enough children to perpetuate itself. In the rough times 
of a million or two years ago, it was a matter of life and death to a 
woman, tied down with bearing and rearing children, to have an 
able-bodied male devoted to her and to them, who could get out, 
collect and bring home food, and fight off enemies; while it was a 
matter of life and death to the man, in the days when fire was first 
“domesticated,” to have someone at home to keep the fire burning 
and protect the stored-up food supply as well as to safeguard the 
children on whom the next generation depended. This economic 
function of marriage and family life was absolutely paramount, a 
fact that is often forgotten. 

As time went on this economic function changed greatly in form, 
though not so much in importance. Civilization, urbanization, the 
opening-up of endless opportunities to women outside their homes 
have brought about a widespread feminine unrest, a feeling that 
“men have the best of it”; that women’s opportunities for self- 
expression and self-fulfilment are unduly limited. Partly from pre- 
ference, partly from economic necessity, women are taking jobs 
outside the home, since the Machine Age has taken so much of 
the production of goods outside the home. This attempt to find a 
balance between the needs and inclinations of the two sexes and 
at the same time make a good home possible is creating new diffi- 
culties all around the world. It requires, in the first place, a great 
deal more exact knowledge of details than we now have. 

This book by Dr Promilla Kapur is an invaluable contribution to 
the whole discussion, since it gives us, for the first time, a careful 
analysis of the situation as it exists in one of the world’s largest 
nations. The study of marital adjustment of educated working 
women in India, by Dr Promilla Kapur, is in a field that has deve- 
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loped significance only recently, but is certain to gain importance 
with increasing speed. Her survey has particular value because it 
involves women who represent the part of the population that 
provides a model for millions of others. These women furnish 
leadership for women in general. They are a definite element in 
the leadership of the nation. A knowledge of who these working 
women are, what are their backgrounds, characteristics, personali- 
ties, and achievements will be continually more necessary. 

Are they damaging their own family life by their contribution to 
the larger society? Are they making any sacrifice of their own 
individual fulfilment, by their emergence from the home? What 
are the elements that contribute, in the circumstances, to happiness 
in marriage, of their husbands as well as themselves? From their 
experience, what guidance can be offered to the young women 
who, during the coming generation, will be following them in 
hundreds of thousands, passing through the institutions of higher 
education, and taking their places in the ranks of business and 
industry, of the arts and the sciences? These are vital questions, 
and correct answers to them are a necessity to national policy. 

One of Dr Kapur’s most important contributions, which has 
practical significance in every civilized country, is her showing that 
the woman’s happiness in her marriage is determined mainly by 
what she was when she entered marriage. If she was maladjusted 
and resentful of life as a girl, she is more likely to be maladjusted 
and resentful as a wife. This basic finding is corroborated by the 
investigations of research scientists in other countries, although 
there have been nothing like enough such studies to guide us. But 
it is clear that girls must be educated in their own homes and in 
the schools to meet the challenges that face them later, and on 
every continent efforts are being made in this direction. In some 
countries, the less advanced ones, the female still gets little pre- 
paration for doing anything in life than to be a wife and mother. 
In the United States, on the other hand, the formal education given 
to her pays little attention to the fact that, whatever else she does, 
she will probably be a wife and mother. Many an American college 
graduate complains bitterly that “the schools and college prepared 


me for everything except what I was actually going to do in life.”. 


namely to be a wife and mother. 
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From some of Dr Kapur’s fascinating case histories, I take it that 
many a wife, in India, would have somewhat the same feelings. 

The Soviet. Union virtually expects every woman to be “in the 
labour force” as well as a home-maker; but it provides her with a 
great amount of help in the form of nurseries for small children, 
and a widely extended health service, for example. The kibbutz 
of Israel carries this even farther by virtually taking complete care 
and control of the children away from the mother, except for a 
few hours of the day. Is this “the wave of the future?” I doubt 
if most of the mothers, either of the USA or of India, would be 
satisfied with it at the present time. Perhaps the situation will have 
to be met differently in different countries, but it should always be 
borne in mind that the nation must survive! Suicide for a nation 
is even more abnormal than suicide for an individual, but numerous 
nations of antiquity committed suicide, in effect, because they 
allowed family life to be destroyed. his was conspicuously the 
case in Greece and in Rome but scores of other culture require 
only ‘slight study to bring a realization that when the family 
deteriorates, the nation as a whole deteriorates. The problem which 
demands solution, and to which Dr Kapur has made a very signifi- 
cant contribution in this volume, is therefore fundamental in the 
full sense of the word. 

Briefly, if a nation is to survive it must (i) produce enough 
children to replace the members of the population who die; (ii) 
produce them from families that can give them a good endowment 
in health, intelligence, and character, rather than a bad endowment 
in those respects; and (iii) rear these children to maturity so they 
can carry on the race. Whether the wife is a paid worker outside 
the home or devotes herself entirely to her family is crucial; but the 
choice she makes of a partner in marriage is also crucial and some- 
times not given as much weight as it deserves. Husbands, from 
boyhood onward, likewise need education of marriage—a matter 
which was somewhat outside the scope of Dr Kapur’s project but 
on which I know she and 1 would agree. 

After marriage, both need to make the necessary adjustments. 
Dr Kapur’s findings bear out those that we have made in more 
than 40 years of the American Institute of. Family Relations, that 
sex is not the all-important factor in successful marriage that it is - 
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often represented to be, at least in America. The basic fact here 
is that sex is a biological function but the way in which it is 
expressed is a part of our social and cultural heritage and is there- 
fore subject to control, to modification, to change. Her insistence 
on this is one of the most valuable elements of her excellent study. 

From her observations and my own, I would venture to say that 
the success of a marriage, which is so desirable, is due to a balance 
between three factors which are always present in greater or less 
degree, a high degree of one helping to offset a lower degree in 
another, so the final happiness is the resultant of these three factors: 
(i) the wise choice of a mate; (ii) the possession of a certain 
amount of what might be called technical information, that is 
needed in any occupation or profession—and certainly marriage is 
no exception; and (iii) the attitudes one has toward marriage. 

I was delighted to find that her analysis corroborates my own 
judgement, that the last-named is really the most important, Too 
many young people go into marriage with the idea that “it’s just 
a matter of luck; and if I don’t like it I can quit any time I want 
to.” If you go into marriage, or if you go into anything, in that 
frame of mind, you are likely to fail, and richly deserve to do so. 
If, on the other hand, you go into marriage with the feeling that 
“This is the most important thing PII ever tackle, I’m going to 
exhaust all the resources of religion and science to make it a success, 
and T'll let nothing but a catastrophe interfere with my success” — 
if you go into marriage, or if you go into anything, in that frame 
of mind, you are likely to succeed, and in marriage you will find 
the greatest satisfaction that human nature knows. 

If Dr Kapur’s conclusions to this effect, documented as they are 
with the most refined statistical method, can be made part of the 
common body of knowledge all over India, the nation will owe 
her a great debt of gratitude. 

So if the working wife was happy before she began to work 
she will probably, as Dr Kapur shows very conclusively, be happy 
after she joins the labour force. Abraham Lincoln once remarked, 
“Pye noticed that most people are just about as happy as they have 
made up their minds to be.” Education in the home, the school, 
and in community organizations should pay more attention to help 
- establish this attitude. But the working wife, especially if she has 
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children, will have to make, in many instances, a little greater 
effort to keep things going, and she needs more help than is com- 
monly given to her. 

Dr Kapur touches on a matter that I have long considered of 
the highest importance, namely, the provision of part-time jobs for 
women with small children. 1 is contrary to tradition, but there 
is really not the slightest reason why our schools, for instance, 
should not let two women do the work of one! One teacher could 
have the children in the morning while the other relieved her for 
the afternoon. One stenographer could work during the morning 
hours, in an office, a second could take over in the afternoon. The 
only opposition to this plan seems to be merely tradition. It would 
be a blessing to millions of wives, since not everyone has the strength 
to carry two full time jobs simultaneously—one in the home and 
one in the city. I believe the combination would turn out better 
work, because of less fatigue. It would also help millions of 
marriages, in which the wife is really overworked and does not 
have a husband who is interested in helping out around the house, 
or for some good reason is unable to do so. 

I could continue interminably to comment on the valuable find- 
ings of Dr Kapur’s survey, but of course it must be read in full. 
I want to speak of only one other conclusion—and one very close 
to my own interests—that is, the need of some professional help 
for both husbands and wives who are having difficulty in making 
a comfortable adjustment to the married state. Actually, I think 
every couple, without exception, should have some training in 
advance, for the new life on which they are entering, and since 
they are certain to encounter unexpected problems, they should 
have some sort of professional help, just as they will certainly need 
help, sometime, to keep the automobile going, since they are not 
professionally trained engineers. To meet this obvious need I 
organized the American Institute of Family Relations in 1930; it is 
now the oldest and largest organization of its kind in existence 
anywhere in the world, seeing more than 1,000 people every week, 
who want assistance in one way or another. 

But stop to think of how much is to be done! We have in the 
United States around 40 million marriages. One-fourth of these 
will end in divorce—they certainly should have had help! Another 
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fourth will continue married, but not happy; they may avoid 
divorce for religious reasons or financial reasons, or any other 
reasons, but they are certainly not enjoying it! That means 20 
million marriages, 40 million men and women (not counting the 
children) who ought to have help now. Who is going to give it? 
There are only a few thousand professional marriage counsellors. 
There are some more thousands of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
others of the “helping professions,” but hardly a drop in the bucket 
of the enormous need. Most clergymen do some counselling, there 
are 300,000 of them; but all are fully occupied already with other 
duties, as are the helping professions I have mentioned—even if all 
were well qualified for marriage counselling, which they are not! 
How is this tremendous and urgent need for help for 40 million 
husbands and wives to be met? How are the requirements of 
India, with its much greater population, to be met—especially 
since so many are in rural areas and have no access to the few 
professionals? This has caused many of us in North America, and 
elsewhere, to give anxious thought; and a huge amount of research 
has been done in the last decade or two, in the hope of finding a 
practical solution. 

I would assume that India, with a population so much greater 


than ours, will certainly face the same problems. We shall always 


be happy to share our experience and information with our collea- 
gues in India, with so many of whom we already have friendly and 
profitable long-distance relations. 

Dr Kapur's work will, I believe. command the admiration of every 
reader, as it does mine. She took a big subject and handled it in 
a big way. She has collected her material intelligently, painstakingly 
—only those who have tackled such a job themselves can realize 
how much labour was involved, and what patience, determination, 
tact and discrimination she has shown. She has evidenced critical 
capacity of the most constructive kind, in sorting out the facts, 
organizing them, drawing frum them the conclusions which flowed 
from her knowledge of the refined statistical methods most suitable 
for the purpose, and her mastery of their applications, It is clearly 
written—a rather rare characteristic in such studies in the USA where 
students of the social sciences have unfortunately cultivated a crab- 
bed, mumbo-jumbo jargon which they think sounds “very scientific,” 
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but which too often merely obscures their own obfuscation. 

She has presented a collection of case histories that are as inter- 
esting as they are psycnologically and socially significant. Many 
will read them for the pleasure that we all take in seeing human 
nature at work. But she has not stopped merely with fascinating 
pictures; she has produced from them the scientific generalizations 
and practical applications that are needed. In all this she has 
used sound judgement. 

Add to this a literary style that is clear, precise, and enjoyably 
read, and one certainly has the elements of an excellent book. I 
have studied it with pleasure and profit. 


5287 Sunset Boulevard PAuL Porenor, Sc.D. 
Los Angeles, California, USA Founder and President 
The American Institute of 
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Preface to the Abridged Edition 


Taking up out-of-home employment by the upper and middle 
class women is comparatively a recent phenomenon in India. This 
emerging social trend has given rise to much speculation regarding 
its effect on marital and family relationship of the working women. 
The present work explores the sociological dimensions of this 
phenomenon. 

The book aims at discovering and analysing factors that contri- 
bute to maladjustment or adjustment in marriage of educated 
working women and seeks indirectly to find out ways of harmonising 
the increasing need of educated Indian women for achievement and 
self-expression, on the one hand, and their pressing economic need, 
on the other, with the call of their duties towards their husbands, 
homes, and children. It is hoped that besides providing a scienti- 
fic understanding of the emerging social pattern referred to above, 
this exploratory study would suggest hypothieses to stimulate further 
fescarch in this aspect of social change which has received scant 
attention from social scientists. in India. f 

The volume has been divided into four partsi Part One discusses 
the conceptual-framework, approach »to' the problem. and ‘the 
methodology adopted. Part Two describes''the sample and deals 
with quantitative ‘analysis of the data. Part Three, the major part 
of this study; presents’ case-studies “and deals” with qualitative 
analysis of the-case-data, It mainly examines: eases of those work- 
ing women’ who had been in jobs or career prior to their experienc- 
ing marital) maladjustment or adjustrhent, “ This’ also’ deals’ with 
cases of those working women who took up jobs only after experi- 
encing extreme maladjustment or ‘adjustment in ‘their marriage. 
Treating these cases as those of “unemployed” women, and taking 
them as the control group, their marital relationship has ‘been 
studied with a'view to comparing the’ factors that lead to adjust- 
ment and maladjustment: in the married life of employed and 
unemployed women. This part also presents comparative analysis 
of the cases of the extremely maladjusted and the extremely well- 
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adjusted women in marriage, in order to discuss the variables that 
are found to be significant for marital well-adjustment or responsi- 
ble for marital maladjustment of the working women. Part Four 
sets forth conclusions emerging out of this study. It also presents 
certain suggestions for further study and recommends ways and 
means to establish and maintain marite tal harmony, particularly 
among the employed wives. 

I am grateful to Professor R. N. Saksena, the then Director, 
Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University, for providing encou- 
ragement and guidance to do intensive research in the unexplored 
field of marital adjustment. 

I am indebted to my many informants—the educated working 
women under study—for their kind and willing cooperation, for their 
patience and understanding, and for their candour and responsive- 
ness, without which it would not have been possible for me to 
gather information regarding the delicate and intimate theme of 
marital relationship. 

I am particularly beholden to Dr Paul Popenoe who has taken 
keen interest in my work and encouraged me time and again to 
complete this study. My thanks are also due to Professor Theodore 
M. Newcomb, Dr Jessie Bernard, Dr Alice S. Rossi, Professor M. 
Nash, and Professor Wilbert E. Moore for intellectual stimulation 
through correspondence. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to Professor S. C. Dube, for his help 
and suggestions at different stages of this study. I am also thankful 
to Professor H.S. Asthana, Dr Yogesh Atal, Dr J. D. Mehra and 
Professor S. K. Srivastava for constructive suggestions on the study. 
In writing the book I have benefited greatly from the helpful 
criticisms of Professor A. R. Desai, Professor M. S. Gore, Professor 
D. N. Sinha, Professor P. H. Prabhu, and Dr Paul Popenoe. I am 
grateful also to Professor B. Kuppuswamy, Professor A. N. Pandeya, 
Professor D. D. Joshi, Dr V. K. Sethi, Dr P. K. Srivastava, and Dr 
Prem Shankar who kindly gave me their valuable time for discuss- 
ing various aspects of the subject. 

I am very thankful to Dr Padam A. Sinha for all his help in 
the correction of the typescript of the unabridged edition. 

In the family circle, I owe my sincere and loving thanks to my 
husband, Colonel Teg Bahadur Kapur, for encouraging me to take 
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up post-doctoral study, for sustaining me all along and for putting 
up with the inconveniences caused to him by my being 
in this work, with his characteristic good humour. I owe deep grati- 
tude also to .my father, H.K. L. Dhawan, who, while my 
husband was away on Active Service, provided me with facilities 
to carry out my research work and encouraged me to bear with 
fortitude the difficulties and frustrations of a prolonged research 
project. My sons, Tribhuwan and Vikram, have been exceptionally 
understanding and considerate during the time I was engaged in 
the collection and analysis of the data and in the writing of this 
book. 

Finally, I once again thank all those who have contributed to 
bringing to fruition my long-cherished desire to carry out research 
on the marital adjustment of educated working women in India, 


K/37A Green Park Promitta KAPUR 
New Delhi-16 
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Approach and Methods 


INTRODUCTION 


IN THE Last fifty years or so, India has witnessed profound changes 
in almost every aspect of her life. Since the advent of independ- 
ence in August 1947, the pace of change has been greatly 
accelerated. 

One of the major consequences of the varied processes of change 
operating in, the country has been the emancipation of women 
from their tradition-bound ethos. In free India women have been 
entering salaried, remunerative occupations and professions in in- 
creasing number. The numerical growth of women taking up 
employment in various capacities can be witnessed in a busy area 
of any of the large cities in India. Women from the lower strata 
of society have always worked for wages in this country, but those 
from upper classes were mostly confined to their homes. In 
independent India they have started coming out of their seclusion 
and are entering vocations that were largely the preserves of men. 
This is a significant development and is characteristic of India as 
a free nation (cf. Sen Gupta, 1958, p. 240). 

Many factors and forces have contributed to this growth of the 
newly emerging middle class working women in India. The socio- 
economic emancipation of Indian women has itself been a product 
of, and an instrument in, the changes in their lives. In an investi- 
gation of the socio-economic condition of educated Indian women 
by Hate, it was found that a deep and vital change has taken 
place in their economic condition and personal status (Hate, 1930, 
p. 162). Her findings indicate that the change in their attitude 
towards various issues of life has, in its turn, affected their behavi- 
our patterns in various spheres of life. Desai, pointing out the 
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change in the outlook towards women’s status, writes: “Now 
woman is no longer looked upon as a child-bearing machine ‘and 
a helot in the home. She has acquired a new status and a new 
social stature” (Desai, 1957, p. 253). 

Dube, to quote yet another authority, says: “There are un- 
mistakable signs that the traditional conceptions regarding the 
place and role of women are slowly changing in contemporary 
Indian society. ... Increasing opportunities for modern education. 
greater geographical and occupational mobility, and the emergence 
of new economic patterns are in the main responsible for this 
trend” (Dube, 1963, p. 202). 

The new economic pattern has emerged in two phases. During 
the first phase the educated women had to choose between career 
and marriage. A majority of those who chose to take up jobs had 
to forego marriage and family life. In the second phase, the 
question of either profession or marriage was abandoned and a 
combination of the two roles—job and marriage—became more 
common. 

Until recently, not many educated married women were gainfully 
employed in India accept those who had been driven to it by gross 
economic necessity. The picture has somewhat changed in the 
past few years. Now, not only those women who are economically 
hard-pressed get engaged in paid jobs but also those who wish 
to live a socially useful life and add to the family income. They 
have come to realise that (work gives them personal status and an 
independent social standing. With the change in woman's personal 
status and social stature hus come a change in her way of thinking 
and feeling.) Desai quotes a passage from Rajagopal’s Indian 
Women in the New Age (1936) to describe this development: 

P adpan are gradually realizing that they have personalities of 
their own as human beings and that their mission in life does not 
end with becoming good wives and wise mothers but also realizing 
that they are all members of the civic community and of the body 
politic” (cf. Desai, 1957, p. 254). Desai has quoted the following 
passage from Stree Bodha and Social Progress in India: “Along 
with men, women of India have also begun to realize that the 
supreme goal of woman's life is not circumscribed to merely love 
making, dutifulness to husband, child-bearing and domestic work. 

J They have begun to realize that a woman’s life has a higher and a 
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more serious objective” (cf. Desai, 1957, p. 255). 

The phenomenon of the increasing number of educated 
working wives has, for its mainspring, the growing economic ~ 
necessity for the wives to contribute to the family income, Since 
marriage is not a spiritual communion in a vacuum, but a union 
of two human beings who need clothes, food, and a place to live 
in, material foundations are indispensable and a wife’s participation 
in procuring the required family finances becomes essential in 
times of economic hardship. The attitude of society towards 
married women taking up jobs has also changed. Ross, in her study 
of The Hindu Family in its Urban Setting, explains how a wife’s 
being gainfully employed is no more considered undesirable by the 
society. She writes: “Indeed, the main reason that so many 
married Hindu middle class women work without reproach is be- 
cause everyone understands the economic problem of the middle 
class, and that a wife’s income is often essential to the family’s 
standard of living” (Ross, 1961, p. 198). 

Kapadia, while discussing the Hindu Family in Transition, writes: 
“Another factor of great importance affecting the family is the 
employment of women which has become possible through educa- 
tion and present economic strains. Before the Second World War 
it was considered derogatory for a woman to take any gainful 
employment. Today even the members of the older generation 
desire that the educated daughters-inlaw must help the family by 
supplementing its income” (Kapadia, 1959, p. 99). 

This change in society’s attitude towards a married woman’s — 
employment has occurred primarily because of the economic strains 
of the times. And with the change in society’s attitude as well as 
in the attitude of the educated married women themselves towards 
their being employed, their number has multiplied and they now 
constitute a class by themselves. j 

Even in the Western countries, educated married women taking 
up jobs is not an old phenomenon. Goode points out: “Very likely, 
at the turn of the century, few women worked except those who 
had been driven by poverty. Now, far more work to increase sub- 
stantially the family level of living, or because they want to work” 
(Goode, 1965, p. 76). 

Discussing Work in the Lives of Married Women in a Conference 
on Women Power held at Columbia University, Feldman states: 
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“They represent more than a relatively new phenomenon.... Now 
the middle class working wife is a potent economic, psychological, 
political and sociological force. Her newness, her numbers, her 
psycho-socio-economic impact upon her family, and upon the 
society of which it is part warrant examination” (Fedlman, 1958, 
p. 94). 


Studies on Marital Adjustment of Working Women 


The problem of married women’s employment has attracted the 
attention of sociologists in the United States. Nye and Hoffman 
have compiled together a series of studies on married working 
women in the book, The Employed Mother in America (1963). 
These studies make a comparative examination of the working and 
non-working women in order to study the effect of wife’s or 
mother’s employment on the various facets of married and family 
life. There are other studies also which have compared the marital 
adjustment of employed and non-employed wives. They point out 
several contradictory trends, 

Havemann and West found that employed women have higher 
rate of divorce than the non-employed ones (Havemann and West, 
1952). In another study Nye found that where a mother was em- 
ployed marital adjustment scores more frequently showed un- 
happiness and dissatisfaction (Nye, 1959, pp. 240-4). 

The following observations, on the other hand, point to an 

entirely contradictory trend: “It is practically impossible to create 
a satisfactory relationship when one person is entirely dependent 
upon the other and that other is forced to carry the sole economic 
responsibility for the lives of both as well as of the family” (La- 
Follette, 1934, p. 140). The same view has been endorsed in 
Bowman’s discussion on the effect of wife’s employment on 
husband-wife relationship: “It is said that [wife's] employment 
makes for a closer relationship between husband and wife. The 
woman is enabled better to understand the man and his problems” 
(Bowman, 1954, p. 82). Jephcott, Seear, and Smith have made 
similar observations: “Partnership between husband and wife was 
thought to be growing closer and some people believed that married 
woman’s employment, far from threatening good relations, helped 
to improve them” (Jephcott, Seear, and Smith, 1962, p. 171). 
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Rossi expresses the same idea when she writes: “I believe that 
marriage can be strengthened and enriched by a wife’s return to 
study and work” (Rossi, 1964, p. 2). 

There are other studies, however, which found no difference 
between the marital adjustment of wives who are employed and 
that of those who are not employed. Locke and Mackeprang, for 
example, write: “No significant difference between the marital 
adjustment of wives who are engaged in full-time employment 
and that of those who are engaged in full-time home-making was 
found in this study” (Locke and Mackeprang, 1949, p. 536). 

Analyses of the problems of marital adjustment available in the 
existing research documents relate to the Western societies, parti- 
cularly the United States. These studies have tried to compare the 
pattern of marital adjustment between the working and the non- 
working women. The present study, however, does not deal only 
with the comparative measure of marital adjustment among the 
educated working and non-working women, but it also concen- 
trates on the study of adjustment in the marriages of educated 
working women. 

In India marital adjustment studies, on the whole, are rare. One 
of the probable explanations for the absence of these studies in 
India may be that social science studies, as such, started very late 
in the country and have been focused mostly on the problems con- 
sidered more important, that is, those which involve the majority 
of the population of the country. The paucity of studies on 
marital adjustment might well be accounted for by the fact that 
this problem had remained in the background, rather suppressed, 
on account of well-established social norms and the traditional 
pattern of Indian social organisation. The problem of adjustment 
in marriage had formerly been dormant because men and women 
probably sought accommodation for their conflicts within the 
traditional framework of married life. 


Traditional Indian Setting 


The traditional concept of marriage, according to which marriage 
was considered to be a sacrament, joining together two human 
beings in eternal and indissoluble union, was in itself responsible 
for making people accept their marital situations ungrudingly and 
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hence for not considering adjustment in marriage a problem. 
Because of this concept, husband and wife after mariage had to 
make efforts to adjust to one another’s tastes and temperaments by 
subordinating personal gratification and by making compromises 
between themselves rather than breaking with each other in the 
event of differences and dissimilarities, Referring to the injunc- 
tion laid down by Manu in his Manusmiriti with regard to the 
conduct of husband and wife, Prabhu says: “Manu further adds 
that once they are united by the nuptial ceremony, they must 
always exert themselves to see that they are never at variance with 
each other, and they ever remain faithful to each other” (Prabhu, 
1958, p. 224). r 

Kapadia, while discussing the concept of the traditional Hindu 
marriage and family life, writes: “Marriage was a social duty 
toward the family and the community, and there was little idea 
of individual interest. The social background provided by the 
authoritarian joint-family, and caste with its domination in all 
spheres of life, afforded no scope for the recognition of any personal 
factor, individual interests, and aspirations, in the relations between 
husband and wife” (Kapadia, 1958, p. 169). 

On account of this traditional concept of marriage, along with 
the view that marriage was not meant mainly for individual grati- 
fication, individual interests and aspirations, but was rather a 
social duty towards the family and the community, everyone was 
expected to do one’s duty, regardless of how one felt about it. 
With these goals, there was hardly any room for marital frictions 
and still less for its expression in public. With regard to the tradi- 
tional view of marriage in the past, Goode writes: “In most 
societies, however, the young were taught that at best they could 
count on respect and a proper discharge of duties from their spouse, 
but they could not expect happiness and naturally could not divorce 
if they failed to achieve happiness” (Goode, 1965, p. 93). When 
little happiness was expected in marriage, there was hardly any 
question of recognising any marriage as unhappy, and the problem 
of marital adjustment, therefore, never came to the forefront. 

Another explanation for the absence of the overt expression of 
the problem of marital adjustment in traditional Indian families P 
could be found in the very structure of the traditional joint family. 
Ross explains how relatively good marital adjustment was possible 
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to achieve within the framework of traditional Hindu family: “The 
large joint family supplied the husband and wife with contem- 
Poraries in age and sex with whom they could get ‘companionship’ 
satisfaction. This may have been one reason for their relatively 
good adjustment, for they were not wholly dependent on each 
other for deep affection or companionship” (Ross, 1961, p. 155). 
This-may be one of the factors which facilitated marital adjustment 
in traditional Hindu families. 

Yet another explanation for there being little likelihood of marital 
friction becoming a social problem might lie in the absence of 
conflicts in traditional Hnidu families with regard to the roles, 
status, and obligations of husband and wife, these being so 
markedly specified as not to permit any conflict to arise. A definite 
conduct was expected of each member of the family and everyone 
conducted himself or herself in conformity with the prescribed 
conduct. As there was agreement among its members regarding every 
one’s duties and rights, they discharged their individual duties 
without demur. Discussing marital adjustment Goode writes: “In 
only some societies have marriages been arranged mainly for the 
personal happiness of the husband and wife. Instead, their greater 
concern, like that of their kin, was whether each did his or her 
duty and paid each other proper respect. This was easier to do 
when the role relations were more clearly specified by the larger 
society, and there was greater agreement among its members on 
these duties and rights—and thus steadier pressure on every one to 
conform” (Goode, 1965, p. 72). 

Ideally, therefore, there was no room for conflict. The roles of 
husband and wife were complementary to each other. In this 
connection, Prabhu writes: “The functions, and therefore wlso the 
rights and privileges, of the two sexes towards each other were 
always considered to be dissimilar in nature. Nevertheless, there 
was no distinction of degree between them” (Prabhu, 1958, 
p. 239). 

Under the circumstances, referred to above, both husband and 
wife received ego-satisfaction in fulfilling their expected roles. 
Cormack writes that the basic factor in feminine power and the 
fulfilment of womanhood is the differentiation of sex and function 
without competition (Cormack, 1961, p. 139). Thus lack of com- 
petition in the functions of men and women might also have 
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facilitated the achievement of marital harmony. 

The question of conflict and the problem of adjustment, to which 
we are now accustomed to attach so much significance, did not 
possibly arise in the traditional system, as these were, perhaps, 
then solved by the value system and rationalisation. Describing 
the traditional norms of Indian society, Dube writes: “According 
to the traditional norms of the society a husband is expected to 
be authoritarian figure whose will should always dominate the 
domestic scene.... The wife should regard him as her ‘master’ 
and should ‘serve him faithfully’.... The husband is ‘superior,’ the 
‘wife is his ‘subordinate’” (Dube, 1955, p. 141). 

Srinivas, while discussing traditional Hindu wife’s roles, writes 
that the sacred and secular writings of Hindus have many more 
allusions to a wife’s role than to that of the husband. This indicates 
that her expected role was more definite and precise than that 
of the husband. Thus she had more to adhere to a set pattern laid 
down for her than the husband had to do (cf. Srinivas, 1942, 
p. 195). 

A wife’s prescribed role was more definite and her duties were 
more specific than those of the husband and she had to adhere to 
the set pattern of conduct laid down for her. In this connection 
Indra writes: “She was to spend the whole day in considering 
matters entirely related to the house and was particularly to be 
attentive to the needs and desires of her lord—always subordinating 
her own comforts and convenience to his” (Indra, 1955, pp. 30-1). 

Dharma Sastras—the sacred writings of the Hindus—are full of 
references to wife’s duties and obligations. Complete obedience 
and devotion to her husband was expected. Kapadia, while 
referring to the Hindu ideal of Pativarta, i.e. being devoted to the 
husband alone and considering service of the husband to be wife’s 
only duty and purpose of life, writes: “As a river merging itself 
in the ocean loses its identity, so a wife was supposed to merge 
her individuality with that of her husband. Her only concern in 
life was to see that all services needed by her husband were pro- 
perly performed by her, the satisfaction of her husband being her 
sole joy in life” (Kapadia, 1958, pp. 169-70). 

i Describing the traditional Indian women, Radhakrishnan writes: 

Centuries of traditions have made the Indian women the most 
unselfish, the most self-denying and most patient women in the 
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world, whose pride is suffering.” It is this pride which sustained 
marital harmony or at least did not allow marital adjustment to 
become a problem. According to Ross, a few of the binding ele- 
ments in the relationship of husband and wife were “a clear cut 
division of labour between them, each having an essential role to 
play in the household; and the expected subordinate position of 
the wife which eliminated much conflict and tension” (Ross, 1961, 
p. 157). 


The Changed Situation 


The processes of industrialisation, urbanisation, and secularisation 
have brought about socio-psychological changes in the attitudes 
and values of the people of this country, especially among the 
urban population. The attitudes of educated women have con- 
siderably changed, particularly with regard to marriage and their 
own status. Four studies caried out in the University School of 
Economics and Sociology, Bombay—two by Hate (1930 and 1946), 
one by Merchant (1930), and one by Desai (1945)—give some 
idea of the processes of the change in the position and attitudes 
of women in recent times. On the basis of her study, Hate feels 
that a deep and vital change has taken place in the economic 
condition and personal status of women (Hate, 1930, p. 162). 
Merchant found that personal conception of marriage is gaining 
ground and is fast replacing the religious conception of marriage 
(Merchant, 1930). Desai writes: “More and more women consider 
self-respect and the development of personality as necessary goals 
of life. The two old pillars of the Hindu society viz. sacramental 
marriage and joint family are weakening as revealed in the above 
studies” (Desai, 1957, p. 244). 

Hate’s subjects suggested compatibility of husband-wife tempera- 
ment and common objectives in life, among others, as the criteria 
for a happy marriage (Hate, 1946, p. 58). To have such criteria 
is also an indication of the changing views of women regarding 
marriage. 

In a study of the attitudes of educated working women, under- 
taken by the author during 1957-1959, it was found that these 
women preferred marriage by choice, in which personal considera- 
tions were found to be predominant. Case-studies revealed their 
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views about husband-wife relationship and their expectations and 
demands out of matrimony. A large majority of them desired 
to have a relation of co-partnership with their husbands. They 
expected a large measure of happiness in their married life and 
demanded personal gratification of their emotional, physiological, 
social, and economic needs out of their marriage. They put more 
emphasis on their privileges than on their obligations (Kapur, 
1960). This indicates a definite and vital change in their attitude 
towards marriage and marital relationship. 

Thus, several demands are made by husbands and wives on each 
other these days and varied are the satisfactions desired and 
expected by each from the other, and out of marriage as such. 
Happiness or unhappiness in marriage today centres primarily 
round the husband-wife relationship and the spouses depend, to 
a large extent, on each other for emotional security. This is very 
much the situation in the urban educated nuclear families and 
holds particularly true of the educated working-wife couples. 

Since ever so much is expected and demanded out of marriage, 
the disappointment, on its falling short of that, may cause greater 
frustration and makes for a deeper basis for friction. This may be 
one of the circumstances leading to the emergence of the problem 
of adjustment in marriage. 

Explaining the accentuated difficulties of marital adjustment in 
the American society in an era of transition, Sait writes: “Today, 
the confusion and strain of an era of transition, the conflicting 
tendencies and complexities of modern life, and, finally, the very 
stress on individuality and on personal emotion and feeling, all 
accentuate the difficulties of marital adjustment” (Sait, 1938, 
p- 582). 

What Sait and other Western social scientists stated about the 
state of affairs in their own country approximately forty to fifty 
years back may hold somewhat true of the modern educated couples 
of urban India. In a society in transition such as the contemporary 
Indian society, in which the tradition is undergoing continuous 
change but the modern has not been accepted fully, a great deal 
of confusion in social and moral norms and cultural standards is 
to be expected. This naturally tends to create confusion and con- 
flicts in human relationships. Ross’s study points out the changes 
that have occurred in the husband-wife relationship in Hindu 
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family: “Many wives are consciously and unconsciously . now 
wielding more authority... . However, the new conception of their 
relationship is not yet clear, and the more modern husbands and 
wives do not know exactly how the role of authority between 
them should be carried out” (Ross, 1961, p. 108). 

In the absence of well-defined social values, likelihood of 
conflicts becomes greater. Crow and Crow observe that “if an 
individual always could be certain of what is socially right and 
socially wrong, positive attitudes could be developed and conflicts 
avoided” (Crow and Crow, 1956, p. 139). Since in the period 
of transition one is not very certain what is socially right and 
socially wrong, conflicts cannot be avoided. 

In this transitional phase of “educated working-wife families” 
in urban India when the traditional is not being adhered to rigidly 
and the modern is not yet settled, there is a vacuum which makes 
the members of such families cling steadfastly to the fulfilment of 
their own demands and claims. There is great uncertainty regard- 
ing the specific roles of husband and wife, because, except a few, 
the roles are no more distinct and differentiated for each of them. 
These roles are rather intermingled. In the absence of specifically 
prescribed roles, duties, and responsibilities for each member of 
the family, one is apt to be unmindful of one’s duties and to be 
unduly conscious of other’s obligations. Kirkpatrick, while discuss- 
ing the family in transition, writes that it is easy for husbands and 
wives to regard the distribution of obligations and privileges from 
different points of view (Kirkpatrick, 1955, p. 165). 

Kuppuswamy remarks that in playing the social roles, one must 
know what to do and one must also know what to expect others 
to do. He writes: “This inter-dependence gives rise to the rights 
and obligations. Rights are what one is entitled to expect from 
others and obligations are what others are entitled to expect from 
us. Thus we find that the individuals become familiar with social 
role through perception and interaction” (Kuppuswamy, 1961, 
p. 117). 

Since in a transitional period both perception and interaction 
become rather blurred, one is apt to know more about what one 
is entitled to expect from others than about what others are 
entitled to expect from one and this imbalance of rights and obliga- 
tions may create friction in inter-personal relationships, more so 
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in marital relationships. 

Thus the ambiguity and uncertainty of roles of the spouses in 
this newly emerging “working-wife family,” together with the com- 
plexities of modern life and exaggerated emphasis on individuality 
and individual gratification, make it more difficult for both husband 
and wife to adjust to their marital obligations. It is on account 
of all this that the problem of adjustment in marriage has acquired 
greater importance today. Now that the educated women have 
come out of the domestic world, problem of marital adjustment 
has come to light in urban areas and it is this problem which is 
being dealt with in the present study. 


Problems Posed by the New Situation 


( The married working women are required to play a dual role; one 
as wives, mothers, and housewives, and the other, as employees. 
Being subjected to the dual demands of home and work, they are 
liable to face a crisis of adjustment.) In addition to the biological 
functions that they have to perforn{ because of their sex and the 
culturally defined women’s roles in which they have to act, they 
are confronted at the same time with the responsibilities and duties 
connected with their employment. The patterns of families with 
working wife and the functions of their different members are 
liable to be greatly affected by the fact of wife's gainful employ- 
ment outside the home. 

The working wives are not yet clear about their roles. There 
was hardly any ambiguity and inconsistency in the married 
woman’s roles when to be a wife and a mother were her principal 
roles. The changed context has created a role confusion for the 
working wife: to her established roles as wife and mother, a new 
role of working outside the home and earning a salary has now 
heen added. The confusion arises because of the absence of fit 
between the old role and the new role. Powell observes in this 
connection: “Students of the family have assumed that adding 
the role of employee to the woman's roles of wife and mother 
often necessitates a redefinition of the roles of family members 
in terms of duties and responsibilities” (Powell, 1963, p. 236). 

Since the roles of the members of the working-wife families have 
not yet been redefined in terms of duties and responsibilities, there 
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are more chances of conflicts. The problem of adjustment may 
become all the more disconcerting for working wives on account 
of husband's inability or unpreparedness to orient himself to the 
new conditions. “Strain can occur when an adult must take over 
a new work role for which he has not been prepared as a child, 
particularly if the prestige of this new assignment is not equal to 
that of the former role ... as women’s tasks in all societies have 
less prestige than those of men, women taking over ‘male’ business 
or professional roles are moving to a higher level of job prestige, 
whereas men are moving to lower levels of work” (Ross, 1961, 
p. 87). 

This clearly shows how imperative it has become for the working 
wives to make efforts to achieve marital adjustment in a back- 
ground where men find it much more difficult to adapt to the 
changing functions of family. 

Lieberman points out that one of the fundamental postulates 
of role theory, as expounded by Newcomb, Parsons, and other 
role theorists, is that a person’s attitude will be influenced by the 
role that he occupies in a social system. The scientific study 
undertaken by Lieberman examines the effect of roles on the atti- 
tudes and determines the extent to which changes in roles are 
followed by changes in attitudes: “In addition to a change in 
reference groups, a change in roles also involves a change in 
functions and a change in the kinds of behaviours and actions 
that the role occupant must display if he is to fulfil these functions” 
(Lieberman, 1956, pp. 385-402). 

The findings of the above-mentioned study lend support to the 
proposition that a person’s attitudes are influenced by his role.* 
(The attitudes of the married working women are likely to be 
greatly influenced by the addition of the work-role to their roles 
of wife and mother. ¥The roles of men, on the other hand, have 
not changed, and so the corresponding change in their attitudes 
and behaviour is likely to be much less in magnitude as compared 
to that which has occurred in the attitudes of the educated work- 


* The terms “role” and “Status” for the purposes of the present study refer 
to two parts of a person’s social position, “role” referring to obligations and 
dutics and “‘status” referring to rights and privileges and to placement in a 
graded order of rights and privileges. 
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ing women. It is this lag between change in their attitudes that 
is likely to make adjustment to the family function and roles more 
difficult and complex. 

Whether out of their own choosing or out of economic necessity, 
combining the two roles—home and work—is not an easy or a 
smooth task. It requires not only skill but also physical and 
psychological acceptance of and adjustment to the changes brought 
about by this combination. It, therefore, presents a great many 
problems. In the absence of definite knowledge and scientific 
investigations in this country about marital relationship of working 
women, these and other qualitative changes in the “working-wife 
families” have given rise to a host of speculations about the con- 
sequences of married womens’ employment for the family as well 
as for their own self. In what ways the marital and family relation- 
ship of the working wives has been affected by this innovation has 
to be explored. Both the speed and the scope of this innovation 
compel serious attention. 


+ 


Tur Present ENQUMY AND ITS APPROACH 


The phenomenon of more and more women taking up jobs com- 
bined with the findings of several studies that adjustment in 
marriage is not affected by women’s employment have not, how- 
ever, succeeded in removing the persistently lurking fear in the 
minds of the people that women might not, after all, be able to 
combine the conflicting roles of home and work harmoniously. 

Discussing the question “Does anyone get hurt when mother 
goes back to work,” Rossi writes: “Able young women students 
with high abilities and genuine interests have restricted their occu- 
pational choices while they were in college, believing that a 
professional career would restrict their chances to make a good 
marriage. This notion persists, despite several studies which found 
no difference in marital satisfaction between marriage where the 
kae iin and marriage where the wife stays home” (Rossi, 1964, 
p. 12). 

It may be so, to a great extent, on account of the attitude of 
society towards the working woman. Mead has explicitly expressed 
this attitude while discussing sex and achievement: “But the 
more successful a man is in his job, the more certain everyone is 
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that he will make a desirable husband; the more successful a 
woman is. “the more most people are afraid she may not be a 
successful wife” (Mead, 1962, p. 240). The working wives them- 
selves may not be confident of their ability to combine their two 


roles without disturbing the domestic harmony. Yet, there being ~~ 


a variety of foles out of which women have now freedom to choose, 
they are not prepared to stick only to the traditional role simply 
because acceptance of the dual role might entail difficulties. 

Acceptance. of the goals of marriage and work simultaneously 
may mean conflict for many, if not for all educated women, and it 
inevitably presents difficulties. The problem is likely to become 
more acute and accentuated because fulfilment of the two goals 
requires qualities of different types. The attainment of goal of 
marriage requires “self-negation” and cooperation while to be 
successful in the other pursuit requires “self-enhancement” and 
competition (cf. Nimkoff, 1934. p. 407). Bowman, while agreeing 
with Nimkoff, points out that such integration of the various 
elements of employed woman’s personality as may enable her to 
become adjusted to both situations, certainly presents a problem. 
“Nevertheless, whether justifiably so or not, it is usually true that 
when a married woman works outside the home she also assumes 
the responsibility for homemaking. Husbands often help consider- 
ably with the housework; yet the larger part of it—especially the 
responsibility for planning “and supervision—falls upon the wife, 
even when there are servants... Worry over the demands of her 
dual responsibility not only contributes to her fatigue but may 
become a problem in itself’ (Bowman, 1954, pp. 85-6). 

What Bowman points out for the married working women in the 
United States may hold still more true of the working wives in 
India, The married working woman encounters the problem of 
making adjustments between her multiple as well as varied roles 
in her efforts to make her marriage and family happy and satisfied. 
Rostow’ study of “Conflict and Accommodation” refers to the 
conflicts that may arise as a result of a woman’s combining marriage 
with work: “Yet work outside the home can pull each partner 
toward routines and relationships which may conflict, or may be 
imagined to conflict, with the marriage itself. Each spouse is 
required to accommodate his needs, and the complications of his 
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situation out of the home, to the needs and situations of the other, 
Some of these conditions may not be easily reconciliable or may, 
at least, be less easily reconciliable than was the case when the 
wife’s world was more confined” (Rostow, 1964, p. 736). 

The pulls of both the worlds are believed by some to be inevit- 
ably conflicting. Popenoe stated quite a few years back that “it 
is of course ideal for the average woman to suppose that she can 
have a career and a home at the same time” (Popenoe, 1929, p. 121). 

Moorthy, while discussing the problems of Indian women 
workers, writes: “The increasing entry of our women into gainful 
occupations has broken the old world view of division of labour— 
‘man for the field and woman for the hearth.’ It has disturbed 
the structure and functions of the primary institution of the family. 
It has called upon women to make physical and- psychological 
adjustments doubtfully consistent with her dignity, personality and 
destiny” (Moorthy, 1945). It is debatable, however, that these 
conflicts are beyond resolution, The very fact that the number 
of the married working women is increasing indicates that they 
have been able to combine the two roles—home and work. Mon- 
tague writes: “For a married woman to be gainfully employed 
outside the home is in no way incompatible with her being a good 
wife and a good mother; millions of married working women 
constitute living proof of the contrary” (Montague, 1954, p. 166). 

Hate, in her study, found that the married working women 
considered balancing of outside job and home life very difficult, 
yet “marriage and family are not considered to be utterly im- 
possible with personal independence” (Hate, 1930, p. 145). Though 
they might not consider it to be impossible to combine marriage 
with work, they do face difficulties and dilemmas. The educated 
middle-class women are faced with a dilemma all the more difficult 
because increasingly they are looking for a satisfactory combina- 
tion of motherhood and outof-home work. The newly acquired 
freedom to have education and economic independence has 
brought to women of urban India new opportunities for self-/ 
expression and ego-satisfaction. But with these privileges and 
freedoms have come new responsibilities and obligations which 
they must carry out successfully. 

With regard to the dilemma of married working women, Myrdal 
and Klein observe that “they have willingly accepted their two 
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responsibilities as workers and mothers; their problem is how to 
harmonize the two” (Myrdal and Klein, 1956, p. 117). To be 
a successful wife is a career in itself, and if a woman chooses 
another career she has to make reconciliations between the two 
roles in order to bring about harmony within herself. 


Some Basic Queries 


The important questions yet to be answered are: Has the married 
working woman been able to make the necessary reconciliations 
and accommodations to the changed conditions? Has she been 
able to meet the challenge which her new position and conditions 
have imposed upon her? Has she been able to establish harmony 
and peace in her home, in spite of her having less time and more 
strain due to her dual role? 

Waller and Hill have suggested three dimensions of adjustment 
in family relations: first, the adjustment of the individual member 
to the challenging situation; second, his adjustment to his “opposite” 
position as a pair, for example, adjustment of a wife to her husband 
or vice versa; and, third, adjustment in tms of the whole family 
(Waller and Hill, 1951, Ch. 12). In view of these three dimen- 
sions of adjustment in family relations, the following questions, 
pertinent to the present study, arise: Have the working wife and 
her husband been able to adjust to their new roles? Have she 
and her husband been able to adjust as marriage partners? Have 
they together been able to adjust to the changed pattern of family 
as a whole? 

Lehner and Kube (1955, p. 196) have laid stress upon the need 
for greater ability to adjust during the period of transition. Again 
the inquiry relating to the question of adjustment during the 
transition period poses questions that follow: Have the members 
of this “new form of family” in India, with educated employed 
wife, been able to make necessary changes in their behaviour in 
this period of transition? Have they been able to find out an 
agreeable solution for themselves of the difficulties and problems 
that might have sprung up due to wife’s having an out-of-home 
vocation and due to all the external as well as internal changes 
that go with it? Answers to all these queries would give us an 
idea of how well the married working women in India are adjusted - 
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in their marriages. 

The present study proposes to find out how: successfully the 
educated working wives have been able to achieve and maintain 
harmony and happiness in their married and family life, notwith- 
standing the change that the added role has imposed upon the , 
pattern of their lives. In other words this study seeks to examine 
how far, in spite of the newly imposed responsibilities of their 
jobs, the Indian working wives have been able to make adjustments 
in their married and family life. This would require, in the first 
place, an assessment of marital adjustment of working women in 
its varying degrees in order to identify the various patterns of their 
marital adjustment. The question of assessment of marital adjust- 
ment entails certain inter-connected problems: how to define 
marital adjustment in the Indian context and how to measure it? 


Marital Adjustment Defined 


The definition of marital adjustment will depend upon the concep- 
tion of marriage and the standards of adjustment prevalent in a 
particular society at a particular time. Since no study in India 
has been carried out on marital adjustment, it has not been 
specifically defined in the Indian context. Some of the definitions 
given by the Western sociologists are cited below. 

Landis in his study of marital adjustment has used the term 
adjustment “to refer to the state of accommodation which is 
achieved in different areas where conflict may exist in marriage” 
(Landis, 1946, p. 666). Locke and Williamson have defined 
marital adjustment as “the presence of such characteristics in a 
marriage as a tendency to avoid or resolve conflicts, a feeling of 
satisfaction with the marriage and with each other, the sharing of 
common interests and activities, and the fulfilling of the marital 
expectations of the husband and wife” (Locke and Williamson, 
1958, p. 562). 

Social scientists huve tried to ascertain the characteristics that 
might best assure marital adjustment and marital happiness which 
Terman calls the “blessed state.” Not one major factor has been 
confirmed by the researchers as being highly correlated with 
marital happiness, On the basis of factor-analysis studies of marital 
_ adjustment by Locke and Williamson, they have redefined it as 
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follows: “Marital adjustment in an adoption between husband 
and wife to the point where there is companionship, agreement on 
basic values affectional intimacy, accommodation, euphoria, and 
certain other unidentified factors” (Locke and Williamson, 1958, 
p. 569). 

In married life, it is both the interpersonal and the intrapersonal 
interaction that are liable to affect marital adjustment. The marriage 
partners and other members of the family might have to estab- 
lish harmonious relationship amongst themselves as well as in- 
dividually with themselves in order to achieve marital adjustment. 

Rosenquist, while discussing the stress of conflict, writes; “To 
the great mass of people, conflicts come frequently, if, indeed, they 
are not ever-present,,.. His manner of reacting constitutes an 
important part of his personality, being that which indicates the 
individual’s adjustment. If the individual meets his difficulties in 
ways satisfactory both to himself and to society, we say he is well 
adjusted; if, at the other extreme, he can satisfy neither society nor 
himself, he is poorly adjusted (Rosenquist, 1940, pp. 418-9). 

Similarly, it can be said that on a working wife’s manner of react- 
ing to these conflicts as also on her ways of meeting the difficulties 
and demands of her dual role, may depend her adjustment to 
married life. If she meets the difficulties and demands of her dual 
role and resolves the conflicts in a manner which is satisfying for 
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` herself as well as the husband and also for the family, she may 


be able to accomplish adjustment in her married life. If, on the 
other hand, she does: not evolve a solution to her difficulties, and 
if conflicts within herself as well as within marital relationships 
remain unresolyed, she may fail to achieve marital adjustment, 
So, marital adjustment can be considered to be that state of 
accommodation in marital relationships and environment which is 
characterised by a tendency in spouses to resolve or solve conflicts 
and by an overall feeling of happiness and. satisfaction with 
marriage and with one another. In noarital adjustment the 
emphasis is upon the harmonious relations of husband and wife. 
Broadly speaking, “marital adjustment” can be defined as that 
state of relationship in marriage in which there is an overall feeling 
in husband and wife of happiness and satisfaction with their 
marriage and with each other. 
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The other problem, viz. how to measure marital adjustment will 
be discussed in detail subsequently. 

After having identified the patterns of murital adjustment, the 
study would seek to analyse the factors responsible for the out- 
come of varied patterns of marital adjustment in this group of 
women. Central to this analysis would be the evaluation also of 
the part phyed by wife’s gainful employment in determining the 
pattern of adjustment in marriage. 

The following are a few questions that the study seeks to 
answer for the purpose of determining the relevant factors related 
to marital adjustment. Is it the type of occupation in which a 
wife is engaged that makes or mars her married life? Is it the 
occupation of her husband or the similarity or dissimilarity between 
their jobs that helps or hinders in establishing her marital adjust- 
ment? Is it her education or her husband’s education or the 
difference between their education that affects her marital and 
family relationships? Is it her income or her husband’s income, 
or the difference between their incomes that is related to her 
marital harmony or disharmony? Is it the duration of her service 
or the pattern of her service career which affects her marital 
adjustment? Are the circumstantial factors—number of hours of 
work, demands of the husband and home, duties to be performed, 
number of children, ages of children, number of the family 
members—related to marital adjustment? Is it her ability to carry 
out single-handed the dual role efficiently or her husband’s 
cooperation in carrying out the household jobs that makes their 
married life smooth? Does her satisfaction with her own job or 
with that of her husband «affect her marital adjustment? Does the 
husband-wife agreement on wife’s being employed contribute to 
marital adjustment? Do the attitudes of both husband and wife 
towards wife's employment affect their marital relationship? Is 
it their agreement on each other's roles, duties, sind responsibilities 
that makes their marital relations happy and harmonious? These 
are some of the queries, answers to which are intended to be 
sought in the present study. 

Broadly speaking, the second problem is to discover factors, 
objective as well us subjective, that are associated with adjustment 
in the married and family life of educated working women, i.e. 
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to analyse the factors which tend to bring about harmony or dis- 
harmony in the married life of working women. Thus under the 
two broad problems mentioned above, the study proposes (i) to 
discover from a sample of educated earning women, the present 
state of adjustment in their married life in order to find out how 
successfully they have been able to combine their two roles; (ii) 
to trace associations between various objective factors and marital 
adjustment; (iii) to trace associations between various subjective 
factors—attitudes, conceptions, feelings, experiences, expectations, 
desires, needs, and satisfaction—and marital adjustment; (iv) to 
trace associations between various modes of behaviour and pro- 
cesses of accommodation and adaptation, and marital adjustment; 
and (v) to analyse factors, situations as well as processes, related 
to marital adjustment or maladjustment of working wives. 

In short, the study seek to find out, empirically, what factors, 
circumstances, situations, and processes of adjustment or maladjust- 
ment are prevalent in working womens well-adjusted or poorly 
adjusted marriages. 

There are not many studies on the marital adjustment of working 
women. Even in the United States the number of sociological 
and psychological researches carried out on the subject is not 
large. In India, not to speak of the marital adjustment of work- 
ing women, no detailed study has so far been undertaken on 
marital adjustment as such. This makes the present study at once 
more difficult and more exploratory in nature than it would have 
been, had some previous work in this field existed to give a few 
important clues. In the absence of adequate knowledge about the 
scope of the area of marital adjustment and of the major variable 
influencing it, to set forth any hypothesis would be rather pre- 


sumptuous. 
Research Procedures Followed 


Marital adjustment is a personal problem. It is, therefore, very 
difficult to collect data for research of this nature. There could 
be two approaches to the study of marital adjustment: (i) to select 
a few educated working women out of the groups of women 
variously adjusted in marriage, to study them and to analyse the 
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factors leading to their marital well-adjustment or maladjustment, 
or (ii) to select a sample of educated working women, to assess 
their marital adjustment and then to study and analyse the factors 
leading to their marital well-adjustment or maladjustment. 

The first approach would require a list of women whose marital 
adjustment is known beforehand. In India, it is difficult to obtain 
such a list even of the maritally maladjusted women, not to speak 
of women variously adjusted in marriage. The institution of 
marriage counselling is practically absent in the country, Cultural 
and social inhibitions prevent even the problem couples from 
seeking professional advice. In view of this it was decided to 
follow the second approach, namely, to select a group of married 
women from the educated class who were engaged in “white 
collar” jobs, and then to study their marital adjustment. 

For the purpose of this study the term “educated” refers to those 
women who have secured a pass at the matriculation or the higher 
secondary examination as their minimum educational qualification. 
The term “working women” is used for those women who are 
gainfully employed and not for those who are engaged in social 
work or are doing honorary jobs. 


Universe and Sample Selection 

The selection of the locale of research and of the sample was 
guided by the above delimitation of the problem. Educated 
women are mostly, if not exclusively, to be found in the urban 
setting. Avenues of work open for them are concentrated in big 
cosmopolitan towns or metropolitan centres. The city of Delhi, 
being the capital of the country, provides such a setting pre- 
eminently and affords an opportunity to undertake such a project 
fruitfully. Hence, Delhi was chosen as the locale for the study. 

The type of detailed information required for the purpose of 
the study precluded any attempt to obtain a truly representative 
sample of working women. In spite of one’s keen awareness of 
sampling errors, one cannot completely avoid them in studies 
which deal with intimate and personal matters like marriage, 
because one can gather information from only those persons who 
are willing to supply it. The subject of study being such, a consider- 
able number of refusals were expected. So, even to try to get a 
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purely random sampling would have been fruitless, As the 
interest of the study was not merely to estimate population values 
but also to study the factors related to marital adjustment and to 
analyse the details about the individual specific cases, it was not 
very essential to adhere to any strict sampling technique. Effort 
was, however, made to secure as large and representative a sample 
of educated working women as the circumstances permitted. 

The selection of the sample was done in several stages. For 
practical reasons it was decided to study a sample of 300 working 
women from the three major occupational categories, namely, 
teachers, office workers, and doctors, each category consisting of 
100 women. It was planned that the group of teachers should 
include teachers of primary schools, higher secondary schools, and 
colleges; the group of office workers should include employees right 
fromthe clerical staff to the highly paid administrative, managerial, 
and executive staff working in government, semi-government, and 
private offices, and should also include women who were engaged 
in private business of their own, and that the group of doctors 
should include women working in hospitals, government dispen- 
saries, teaching in medical colleges, and those engaged in private 
practice. Thus an effort was made to select a sample so compre- 
hensive as to include women employed in various jobs and be- 
longing to various socio-economic groups. 

As it was not possible to secure a classified list of all educated 
married working women employed in Delhi, certain predetermined 
characteristics and conditions were laid down for determining the 
selection of sample units. A working woman, in order to be eligible 
for inclusion in the sample, was required to satisfy the following 
requirements: (i) should have been married for not less than two 
years; (ii) should not be a widow; separated or divorced women, 
however, could be selected; (iii) should be belonging to any of 
the three following categories, (a) teachers—including college 
teachers, (b) office workers—including executives and business 
women, and (c) doctors—including private medical practitioners; 
(iv) should possess as her minimum educational a matriculation 
or the higher secondary examination; (v) should have been in 
service for not less than one year; (vi) should be drawing a 
minimum salary of Rs 100 per month; and (vii) should be of an 
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age between 20 and 50 years. 

Out of the women employed in the institutions and offices 
selected for the purpose of drawing the sample, only those who 
satisfied the above-mentioned prerequisites were selected to form 
the group, of which, randomly, 100 teachers—25 primary school 
teachers, 25 higher secondary school teachers, and 50 college 
teachers—100 office workers, and 100 medical doctors were selected 
to form the final sample? of 300 working women. 


Measurement of Marital Adjustment 

It is very difficult to define an abstract quality. Even if it could 
be defined qualitatively, its quantifiable indices are still harder to 
evolve for the purposes of evaluation and amalysis. For measuring 
anything, a numerical index has got to be constructed and for 
constructing that, it is necessary to make certain assumptions. 
Lazarus has rightly said: “Developing serviceable criteria of 
adequate adjustment requires value judgements, which are not 
scientifically derived but which depend on our beliefs as members 
of a particular society” (Lazarus, 1961, p. 10). 

Since adjustment hus, as its main motive, tension-reduction 
which may also be called need-reduction or need-satisfaction, it 
brings a sense of well-being-a feeling of being happy—and ulti- 
mately it aims at achieving happiness and satisfaction. So, for 
the purposes of the present study, marital adjustment is taken to 
be the adoption of ways and means which contribute to congenial 
and harmonious marital relationship, with the ultimate conscious 
or unconscious aim of achieving happiness and satisfaction. What 
gives happiness differs from group to group and, even within a 
group, from individual to individual. As happiness is very difficult 
to define, efforts are not made here to do so. 

So, for measuring marital adjustment, it was assumed that all 
those who feel that they are happy and satisfied with their marriage 
have been able to make necessary modifications in their internal 
and external environment in order to remove or reduce tensions 
and thus have been able to bring about harmony in marital inter- 


* For details regarding the procedure of selecting the sample, see author's 
detailed volume, 1970, pp. 21-2. 
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actions. This assumption was based on the study of marital happi- 
ness and success carried out by Western sociologists and 
psychologists. Hamilton, in his study (1929) of one hundred 
married women, used the criterion of satisfaction with marriage 
to determine the success or failure of marriage and found it quite 
workable. Chesser has stated: “In any case, we feel that sub- 
jective feeling about happiness hus a validity of its own, since such 
feelings are as real to their possessors as any objective factors about 
their marriage” (Chesser, 1956, p. 8). 

Since happiness is a very vague term and is so subjective that 
it fluctuates even with the same individual with the changing 
moods of mind and body, it alone cannot be taken as the sole 
index of marital adjustment. In order to assess marital adjustment 
of a particular person, we must have a number of clues. 

While trying to measure marital happiness and adjustment, 
Western sociologists and psychologists have been investigating the 
factors that make for, in Terman’s words, “compatible living 
together in this closest of human relationships” (Terman, et al., 
1938, p. 2). 


Construction of the Basic Tool for Inquiry 

As no study on marital adjustment has been done in India and 
most of the studies to assess marital happiness or marital adjust- 
ment have been done in the United States of America, a critical 
examination of the tools used in these studies was carried out. 
In most of the studies, the direct approach was used for studying 
marital happiness or adjustment, The standardised scales construc- 
ted by Burgess and Cottrell, Terman, Locke, Popenoe, Wallin, and 
others were studied in this connection. As Burgess-Cottrell Wallin 
marriage adjustment form has been constructed after due consi- 
deration of the previous studies done in this area by Davis (1929), 
Hamilton (1929), Woodhouse (1930), Popenoe (1931), Dickinson 
and Beam (1931), Bernard (1933, 1934), Johnson and Terman 
(1935), Mowrer (1935), Kirkpatrick (1936, 1937), Baber (1937), 
and others, and as that form has been used on different segments 
of the American population with certain variations, the Burgess- 
Cottrell-Wallin’s Marriage Adjustment Form (cf. Burgess and 
Locke, 1950, pp. 771-80) was udapted for the present study to 
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pan 
assess marital adjustment of working women. 

The above-mentioned form was pre-tested on working women 
belonging to various occupational categories. Those items were 
omitted from this form which were found to be either ambiguous 
or which had little relevance in Indian cultural milieu. For exam- 
ple, items relating to courtship period were excluded, since court- 
ship is not yet prevalent in India. Some questions which needed 
explanation were reworded, and a few extra questions relating to 
working-wives were added to the Information Schedule,” used for 
the present study. 

Thus, the following criteria were used for finding out the degree 
of marital adjustment among the working wives chosen for the 
present study: (i) subject’s evaluation of her own as well as that 
of her husband’s happiness in their married life; (ii) subject's 
evaluation of her own as well as that of her husband’s satisfaction 
with their marriage and with the amount of affection each had 
for the other; (iii) agreement or disagreement between husband 
and wife on the fundamental issues of married and family life, 
such as handling family finances, matters of recreation, matters 
of friends, religious matters, sexual relationship patterns, and values 
of life; (iv) method of resolving disagreements between husband 
and wife; (v) degree of sharing outside interests between husband 
and wife, (vi) degree of confiding in each other; (vii) presence 
or absence of affectionate feeling for each other; (viii) presence 
or absence of regret over marriage; (ix) presence or absence of 
the very idea of separation; and (x) presence or absence of diminu- 
tion in respondent’s feeling of love for her husband. 

In all, 24 questions covering the scope of the above-mentioned 
criteria were used for the purpose of scoring. 

Arbitrary weightages were given to various answer categories. 
Uniform weightages were attributed to similar answer categories 
of different questions. Answer categories of each question were 
scored, using the scale 4, 3, 2, 1, 0, to indicate responses trom 
highly favourable to the most unfavourable, on the assumption 


* For details regarding how the various items for the Information Schedule 
were selected, modified, or dropped out of the Marriage Adjustment Form, see 
author’s unabridged volume, 1970, pp 24-6, 3 
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that the respondent getting a score of 4 in a particular item would 
tend to be most favourably disposed towards marital adjustment, 
whereas the respondent getting a 0 score would be prone to be 
most unfavourably disposed towards marital adjustment. Weightage 
was given arbitrarily, because even with the best of efforts and 
precise methods of scoring, subjective feelings can never be accu- 
rately measured in quantitative terms. Terman points out: “Happi- 
ness cannot be measured as distance is measured in terms of 
equal units on an unambiguous scale. Degrees of happiness are 
nevertheless very real, and the use of a numerical index is justified, 
if the subjects it rates high are in fact definitely more happy than 
the subjects it rates low” (Terman, etal., 1938, p. 4). 

Thus, a person scoring 4 in each of the 24 questions would get a 
score of 96 which was the maximum score obtainable, whereas 
the person getting 0 in all these questions would get the lowest 
score, The score obtainable ranged from 0 to 96 to indicate 
the varying scores from the minimum to the maximum possible 
score. 


Marital adjustment, in its last analysis, is a psychological concept, 
though it may involve a number of non-psychological factors. In 
marital relationship, compatibility in certain cases is, no doubt, 
influenced by external conditions and circumstances. Neverthe- 
less, the adjustment to the conditions thus forced is itself a psycho- 
logical process, and we cannot measure it quantitatively. It may 
not be justifiable to quantify a qualitative value, but that seems 
to be the only workable method for a study like this. Terman 
has rightly said that “no one would claim that a state dependent 
upon so many qualitative factors could be quantitatively assessed 
with any pretence to accuracy” (Terman and Buttenwieser, 1935, 
p. 148). With regard to the method of taking the final score 
to be an aggregate of so many quantitative units for the purpose 
of analysing the qualitative data, Terman writes: “We may quite 
justly rebel against defining degrees of happiness as aggregates 
of so many quantitative units. Nevertheless we all recognise that 
some marriages are actually more happy than others and that 
between the extremes of happiness and unhappiness a number of 
intermediate grades are readily distinguishable. ... Marked diverg- 
ences in score undoubtedly represent difference in marital happi- 
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ness” (Terman, et al., 1938, p. 60). 

Thus, it is admitted that arbitrary weightages given to each 
answer category of various items and the numerical score that was 
secured by each subject was a “convenient device” as well as a 
“workable index” of the degree of marital adjustment. 


Validity of the Scale 

As a result of the pre-testing of the scale, it was found that the 
separated and divorced subjects scored in the scale and the highest 
placed in the scale were those who were, as confirmed by their 
colleagues and friends as also by the general impression formed 
after the interview, very well-adjusted in their married and family 
life. Thus, the scale was found to be a valid measure of marital 
adjustment. The detailed study of the cases, carried on later, also 
confirmed that those women,’ who had. been classified as extremely 
well-adjusted or extremely maladjusted on the basis of the scores 
obtained by them, were in reality so adjusted. This gives an 
evidence of the validity of the scale. 


Procedures Followed in Securing the Data 

Every subject thus selected as a sample unit was personally and 
individually interviewed on the basis of the structured schedule— 
Information Schedule.* The subjects were requested to be candid 
and honest in answering questions and their anonymity was 
assured. It was impressed upon them that there was no question 
of their answers being “right” or “wrong” and that all that was 
wanted was that their answers should reflect their true feelings 
and reactions with regard to particular issues. They were assured 
that the information given by them would be treated as strictly 
confidential and would be used for no purpose other than that 
of research. 

The answer categories were checked in such a way that the 
subject could not see them. In any case, intimate problems were 
not discussed until a satisfactory degree of familiarity had been 
established. Much difficulty had to be faced in convincing the 


* For complete list of items comprising the Information Schedules, see 
author’s detailed volume» 1970, Appendix A. 
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subjects and enough time was spent in removing their misgivings. 
Of all the working women constituting the sample, 13 women 
(approximately 4 per cent)—3 college teachers, 4 doctors, and 6 
office workers (gazetted government employees)—refused point- 
blank to give interviews as soon as they came to know of the topic 
on which queries were to be made. It was very difficult to make 
them believe that inquiries were being made only for research 
purposes and for no other purpose. 

By repeatedly calling on them, convincing them of the actual 
purpose of the interview and requesting them to be cooperative, 
9 out of the 13 women, referred to above, ultimately agreed to 
supply the required information. There were others also, 20 in 
number (approximately 7 per cent), who although they did not 
refuse to give the interview yet, on one pretext or the other, tried 
to evade the interview on several occasions even after making 
appointments. For example, at the appointed time they would 
postpone the interview on the pretext of their being very busy. 
At times they would eyen disappear shortly before the appointed 
time just to avoid the interview. They probably thought that 
after postponing the interview for a couple of times or more, they 
would not be approached any further and thus would be spared. 
But these women were patiently and persistently pursued and 
repeatedly visited and finally they gave the interview. 

The first interview was often not very satisfactory, yet resistance 
broken in the initial interview yielded good results later. During 
this phase of the study, only 4 (approximately 1 per cent) out of 
the 300 women adamantly refused till the end to give interview. 

The interview situation consisted of the interviewer, i.e. the 
author, and the interviewee, i.e. the working woman, in a con- 
genial place which was mostly the working woman’s place of work. 
In 11 per cent cases, interviews were taken at various restaurants. 
9 per cent of these cases belonged to the category of office workers 
other than the clerical staff. Being used to visiting restaurants, 
they themselves suggested that it would be better if they could 
talk over a cup of coffee in a restaurant and they, on their own, 
suggested the particular place where they would like to sit and 
talk to the interviewer. So, interview was taken at the place where 
the subject felt more at ease and in a better mood to talk about 
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her personal matters regarding marriage and work. 

The interviews, even at this stage, had to be carried out in parts. 
The number of the questions being rather large and the time that 
the working women could spare at one sitting being short, the 
interview was discontinued whenever the respondent so desired, 
to be resumed at the next meeting. This was done to avoid fatigue 
and boredom. Thus, availing of two or three sittings for com- 
pleting the interview became the usual practice. Besides safe- 
guarding against boredom and fatigue caused by a prolonged 
sitting, these short-session interviews provided the opportunity to 
observe the “subject” on several different occasions in varying 
moods. Not only the various facts supplied by the subject along 
with the interviewer's impressions about her marital relationship 
were noted down, but the information gathered by interrogating 
the closely associated colleagues or neighbours of the subject 
regarding their impressions of her married life was also recorded. 

The interviewer was fully alive to the importance of anonymity 
of the respondents in studies of this kind. Terman, Burgess, Locke, 
Wallin, Chesser, and other social scientists have stressed this 
point, arguing that unless complete anonymity is assured to the 
respondent and he is not required to face even the researcher, he 
can never be frank and true in his answers to the questions relating 
to the intimate details of his personal life. It is no doubt true 
that absolute anonymity could be ensured only through a mailed 
questionnaire—replacing the interviewer with a printed document 
and providing absolute privacy to the respondent in order to enable 
him to “feel free” to narrate his intimate details. But the question- 
naire method has its own drawbacks and limitations. The non- 
response rate in an inquiry of such intimate and personal nature 
is liable to be fairly high and there appears to be no way to bring 
it down through the questionnaire method. In a face-to-face 
situation, on the other hand, even the unwilling subjects could be 
patiently and successfully persuaded to supply information which 
they would never do otherwise. Further many “side details,” 
which the researcher could observe, inquire into and record, 
would not have been possible if the questionnaire method were 
adopted. This method would not make it possible to take into 
account the variety of variables which affect the lives of particular 
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individuals. 

Marriage relationship is a delicate and many-sided affair and to 
isolate any one particular causal element is not only difficult but 
almost impossible through the questionnaire method alone. In 
interview situation one could study emotional relationships in 
terms of their intensity and the interviewer could find out the 
emotional content behind the information supplied to him. Where- 
as checking of the answer category of a questionnaire by the 
respondent alone would not give any idea of the context in which 
it had been checked. It was the flexibility of the interview situa- 
tion and the rapport developed between the interviewee and the 
interviewer that made it feasible to find out the sequential as well 
as the causal relation between certain factors and harmony or dis- 
harmony in marriage. It was for this reason that interviews rather 
than questionnaire was chosen as the method of securing the 
information. 

Another reason for adopting this method was to make its use 
in the intensive interviews and case-studies proposed to be carried 
out at a later stage. Confidence and a relationship had to be 
established between the interviewer and the interviewee so that 
the subject might not refuse if the intensive study of her case 
was needed. 

The author of this study is fully aware of the disadvantages of 
the direct method of approach in a study like this, the main draw- 
back being the respondent’s hesitation or unpreparedness to reveal 
the truth on account of social and moral inhibitions. But in the 
absence of sufficient number of studies of marital adjustment 
making use of the direct method, even in America where most 
work has been done in this area, and in the absence of adequate 
training on the part of the interviewer in administering and inter- 
preting the indirect techniques, reliance on the direct approach 
was preferred, 

Frumkin’s study on the measurement of marriage adjustment 
and other recent studies on the indirect and direct assessment of 
marital adjustment have found out that “although the validity of 
the indirect scales is not as high as that of most direct scales the 
reliability has been found to be consistently higher” (Frumkin, 
1954, p. 10). 
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In spite of its disadvantages, direct scale, when put to use 
through interview method, specially if the interview is carried out 
in stages and repeatedly, as was done in the case of the present 
investigation, was found to afford a study of nuances of feelings 
and of several other subtle aspects of married life of the respon- 
dents. As such the advantages of the direct method far out- 
weighed its disadvantages. Especially in an exploratory study like 
this, it gave new insights as the study progressed. So, knowingly, 
the direct method of assessing marital adjutment was chosen and 
it was found to be very revealing and satisfactory for this study. 
Three hundred educated working wives were interviewed primarily 
to find out how well they were adjusted in their married life. 

Since a five-point scale was used for measuring marital adjust- 
ment and the actual scores obtained by the sample ranged from 
1 to 95, this score-range was divided into five equal-ranging cate- 
gories, i.e. 1 to 19, 20 to 38, 39 to 57, 58 to 76, and 77 to 95, each 
indicating different degrees of marital adjustment. Thus, subjects 
scoring between 95 and 77, 76 and 58, 57 and 39, 38 and 20, and 
lastly between 19 and 1, were classified respectively as extremely 
well-adjusted, well-adjusted, indifferently adjusted, maladjusted, 
and extremely maladjusted in their married life. For future 
reference, whenever mention is made of women belonging to any 
one of the five marital adjustment categories described above, it 
would refer to women securing the corresponding scores on the 
“marriage adjustment scale,” consisting of 24 questions mentioned 
heretofore. This scale forms a part of the Information Schedule 
used for this study. 

In the first phase of the study, the entire sample of working 
women was interviewed on the basis of the Information Schedule. 
In the second phase of the investigation, a sub-sample was drawn 
for carrying out an intensive study of the cases included therein. So, 
300 educated working women were first interviewed personally 
and scoring was done for each individual case according to the 
answers given by the subjects to the questions included in the 
Information Schedule for this purpose. The 300 scores were then 
arranged in the declining order from the highest to the lowest. 
Then a subsample of 72 informants was selected from the main 
sample in the manner explained below. 
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In view of the fact that every unhappy or maladjusted marriage 
is maladjusted in its own specific way, all the 42 cases of women 
belonging to the category of extremely maladjusted marriages were 
selected for intensive study. As a result of the detailed study of 
this group of women, it was found that 12 out of the 42 cases of 
women had taken to working after they had separated from their 
husbands on account of extreme marital maladjustment and had, 
therefore, never lived with their husbands as working wives, As 
such they did not have to combine the two roles. So they were 
studied as a separate group more or less like a group of non- 
working wives and factors leading to maladjustment in their 
married life were examined. 

The remaining 30 women of the extremely maladjusted category 
were studied intensively as a group of working wives. Then 
another group of 30 working women from the maritally extremely 
well-adjusted category was so selected for detailed study as to 
match in sociological characteristics with the former group of 30 
extremely maladjusted working wives who had had the experience 
of the dual role for sometime, if not for a long duration. The 
maritally extremely well-adjusted working women were selected 
for detailed study primarily with a view to highlight and verify 
the maladjustments and their causation by carrying out compara- 
tive study of the factors that lead to maladjustment or well-adjust- 
ment, when the fact of their being in job is taken as a constant 
variable. Thus a sub-sample consisting of 72 cases of working 
women was selected for intensive study. 

First interview of the second phase of the study was non- 
structured, dealing with areas of life-history, marital-history, and 
the circumstances in which she was working—family composition 
and husband-wife relationships in general. This created the 
subjects’ confidence in the interviewer and ground was prepared 
for further meeting. For second, third, or fourth interviews, an 
Interview Guide was used which was mostly structured but 
for the intermittent open-ended questions to allow the interviewee 
to give vent to her feelings, ideas, and emotions and to give the 
interviewer an opportunity to gain insight into some of the un- 
explored areas of her private life. Information on extra-marital 
sexual relationship was intentionally not sought directly because 
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of the fear of the emotional blocking of the interviewee but while 
talking about other private things, a few of them did mention 
about it. 


The Tool Employed for Intensive Study of Specific Cases 

The Interview Guide had been constructed on the basis of 
considerable preliminary reading as well as on the clues gathered 
during interviews of 300 working women interviewed in the first 
phase of the data collection. Since most of the items of the Inter- 
view Guide® were structured, the records were made in a 
standardized form. It deals with the following aspects: (i) back- 
grounds of spouses; (ii) present circumstances; (iii) attitude of 
spouses towards in-laws; (iv) temperament, interests, tastes, habits 
of spouses; (v) sexual adjustment; (vi) adaptability; (vii) wife’s 
efficiency in carrying out two roles; (viii) husband-wife relation- 
ship; (ix) husband-wife reactions to reasons for wife’s being in 
employment/profession; (x) wife’s attitude towards her being in 
employment/profession; (xi) wife's attitude towards married 
woman’s being in employment/profession; (xii) husband’s attitude 
towards his wifes being in employment/profession; (xiii) 
husband’s/in-law’s attitude towards married woman’s being in 
employment/profession; (xiv) effect of wife’s being in employ- 
ment/profession; and (xo) general. 

As the main aim of the study was to discover and analyse 
factors that lead-to marital maladjustment amongst the working 
wives, with special reference to their being in job, two extra 
interviews were carried out for each of those subjects, belonging 
to the two extreme groups, who had been in jobs prior to their 
experiencing adjustment or maladjustment. And those cases 
were not considered for last two interviews whose marital problems 
had nothing to do with their employment, as they took up jobs 
only after they had separated from their husbands. 

The answer categories of the two extreme groups—of extremely 
well-adjusted and extremely maladjusted women—were compared 
to study the differences between the two groups. The life history, 


* For complete list of items of the Interview Guide consult authors’s detailed 
volume, 1970, Appendix B. 
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significant experiences and incidents which had direct bearing on 
the adjustment or maladjustment of their married life were very 
carefully studied. Case-studies were then prepared on the basis 
of structured, non-structured as well as intensive interviews. 

Terman and Wallin have rightly said that in almost any field 
of the social sciences, causal relationships are very difficult to 
establish and nowhere more so than in studies of marriage (Terman 
and Wallin, 1949, pp. 497-504). 

At another place Terman has emphasised: “Flawless statistics 
alone will not guarantee sound conclusions—relationship reliably 
established may reflect a cause-and-effect relationship, it may not. 
If such a relationship does exist, there may be doubt as to which 
variable is effect and which is cause” (Terman, et al., 1938, p. 12). 

In view of the above-mentioned observations, case-study method 
was adopted to ascertain as to whether there existed or not any 
cause-and-effect relationship between the various ingredients and 
the whole pattern of marital adjustment, and further, if it did, to 
determine the real causal relationship between the various ingre- 
dients and the whole marital adjustment pattern of (cf. Walker, 1957, 
p- 296; Mowrer and Mowrer, 1951, p. 33). 

It was with the object of studying the whole pattern of marital 
relationship that the detailed and intensive study of individual 
cases had to be carried out. Mukerjee explicitly explains what 
the process of marital adjustment involves. He writes: “The 
process of mutual accommodation which makes the marital union 
solidaire involves the interaction and inter-penetration of two 
psychological selves” (Mukerjee, 1957, p. 196). And it was to 
study this “interaction” and “inter-penetration” of the two psycho- 
logical selves that cases were studied in detail. 

Initially, seven maladjusted cases refused to give detailed inter- 
views at the second stage of the work. With patience, persuasion, 
and through repeated visits and personal appeals, five of them 
could be persuaded to talk about themselves. Once the initial 
reserve was broken, they talked very frankly. Only two subjects 
refused vehemently and did not agree till the end to talk about 
their personal life in detail, though in the preliminary interviews 
of the first phase of the study they were responsive and cooperative. 
They had admitted that they were extremely unhappy with their 
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marriage and were living away from their husbands but they were 
not prepared to discuss the matter in detail. For instance, one 
of them said: “I don’t want to talk about that unpleasant phase 
of my life; 1 know if I talk, I will be extremely disturbed and 
emotionally upset, as I will be reminded of that period of my life 
which I want to forget. So, I am not prepared to discuss that 
tragic matter with anyone at any cost. No matter how often you 
come, I will not talk about my personal life.” So this case was 
dropped and the next case of the same category was studied. 

After getting over the initial inhibition, which took much time 
and after confidence was created in the interviewee, nearly all of 
them were found to be surprisingly frank in their talks during 
the course of the interview. It is only when the interviewees 
talk openly and frankly that the interviewer can find out significant 
facts about their lives. Fortunately, the respondents discussed 
their personal and private affairs, incidents and experiences of 
married life very openly. Many of the maritally maladjusted 
women even expressed that it was very comforting and tension- 
relieving to them to have talked over their affairs to the interviewer. 
They said that they had never talked those things over to anyone, 
for they had never had any understanding listener before. They 
did not want to talk about their personal and intimate matters 
to friends or relatives, lest their honour should be sullied or they 
became a subject of ridicule. On the whole, the subjects were 
very cooperative. 


ANALYSIS PROCEDURE 


This exploratory study was undertaken as an attempt to determine 
factors leading to marital adjustment or maladjustment of educated 


working women. 
Quantitative Analysis 


For the purposes of finding out association between various 
factors and marital adjustment, non-parametric rather than para- 
metric tests were used because assumptions basic to most para- 
metric tests did not seem acceptable to the data of the study. The 
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use of extremely precise statistical methods of analysis were never 
aimed at, as in a study of this nature even the most flawless statistics 
alone could not guarantee sound conclusions. Hence the simple 
method of cross-tabulation was adopted uniformly. And since the 
interest of the study was to determine factors which affect marital 
adjustment or maladjustment, a measure of association, namely, 
“index of association,” was computed for finding out as far as 
possible the causal relationship between various factors and marital 
adjustment. 

Wallis and Roberts state: “The proper measurement of associa- 
tion, as of other properties of statistical data, depends on the use 
to which the measure is to be put” (Wallis and Roberts, 1957, 
p. 280). They point out that when one of the variables is to be 
regarded as prior to the other, either in the sense that it is cause 
and the other effect, or in the sense that it will be used as a 
basis for estimating the other, the purpose of a measure of associa- 
tion is to indicate how a dependent variable can be inferred from 
the independent variable. Thus, through a measure of association 
we measure how much better we are able to predict dependent 
variables if we take into account independent variables than if we 
do not take account of that. 

Wallis and Roberts have termed the index of association of 
column with row as gc.r and index of association of row with 
column as gr.c whereas the index of mutual association has been 
termed as g by them. Thus, the measure of ge.r is sought “where 
c represents the variable by which the columns are classified and 
r the variable by which the rows are classified, and r is the prior 
variable” (ibid., p. 281). 

Since in the present study the emphasis was on finding out 
variables or factors which affected marital adjustment or which 
could be used for predicting adjustment in marriage, measure of 
goa was employed to assess the association of marital adjustment 
with various factors used in the study as test variables. 

Chi-square was computed to find out relationship between certain 
variables directly connected with wife’s employment, and marital 
adjustment. But even where the relationship between any of these 
variables and marital adjustment was found to be highly significant, 
it could not be determined which variable was the cause and which 
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the effect. As the measure of gc.r seemed to be the most suitable 
statistical measure for finding out cause-and-effect relationship, it 
was employed to ascertain the degree of association between 
various variables—subjective as well as objective—and marital 
adjustment, 


Case-Data—Qualitative Analysis 


Controlled interviews were carried out during which answers to 
the standard questions constituting the Interview Guide were 
uniformly recorded. Of the respondents giving specific responses 
to particular questions, percentages of maritally well-adjusted and 
maladjusted respondents were computed in order’ to study the 
differences in attitudes, circumstances, and background factors of 
the two groups of women. The method of “guided” case-study 
was adopted in preference to the undirected life-history method. 
Komarovsky, Kinsey, and other social scientists have found this 
method very advantageous and rewarding for studying human 
relationships. 

In addition to this, all that the subjects related regarding the 
significant incidents and experiences of their lives was recorded. 
Detailed and intensive interviews were carried out for finding out 
the life-history as well as the significant experiences, incidents, 
situations, modes of behaviour, attitudes, and characteristics that 
contributed to marital harmony or disharmony of educated working 
women. 

The case-material was collected in a biographical form, which 
was found to be very revealing and self-explanatory. They various 
incidents, episodes, and other marital situations of the working 
women were recorded as narrated and perceived by them. Their 
husbands were not interviewed, as it involved practical difficulties. 
The wives who were maladjusted in their married life did not 
want to give the addresses of their husbands where they could 
be contacted and those women who had separated from their 
husbands or had taken divorce did not even know the place where 
their husbands were working or living. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, it would have been very difficult, even if efforts were 
made, to contact husbands of the maladjusted working women. 
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So only one side of the story of the effects of wife’s employment 
on husband-wife relationship could be studied—as seen through 
the wife’s eyes alone. But, since the interest of the study was to 
appraise marital adjustment of working women as perceived by 
them, interviewing the wives alone served the purpose of the study 
adequately. 

Thus, this study was conducted in several stages starting with 
structured interviews carried out mainly for assessing marital 
adjustment and ending with the detailed case-studies. It was 
attempted through quantitative and qualitative analysis to discover 
significant factors that were instrumental in bringing about adjust- ` 
ment or maladjustment in the marriages of working women. The 
deeper and intricate causal relationships between various factors 
and marital adjustment were, however, studied through qualitative 
analysis of the case-data collected by means of intensive inter- 
viewing of the specific cases of maritally well-adjusted and mal- 
adjusted working women. These case-studies are presented in this 
study at appropriate places to illustrate the way in which particular 
factors lead to marital well-adjustment or maladjustment. In the 
belief that concrete examples are usually the most effective means 
for communicating information, the author has depended largely 
on case-studies to illustrate and explain findings of the study. 


Part Two 


Quantitative Analysis 


Chapter Two 


Factors in Marital Adjustment 


AS ALREADY STATED, a sample of 300 educated working women of 
Delhi and New Delhi, selected from three major occupational 
categories, viz. teachers, office workers, and doctors, was drawn 
for the purposes of the present study, and the degree of their 
marital adjustment was assessed. The relevant details regarding 
their adjustment in marriage and their particulars with reference 
to their own and their husband’s occupational status, income level, 
education, natue and length of service, reasons for taking up jobs, 
marriage, age, size of family, and so on, and the association of 
each factor with their marital adjustment was computed and had 
been set down in tabular form.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARITAL ADJUSTMENT SCORES 


The degree of marital adjustment in each case of working women 
under study was measured by means of the scale described in 
Chapter One, and each subject was allotted score accordingly. The 
distribution of the scores, as secured by 100 teachers, 100 office 
workers, and 100 doctors, indicates that among the whole group 
of working women under study, teachers were most adjusted and 
then came doctors in the order of adjustment and office workers 
were least adjusted in their married life. 

Among the persons studied, the ratio between the extremely well- 
adjusted and the extremely maladjusted is 1.57 to 1, that is, the 
extremely well-adjusted cases are approximately one and a half 


“For detailed description of the quantitative data presented in the tabular as 
well as graphic form, see author’s volume 1970, pp. 39-975 = Appendixes C 
and D, 
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times more in number than the ones poorly adjusted in their 
marriage. This percentage suggests that in the group studied 
there were relatively fewer women who perceived themselves as 
poorly adjusted in marriage than those who considered their 
marriage to be well-adjusted. 

The purpose of cross-tabulation, presented in detail in author's 
detailed volume of this book (1970), is to indicate how far the 
objective as well as the subjective aspects taken separately are 
associated or related, if at all, with the marital adjustment. The 
Index of Association was computed by means of the formula of 
ge:r; ger is the term given by Wallis and Roberts for the “measure 
of association of column with row,” which, according to them, is 
the best measure to find a cause and effect relationship (Wallis 
and Roberts, 1957, p. 281). If there were perfect association 
between two variables, the Index of Association between these two 
would be 1, if there were none, it would be 0 (ibid., p. 281). 
Thus, measure of association (ge.r) was computed for measuring 
association of each of the test variables with marital adjustment. 


Osjectrive FACTORS ANd MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


The objective factors whose association with marital adjustment 
was computed are objective in as much as they relate to “facts” 
and not to “feelings.” 
Educational Level of Husband and Wife and 
Adjustment in Marriage 


The analysis of the distribution of the sample of employed women 
according to their educational level shows that among them the 
highest percentage was of those women who had passed Matri- 
culation or Higher Secondary examination. Looking to the distri- 
bution of the sample according to their husbands’ educational 
level, one finds that the highest percentage was of those women 
whose husbands had completed B.A., B.Sc., or B.Com., whereas 
only 11 per cent of the working women had husbands who had a 
Diploma. or Degree in Engineering. Architecture or Business 
Administration. This indicates a trend of a majority of women 
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taking up jobs out of gross economic necessity or for supplementing 
the income of their husbands who are not highly educated and 
qualified. 

On analysing the data there seems to be almost no association 
of marital adjustment with the educational level of the working 
wife or with the educational level of her husband, the index of 
association in both cases being .004. The data have brought out 
a few important points, Among those working wives whose educa- 
tional qualifications were between Matriculation and Intermediate, 
the proportion of the number of women extremely well-adjusted 
in marriage was lowest, but among the women with educational 
qualifications between the higher and the highest, almost no 
difference was found with regard to the proportions of extremely 
welladjusted marriages in each group. Among the group of 
women who possessed post-graduate educational qualifications 
while, on one hand, the proportion of well-adjusted® marriage was 
found to be highest, the proportion of maladjusted marriages, ‘on 
the other, was also found to be higher, if not highest. So it can- 
not be concluded that higher or lower educational level of the wife 
affects her marital adjustment. 

With regard to the educational qualifications of the husband 
it was found that those wives whose husbands possessed educa- 
tional qualifications below. matriculation, the proportion of maritally 
maladjusted marriages was highest. But since there was no trace 
of its proportion declining regularly as „the husband’s education 
went on increasing, no definite association was found between the 
two variables. , 

In Chesser’s study the informants were divided into two educa- 
tional categories, those who had received some form of secondary 
education and those who had received university education. - His 
findings show that the incidence of happy and unhappy marriages 
was. virtually the same among both groups (Chesser, 1956, 
p. 407). 

Folsom points out: “Terman’s findings would indicate a mode- 


* For the purposes of analysis now onwards throughout this study, “well 
adjusted” would mean extremely well adjusted and well adjusted taken together 
whereas “maladjusted” would mean extremely maladjusted and maladjusted taken 
together unless mentioned specifically. : 
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rate superiority of higher educated women over others in respect 
to marital happiness...” (Folsom, 1948, p. 418). 

The findings of the present study, however, point out that there 
was virtually no association between the educational level of the 
wife or of the husband, taken separately as such, and marital 
adjustment. 


Educational Difference Between Husband and Wife and 
Adjustment in Marriage 


Though almost no association was found between wife’s educa- 
tional level and her marital adjustment and between her husband's 
educational level and her marital adjustment, the difference of 
educational level between husband and wife might be related to 
marital adjustment. 

The index of association of marital adjustment with husband- 
wite education difference was found to be 0 which indicates that 
no association was found between wife’s or husband’s being more 
or less educated than the other partner and adjustment in their 
marriage. However, the data show that the percentage of well- 
adjusted marriages was least and the proportion of maladjusted 
marriages was highest among those wives who were more educated 
than their husbands. ‘This fact may be suggestive of the pro- 
position that husband’s being less educated than the wife tends 
to wreate marital frictions. Yet, no definite relationship between 
these two was depicted through the statistical data. Since the 
well-adjusted and maladjusted marriages were distributed amongst 
the various categories with no regular or definite pattern no associa- 
tion between the difference in husband wife education and marital 
adjustment could be traced. 

The findings of some of the Western social scientists with regard 
to the association between the variables referred to above are as 
follows: 

In Chesser’s study the education differences between husband 
and wife were found to be relatively unimportant for marital 
happiness (Chesser, 1956, p. 407). 

In a study of marital happiness, Hamilton found: “Where the 
ħusband and wife had an equal amount of formal education, the 


“a 
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couples were above the average, for happiness. Superior educa- 
tion made these men and women unhappy whose mates did not 
have it, and made the uneducated mates more than usually content” 
(Hamilton, 1929, p. 279). 

Kirkpatrick found that while number of years of schooling, as 
such, is unrelated to marital adjustment, similarity in schooling of 
husband and wife is somewhat more characteristic of the well- 
adjusted couples (Kirkpatrick, 1937 B, pp. 278-9). 

Roth and Peck, while referring to Terman’s study, stated: 
“Terman found that in his subjects the wives who were markedly 
superior to their husbands in education had low happiness scores, 
while the scores were much higher in cases where the husbands 
were markedly superior in education” (Roth and Peck, 1951, 
p. 482). 

Chesser’s finding in this respect corroborates with the finding 
of the present study in which statistically almost no association 
was found between the difference in education of husband and 
wife, as such, and her marital adjustment. But the findings of 
Hamilton, Kirkpatrick, and Terman are somewhat different in this 
respect. This might be partly due to the variation in the socio- 
cultural milieu in which those studies and the present study were 
undertaken, as also due to the variable of the sample universe— 
couples in general for their study and working-women for the 
present study—being different for these studies and due to the 
variation in them with regard to the method of sampling and 
method of computing the relationship or association as well. 


Income Level of Wife and Husband and 
Adjustment in Marriage 


Percentage distribution of the sample of working women in terms 
of pay/income drawn by them per month points out that 36 per 
cent and 37 per cent of the working women were drawing salaries 
ranging from Rs 100 to Rs 350 (low income) and Rs 351 to 
Rs 650 (middle income) respectively, whereas 28 per cent were 
earning salaries ranging from Rs 651 to Rs 1,751 and above (high 
income). Only 9 per cent women of the entire sample were draw- 
ing salaries higher than Rs 950 per month. It indicates that 
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majority of working women (73 per cent) earn low or middle 
incomes. 

The distribution of wives in terms of their husband’s income 
per month was similarly carried out. On scanning almost equal 
percentages were found of working women having husbands 
earning various incomes ranging from Rs 201 to Rs 1,100 per 
month. This indicates that wives whose husbands were earning 
salaries from Rs 951 to Rs 1,100 per month were found to be in 
jobs in almost as high a percentage as the wives whose husbands 
were earning salaries between Rs 201 and Rs 350 or belonged to 
anyone of the income groups mentioned above. This shows that 
working women, irrespective of their husbands’ being in a lower or 
higher income group, are equally inclined to take up jobs. This 
may be due to there being different reasons which impel them to 
take up jobs. 


It is quite revealing to find that there is very small association 


between income of the wife and her marital adjustment or between 
income of the husband and her marital adjustment. The indexes 
of association of these two variables with marital adjustment were 
found to be .014 and .099 respectively. On the basis of this we 
can say that husband’s income is more associated with the wife’s 
marital adjustment than her own income level is associated with 
it, for only 1 per cent (approximately) of the errors in predicting 
marital adjustment could be eliminated, if wife’s income was taken 
into account, whereas 10 per cent (approximately) of the errors 
were eliminated by taking husband’s income into account, 

The proportion of incidence of extremely well-adjusted and well- 
adjusted marriages, taken together, was almost as great for the 
wife’s lowest income groups as for the highest income groups. 
But with reference to the husband’s income group, the proportion 
of extremely well-adjusted marriages was much higher amongst 
those wives whose husbands were in the highest income group 
than among women whose husbands were in the lowest income 
group, though there was no difference between the proportion of 
well-adjusted marriages amongst the lowest income group and the 
intervening income groups. It might denote some tendency for 
better adjustment in marriages where husband earns very well. 
This may be because the wives of husbands of this group work 
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because they like to work and not because they have to work 
under economic pressure, and generally, they may not have to do 
household jobs themselves. On the other hand, the wives whose 
husbands have low income might have to work at home as well as 
at job mostly under compulsion. Working wives of this group 
are likely to suffer more tension and dissatisfactions in their married 
life. This may be partly due to the frustration of the husband 
in being compelled to ask his wife to work on account of his 
inadequate income. 

Burgess and Locke on the basis of their study of marital adjust- 
ment write: “It appears that income, as such, is not significant 
for adjustment in marriage” (Burgess and Locke, 1950, p. 586). 

In the present investigation also, small association was found 
between wife’s income and her adjustment in marriage and 
between her husband’s income and her marital adjustment con- 
sidered isolatedly. 


Income Difference between Husband and Wife and 
Adjustment in Marriage 


The percentage distribution of the sample of working women in 
terms of husband-wife income differences brings out that there 
were only approximately 18 per cent of women who were earning 
either as much as or more than their husbands. In approximately 
82 per cent of cases, husbands were earning more than the wives 
by amounts ranging from Rs 50 to more than Rs 700 per month. 
In 10 per cent of the cases, the wives were earning more than 
the husbands by amounts ranging from Rs 50 to Rs 300 per month. 
Thus, a large number of wives were earning less than their 
husbands did. 

There is small association between wife’s marital adjustment and 
the income difference of husband and wife, the index of associa- 
tion being .064, as only 6 per cent (approximately) of errors in 
estimating marital adjustment are eliminated if income-difference 
between husband and wife is taken into account. It is noted that 
among husbands who earn less than the wives by Rs 101 to Rs 500 
almost all cases fall in either maladjusted or extremely maladjusted 
groups. This may be either because of the overdeveloped ego 
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of those women who earn more than their husbands or because 
of the ego-threat to the husband who may react aggressively to 
overcome that threat. But its reverse, that is, out of the various 
categories of working women whose husbands earn more than the 
wives, there was very little difference found between the percen- 
tage of cases falling in well-adjusted and maladjusted categories. 
And as there was no regular pattern of change and no progressive 
change in one variable as one moved from the lower to the higher 
categories of the second, there was no linear relationship between 
these two variables. There was small association between husband- 
wife income difference and marital adjustment as such. 

In the present study small differences were found between 
marital adjustment of those working wives who were earning as 
much as or more than their husbands, and marital adjustment of 
those who were earning less than their husbands. Yet, among the 
wives earning less than their husbands, the proportion of well- 
adjusted marriages was found to be a little higher. 


Occupational Status of Wife and Husband and 
Adjustment in Marriage 


The association between employed woman's occupational status 
and her marital adjustment and her husband's occupational status 
and her adjustment in marriage was computed in the similar 
manner, 

From the analysis of the occupations of the husbands of working 
wives, it appears that though husbands of various occupational 
categories had working wives, yet there was one particular occupa- 
tional category of husbands, viz. the gazetted government 
employees, whose wives were found markedly more prone to take 
up jobs, 22 per cent of the working wives constituting the sample 
were those whose husbands were in gazetted government jobs. 
Out of the three main classes of working women, the number of 
office workers was found to be largest in the extremely maladjusted 
category and lowest in the extremely well-adjusted category. The 
number of doctors was almost the same as that of the teachers in 
the extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted categories, but in 
the maladjusted and extremely maladjusted categories doctors 
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were 1.3 and 1.5 times more in number than the teachers 
respectively. 

The data indicate that there is no association between the pro- 
fessional status—doctors, teachers, and office workers—and the 
degree of adjustment in marriage. But this being too broad a 
classification, women of various marital adjustment categories were 
analysed according to their specific occupations. 

Among the maritally well-adjusted working wives the maximum 
percentage was found to be of college teachers and among the 
maladjusted ones, the highest percentage was found to be of the 
government and semi-government non-gazetted employees, such as 
Radio Artists, Announcers, Producers, News Correspondents, Sales 
Assistants and Sales-in-charge. Of all the working women of the 
various occupational classes, doctors working in government medi- 
cal dispensaries had the highest proportion of extremely well-adjusted 
marriages and office workers, like Radio Artists, Sales Assistants, 
and Announcers had a higher proportion of maladjusted marriages, 
and among the women employed in private firms on higher salaries 
and women doing private business, the proportionate marital mal- 
adjustment was found to be very much higher. But even in these 
categories, no regular pattern was discovered in their distribution 
amongst the various adjustment categories. : 

Of the working women, those who were working in government 
medical dispensaries had the highest proportion of well-adjusted 
marriages. This may be because this particular job is honourable 
and reasonably well-paid and it involves fewer as well as more 
convenient working hours. And this type of job suits a married 
woman and does not interfere much with duties and responsibili- 
ties of her home. On the other hand, women working as Radio 
Artists, Sales Assistants, and Announcers were found to have 
highest percentage of maladjusted marriages, which may be 
because these jobs are not well suited for married women on 
account of their long as well as odd hours of working, The 
environment is also less congenial for maintaining harmony and 
happiness in the married and family life. As most of these jobs 
are temporary and their continuance depends more on personal 
contacts than on pure merit, the working wife engaged in such a 
job is liable to suffer a great deal of tension in ensuring its con- 
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tinuance and in doing so she may very likely neglect her home 
and children. Different hours of work of the wife and the 
husband can also bring dissatisfaction in their relationship. Sixty 
to 65 per cent of the married women employed in jobs, for 
example, in All- India Radio, did mention this difficulty and 
30 per cent of them even admitted that these jobs were not very 
suitable for married women, as the requisites for the continuance 
of these jobs might disturb the peace and harmony of their homes. 
But on analysing the data statistically, no definite relationship could 
be traced between wife’s occupation and her marital adjustment. 

Among the working women distributed according to husbands’ 
occupational categories, there was found to be small association 
between husband’s occupation and working wife's marital adjust- 
ment. Similar findings emerged out of Nye’s study of Employed 
Mothers in America even when the study was carried out on 
an entirely different cultural group and the method of sampling 
and that of computing relationships was very different. This 
further strengthens the validity of this finding of the present 
study. 

Nye compared the working and non-working mothers separately 
within four broad occupational groups (of husbands), to find out 
a relationship between employment status of the husband and 
marital adjustment. He found that “none of the analyses revealed 
significant differences” (Nye, 1963, p. 273). 

In the present study the incidence of welladjusted | marriages 
was found to be higher among women primary teachers, doctors, 
and gazetted officers than was found among women employed in 
other occupations. This may be due to convenient hours of 
work as also because of the respect attached to these professions 
and the satisfaction which the women are liable to receive out of 
high-status occupations. 

Indexes of association of wife’s marital adjustment with her 
own occupation and with her husband’s occupation were found to 
be .034 and .054 respectively. The association is very small, as 
only 3 per cent and 5 per cent of the errors in estimating marital 
adjustment could be eliminated if occupation of wife or of her 
husband was taken into account. But of the two variables, 

her husband’s occupation was found to be more closely associated 
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with the working wife’s marital adjustment than her own occupa- 
tional status. 

This is contrary to Chesser’s findings who found in his study 
of English women a more definite association between the infor- 
mants’ feelings about the happiness of their marriage and their 
own occupations than between their marital happiness and their 
husband’s occupation (Chesser, 1956, p. 408). But this dissi- 
milarity in the findings may be because of the socio-cultural 
differences between the sample of women studied by Chesser in 
the UK and those studied by the author in India. It might also 
be owing to the sampling method or data collecting and analysing 
procedures of the two studies being different. 


Husband-Wife Difference of Occupation and 
Adjustment in Marriage 


The index of association of marital adjustment with occupation- 
difference between husband and wife was found to be 0. Thus, 
wife’s marital adjustment, quite contrary to general speculations, 
was found to have no association with occupational difference 
between husband and wife. 


Length of Service and Adjustment in Marriage 


The sample was similarly distributed according to the length of 
their service-number of years that they had put in service. The 
duration of service was counted from the day they started working, 
the periods of breaks in their service, if any, were excluded. 

The percentage distribution of the sample according to the 
duration of their service showed that in 94 per cent cases the 
duration of service was three years or more. In other words, 
except 6 per cent cases who were in service for less than three 
years, all had been working for more than that period. The 
maximum percentage was found among those whose length of 
service ranged from 8 to 10.9 years. 

The relationship between the number of years that a wife had 
been working and her adjustment in marriage was computed 
through ge.r. It was examined whether or not the duration of 
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wife’s employment affects her marital adjustment. It could be 
speculated that the number of years of employment of a wife/ 
mother would affect marital adjustment in two opposite ways; one 
could be that with the number of years of employment, she and 
her family would be able to evolve a set pattern of living to which 
everyone would adjust and thus gradually with the rise in the 
duration of employment, the adjustment in marriage would improve. 
The other, i.e. the opposite effect, could be that with the number 
of years of her employment the conflict and tension would go on 
increasing and the corresponding frustrations and irritations would 
be aggravated, thus resulting in greater incidence of poor adjust- 
ment in marriage. 

The data collected do not give any indication to prove any of 
the above-mentioned speculations. The number of neither the 
maritally maladjusted nor the maritally well-adjusted working 
wives went on decreasing with the rise in the number of years of 
their service. There seems to be very small association between 
adjustment in marriage and length of service. The index of asso- 
ciation of this variable with marital adjustment was found to be 
044. 


Similar findings were revealed by Nye in his study of marital 
interaction of employed mothers in America. In that study he 
undertook to examine how duration of employment of employed 
mother affects marital adjustment. According to his findings. 
“marital adjustment of wives employed one, two, three, or four 
or more years does not differ significantly” (Nye, 1963, p. 276). 

Similarity in the findings of other studies in this respect, with 
the present one, emphasises the validity of the finding of this 
study. Because even in spite of the fact that these studies were 
carried out in different cultures and adopted somewhat different 
method of sampling and of reaching to the results, the findings 
are the same, 


Pattern of Service and Adjustment in Marriage 
There are working women who have been working before marriage 


and continue to work with or without breaks. There are others 
who start working after marriage and work with or without breaks. 


Ps 
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According to data, about 51 per cent, the maximum percentage 
of working wives of the sample, started working before marriage 
and were continuing to work without breaks. It may be either 
due to continued economic necessity or because the working women 
had got so used to economic independence, individual status, and the 
outdoor life, that they continued to work without a break even 
after marriage. 

The women who started working after marriage and had been 
working with breaks were only 2 per cent of the total group. This 
shows that there were very few women who, after having started 
to work at whatever stage of their married life, might have been 
allowed any break to occur in the continuance of their jobs. A 
majority of the women who started working after marriage con- 
tinued to do so without break, as is borne out by the fact that 
of the 31 per cent of the wives who started working after 
marriage, as many as 29 per cent continued to work without 
break. 

On analysing the data it appears that there is small relationship 
between the pattern of service of working wife and her marital 
adjustment. Their working before marriage or having started 
working after marriage, their working with breaks or without 
breaks had small association with the marital adjustment of work- 
ing women, The index of association of this variable with marital 
adjustment was found to be 059 which shows that the association 
is small, as only 6 per cent (approximately) of the errors are 
climinated in our ability to predict marital adjustment if pattern 
of wife’s service is taken into account. 

It could be speculated that if a married woman left working 
during child bearing and rearing period and joined service later 
on, she would be in a position to make better adjustments in her 
married life. But no particular difference was found between the 
distribution of well-adjusted and maladjusted categories among 
the four groups with varying patterns of service. However, the 
data suggest that of those women who worked before marriage 
and continued to work with breaks, two-thirds were found to be 
well-adjusted in their married life, whereas approximately one-half 
of the women working according to the remaining patterns of 
service were maritally welLadjusted. But the women who worked 
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before marriage and continued to work with breaks had also the 
least proportion (one-fifth) of maladjusted marriages, This indi- 
cates that those women who had been working before marriage 
and continued to work after marriage with breaks only—whenever 
it was convenient and comparatively more suitable for the family— 
had better chances of establishing marital adjustment than those 
who continued to work without breaks once they had taken it 
up. 

Burgess and Locke on the basis of their study on marital adjust- 
ment point out: “Several individual economic items have been 
found to be significantly associated with adjustment in marirage . .. 
(3) in the case of the wife a gainful occupation before marriage, 
particularly as a teacher and perhaps also in skilled office posi- 
tions ...” (Burgess and Locke, 1950, p. 468). 

This apparent difference in the findings of Burgess and Locke’s 
study and that of the present study could be due to the various 
variables not being kept constant and controlled in the similar 
manner for these two studies. This could also be due to dissi- 
milarity in the data collecting and data analysis procedures carried 
out in the two studies. 


Kind of Marriage and Adjustment in Marriage 


Going through the percentage distribution of the working women 
according to the kind of their marriage, it is found that marriages 
of 55 per cent of working women were love marriages while those 
of 46 per cent of them were arranged marriages, It indicates 
that though love-marriage appears to be in vogue amongst these 
working women, yet arranged marriage is also prevalent amongst 
considerable number of women, as the percentage of its incidence 
bears out. 

There was very small association between kind of marriage and 
marital adjustment, the index of association being .029, yet certain 
interesting features could be observed in Table 9. The percen. 
tage of the extremely welladjusted and well adjusted working 
women was found to be considerably higher amongst those who 
had had love marriages with the wholehearted consent of the 
parents of both spouses. In this category of women the incidence 
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of extremely maladjusted and maladjusted marriages was extremely 
low. Those who had had arranged marriages with their whole- 
hearted approval had the second highest percentage of extremely 
well-adjusted and well-adjusted marriages and the second lowest 
proportion of maladjusted marriages. And the incidence of extre- 
mely maladjusted marriages amongst those who had had arranged 
marriages without their consent was seen to be the highest, second 
highest being among those who had had arranged marriage with 
their formal consent. 

This may be because the women in question being educated 
and specially being economically independent might have liked to 
have marriage by choice and might be wanting to marry a person 
of their liking, In the cases where parents of both the parties 
also approved of the match and happily celebrated their wedding, 
they felt happy and found themselves in a position to make better 
adjustments in their married life. 


Varna, Religion and State of Spouses and 
Adjustment in Marriage 


The sample was distributed according to their and their husbands’ 
Varna, religion, and states to which they belonged. The percen- 
tage distribution of the sample according to their religion and 
according to their husbands’ religion showed that 89 per cent of 
these wives themselves were Hindus and 89 per cent of the 
husbands were Hindus. This indicates that a small minority had 
husbands having different religion from their own. 

The data pointed out that a majority of working women in the 
sample were either Brahmins or Kshatriyas, there were compara- 
tively fewer who were Vaish, Sudra or who belonged to any 
community other than four Varnas mentioned above. This may 
be because the sample consisted of educated working women and 
even at present, education in women may be more prevalent 
amongst those who belong to Brahmin or Kshatriya Varna than 
amongst those who belong to other Varnas. 

The state-wise distribution of the sample showed that the 
highest percentage of working women under study belonged to 
the pre-partition West Punjab. This may be on account of the fact 
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that after the partition of the country people belonging to West 
Punjab came away to Delhi as refugees and the girls of their 
families had to take up jobs out of dire economic necessity. It 
was this group of working women whose percentage was highest 
in the sample. 

The association of working woman’s and her husband’s Varna, 
religion, and states to which each of them belonged with her 
marital adjustment and also association of husband-wife difference 
of Varna, religion, and state with her adjustment in marriage 
was computed separately for each of these factors. The asso- 
ciation of wife’s religion, husband’s religion, husband’s state, 
taken separately with marital adjustment was found to be nil 
ger being 0 for each. And almost negligible association was 
found between wife’s state, wife’s Varna and husband’s Varna 
taken separately and marital adjustment; ge.r being .019, 019, .004 
respectively. It is of great interest to find that no association 
could be traced between inter-Varna, inter-state, inter-religion 
marriage, and marital adjustment—ge.r of each being 0. 


Length of Marriage and Adjustment in Marriage 


For the purpose of this study “length of marriage” refers to the 
number of years passed since the informant got married. The 
sample distribution according to the length of marriage pointed 
out that among teachers highest percentage was of those women 
who had been married for 8 to 10.9 years, the highest percentage 
of office workers had been married for 11 to 14.9 years whereas 
the highest percentage of doctors had been married for 5 to 7.9 
years at the time of interview. 

On analysing the association of length of marriage with marital 
adjustment one finds that the percentage of maritally extremely 
well-adjusted and well-adjusted working women amongst those 
who had been married for 1 to 2.9 years was lower than that 
amongst those who got married 3 to 10.9 years back. But among 
those who had been married for 3 to 10.9 years, the proportion of 
extremely well-adjusted marriages was seen to be highest, after 
which it seemed to have fallen rapidly, whereas among those who 
had been married for more than 18.9 years, the maximum percen- 
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tage of extremely maladjusted and maladjusted marriages was 
observed. 

These findings suggest that probably in the early years of their 
married life the working women are in the process of making 
adjustments and hence do not feel that they have adjusted yet in 
their married life. As such they have less percentage of well- 
adjusted marriages. And those who fail to make adjustment with- 
in first 11 years of their married life realise that it is no use trying 
and thus accept that they are maladjusted and as such have the 
maximum percentage of maladjusted marriages. 

The ge.r between these two variables was .004 which indicates 
that only 4 per cent (approximately) of the errors in predicting 
marital adjustment are eliminated if length of marriage is taken 
into account, This shows a very small association between length 
of marriage, taken isolatedly, and adjustment in marriage. 


Age of Wife and Husband at Marriage and Marital Adjustment 


On distributing the sample of working women according to their 
and their husbands’ age at marriage it was discovered that highest 
pecentage of working women under study got married between 
the ages of 21 years and a little below 24 years. But amongst 
those women who got married when in this age-group, the per- 
centage of teachers was the highest while that of the doctors 
was found to be the lowest. The highest percentage of husbands 
(30 per cent) was between ages 27 and 29.9 years when they got 
married. 

On studying the relationship between the age of wife at marriage 
and her adjustment in marriage, and the age of husband at marriage 
and wife’s marital adjustment, very small association between the 
age at marriage and marital adjustment was discovered. Yet, there 
are some interesting findings evidenced in the data. Compara- 
tively smaller proportion of maritally extremely well-adjusted 
women was found among those who got married at ages under 21 
years and those who got married at ages above 32.9 years. The 
proportion of extremely well-adjusted marriages was found to be 
almost the same among those who got married at ages between 
21 and 299 years. The incidence of extremely maladjusted 
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marriages among those who got married at ages between 18 and 
20.9 years was found to be higher than among those who got 
married at ages between 21 and 35.9 years. This may be due to 
the fact that women below 21 years of age are not very mature in 
their outlook and women above 32.9 years of age are probably too 
mature and rigid to mould or change themselves easily. 

The highest percentages of maritally extremely well-adjusted and 
well-adjusted working women were found to be in the group whose 
husbands’ age at marriage was between 27 and 29.9 years and out 
of those women whose husbands’ age at marriage was between 
27 and 29.9 years, highest percentage (59 per cent) was found 
to be of well-adjusted ones. This may be suggestive that men who 
get married at the ages between 27 and 29.9 years are more prone 
to make adjustments in marriage. But no regular pattern of marital 
adjustment in relation to age of husband or wife at marriage was 
discerned. 

Out of the two variables, namely, wife’s age at marriage and 
husband's age at marriage, hushand’s age was found to be slightly 
more closely associated with marital adjustment than the wife’s 
age at marriage, the index of association being .024 and .039 
respectively. But none of these had so high an association as to 
establish causal relationship conclusively. The studies, given 
below, depict this association between age at marriage and marital 
adjustment. 

According to Burgess and Cottrell’s study, an item having a 
moderate correlation with adjustment in marriage is the fact of 
husband and wife being 22 to 30 years old at the time of marriage 
(Burgess and Locke, 1950, p. 462). Two of the important factors 
found to be statistically correlated with marital adjustment were 
husband’s age being 22 years and over and the age of the wife 
being 20 years and over at the time of marriage (ibid., pp. 467— 
8). 

In Terman’s study on marital happiness, “no consistent relation- 
ship was found between happiness and the age of either spouse at 
marriage ..." (Terman, 1938, p. 33). Sociologists Burgess and 
Cottrell, in a study of 526 marriages, found more unhappy 
marriages among men who married under 22 and women 
who married under 19. The psychologist Terman made a study 
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of 792 marriages. His study showed more unhapy marriages 
among men who married under 22 and women who married under 
20. Our study of approximately one thousand couples also showed 
more unhappy marriages among men and women who married 
under 20” (Landis and Landis, 1958, p. 131). 

Prabhu writes: “The likes and dislikes and the general mental 
attitude of men and women become more and more formed and 
fixed as the individuals advance in age, so that there is often little 
or no room left for mutual give and take, mutual adjutments and 
psychological compatibility of a couple which happens to come to- 
gether at a rather late age” (Prabhu, 1958, pp. 183-4). 

Williams opines: “The case for early marriage, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, lies in the fact, if married early, the nature 
of each is still plastic, and there is a greater possibility of congeniality 
than later when the characteristic attitudes have become fixed” 
(Willams, 1920, p. 288). 

On the basis of his specialised studies and data, Popenoe suggests 
that “people should marry after they are physically mature, after 
they are emotionally mature, and before they are intellectually 
mature” (Popenoe, 1925, p. 14). According to Popenoe’s judge- 
ment, early twenties is the normal time for marriage. 

Hart and Shiclds in their comparative study of marital happiness 
of 500 cases found statistically that people getting married under 
the age of 22 are more likely to be unhappy than those getting 
married between the ages of 22 and 29. The greatest risk seemed 
to appear when both husband and wife were under 22. It was 
most hopeful to have happy marriage if a girl was married at the 
age between 22 and 29 to a man a few years older than her (Hart 
and Shields, 1926, pp. 403-7). 

All the studies mentioned above indicate findings which are in 
essence similar to the one resulting out of the present study. This 
further strengthens the validity of this finding even at a cross- 
cultural level. 


Ages of Spouses and Adjustment in Marriage 


The percentage distribution of the sample indicated that highest 
percentage was of those working women who were in 30 to 34.9 
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years age group. With reference to their husbands’ age, the 
highest percentage was of those women who had husbands in 35 
to 39.9 years age group. 

It appears at first sight that the age of husband or wife is closely 
related to adjustment in a working wife’s married life. But looking 
to the indexes of association of marital adjustment with wife’s age 
and with husband’s age, we found almost no association between 
these variables; the ge.r value came to be .004 and .019 respectively. 
According to the present data the proportion of maladjusted 
marriages did not rise or fall as age increased or decreased. The 
highest proportion of extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted 
marriages was found amongst the women of ages between 20 and 
less than 25 years. In this age-group the proportion of extremely 
maladjusted and maladjusted marriages was lowest, whereas the 
highest proportion of extremely maladjusted and maladjusted 
marriages was found among women in 25 to 29.9 years age-group. 
The lowest proportion of extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted 
marriages was found in 44 to 44.9 years age-group. 

There was found to be almost no association between husband’s 
age and wife’s marital adjustment, but on comparison, the degree 
of association between these two variables was found to be greater 
than what was found between age of wife and marital adjustment. 
The highest proportion of maladjusted women was found among 
the group whose husbands were 60 years old and above, whereas 
the highest proportion of extremely well-adjusted women was 
among those whose husbands were in 25 to 29.9 years age-group. 

This indicator of the study is in agreement with the findings of 
Chesser’s study of marital happiness of English women (not essen- 
tially employed women). According to Chesser’s findings, “the 
proportion of exceptionally, or very, happy marriages falls as age 
increases ...” (Chesser, 1956, p. 414). 


Husband and Wife Age-Difference and Adjustment in Marriage 


On distributing the sample in terms of husband-wife age-difference 
it was found that highest percentage (33 per cent) was of those 
working women who had 3 to 5.9 years difference between their 
ages and the ages of their husbands. There were only 1 per cent 
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(approximately) who were found to be older than their husbands. 
This points out that an absolute majority of even the educated 
working women get married to men who are senior to them in 
age. 

It might be presumed that greater the difference between the 
ages of husband and wife, fewer would be the chances of their 
achieving harmony and happiness in their marital and family 
relationships. The speculations were verified in the present study. 
On computation, the ge.r between these two variables was found 
to be .024 which indicates that nearly 2 per cent of the errors 
about predicting marital adjustment are eliminated if one takes 
age-difference between husband and wife into account. This shows 
almost no association between these two variables. 

The quantitative data of this study point out that the difference 
of age between husband and wife in the case of the majority of 
working women (75 per cent) ranged from less than a year to 8.9 
years, husband being older than the wife. Thirty-three per cent of 
these women had husbands from 3 to 6.9 years older than they. 
There were very few women (little more than 1 per cent) whose 
husbands were younger than they. Barring the women whose 
husbands were younger than they (they may not be representa- 
tive on account of their number being too small) the proportion 
of extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted marriages was found 
to be the same for almost all classes with different age-differences 
between husband and wife. The maritally well-adjusted women 
were equally found even where the difference between the ages of 
husband and wife was as great as 15 years. The percentage of 
maritally maladjusted women was highest (63 per cent) where 
the husband was older than the wife by 15 or more years, it was 
closely followed where the age-difference was between 9 and 1L9 
years (51 per cent). Among the group having 11-149 years of 
age-difference, 38 per cent of the women were maladjusted. The 
lowest percentage of maladjusted women was to be found where 
either (i) the age-difference was nil; or (ii) where the difference 
was between 3 and 8.9 years. It is somewhat suggestive that no 
age-difference to less than 9 years difference between husband 
and wife's age is likely to be more congenial for marital adjust- 
ment. But statistically almost no association was found between 
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age-difference as such and marital adjustment. 

The findings of some of the social scientists with regard to the 
relationship between age difference between husband and wife 
and marital adjustment are given below. They indicate results 
somewhat similar to the result of the present study in spite of 
each study having been carried out at different time and on popu- 
lation belonging to variant cultures. 

Mckinney points out that Terman (1938) and Mowrer (1928) 
in their studies on marital adjustment found: “The age difference 
between the couples are not highly important factors affecting 
happines. There is no evidence that the husband must be older 
than the wife for an effective adjustment” (Mckinney, 1949, 
p- 533). 

Smith states: “Age differentials, however, make little difference 
in the reported happiness of couples. In fact, Terman (1938) 
found that those few cases in which the wives were considerably 
older than their husbands were the happiest of all groups” (Smith, 
1961, p. 486). 

Landis and Landis state: “Several studies have been made to 
learn whether differences in the ages of the couple affect the 
happiness of the marriage. These studies agree fairly well that a 
difference in age is not associated with happiness or unhappiness 
in marriage” (Landis and Landis, 1958, p. 122). 

There are some other studies, mentioned below, whose findings 
are slightly contradictory and different from the finding of the 
present study. Bernard secured data indicating: “Women were 
most satisfied with their hsubands when their husbands were from 
zero to five years older than they.... The men tended to be most 
satisfied with their wives when they were from zero to ten years 
older than their wives ...” (Bernard, 1934, p. 58). 

While discussing various studies with regard to age factor in 
marital adjustment Kirkpatrick writes: “The general implication 
of these scattered facts supports, rather than refutes, the hypo- 
thesis of a favourable influence of age similarity on marital adjust- 
ment” (Kirkpatrick, 1937 B, p. 281). 

Sait writes that “too great discrepancy in age is undoubtedly 
undesirable, and it is significant that in Hamilton's study none 
of the husbands or wives were happy where the husband was 
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seven to ten years older” (Sait, 1938, pp. 597—8). 

These differences in the findings could be owing to the varia- 
tion in the culture of the population investigated under these 
studies and that undertaken in the present investigation, as also 
owing to so many other variables not been kept constant for all 
these studies. This could also be due to the data collecting and 
data anlysis procedures not being the same for ,these various 
studies and the present investigation. 


Family Composition and Adjustment in Marriage 


The working women were living not only in nuclear or joint 
family but were also living in other types of families. The type 
of family in which a working woman lives may have a bearing 
on her marital and family relationship and may in turn help or 
hinder her marital adjustment. The composition of the family 
in which she has to live may be very closely related to her adjust- 
ment in marriage. 

It was found that the highest percentage, 44 per cent of working 
wives of the sample, live in individual or nuclear families—with 
only their husbands and children—whereas only 8 per cent live in 
joint families. This gives an indication that working wives prefer 
to live in individual families. During the course of interviews, 
working wives confided that if needed, they did not mind sending 
money to the parents-in-law or other needy relatives or even having 
dependent brothers-in-law or sisters-in-law in the house but to 
be in a joint family where one had to deal with the elder and the 
younger generation on different footings did not appeal to them 
at all. Though quite a few of those women who had younger 
children admitted that they would like to have some elderly woman 
perferably a relative in the house to look after the children and 
the house in their absence, but they expressed that she should 
be a person who should not be interfering or bossy. They do 
not feel happy in subordinating their set ways of doing things to 
the authority of mother-in-law, father-in-law, or any other relative, 
yet they desire to have in-laws help in looking after the children 
and home when they are away at work. 

On comparison we find that those who were living in individual 
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families, ie. husband, wife, and children, had the highest propor- 
tion of well-adjusted marriages. Leaving apart the cases of 
separated and divorced women, those women whose husbands 
were away on posting and who were living with their parents or 
relatives had lowest proportion of well-adjusted marriages. Thus 
it was found that women living in nuclear families had almost 
one and a half times higher proportion of well-adjusted marriages 
than the women living in joint families. 

On examination of the data, it was found that of the women in 
the maladjusted groups the number of women living in joint 
families was three times more than that of those women who were 
living in nuclear families. Among those living in nuclear families 
the proportion of extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted women 
was more than five times higher than that of the maladjusted and 
extremely maladjusted women taken together, whereas among 
women living in joint families the proportion of well-adjusted 
women was only 1.21 times of those who were in the maladjusted 
group. This indicates that to some extent, living in joint families 
may be less congenial for marital adjustment of working wives than 
living in individual families. But considered isolatedly, it cannot 
be taken as a factor highly associated or related with marital adjust- 
ment as the index of association in respect of these two variables 
was found to be .22. 


Number of Children and Adjustment in Marriage 


It is speculated that the more the number of children a working 
mother has the more difficult it would be for her to establish 
marital harmony and happiness because of the increased irritations 
and strains. Thus, the number of children are assumed to affect 
her adjustment in marriage and family. When the sample was 
divided on the basis of the number of children that each of them 
had, it was found that approximately 64 per cent of the working 
wives of the sample did not have more than 2 children, whereas 
only a little over 1 per cent had 5 to 6 children. This indicates 
that families of working women are prone to be small. This may 
be to a certain extent because of their working or because of 
their being educated and accepting the assets of a small family. 
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On analysing the data, which were processed for finding out 
the index of association of working women’s marital adjustment 
with the number of their children, almost no relationship was dis- 
covered between the number of children and adjustment in 
marriage as the index of association of marital adjustment with 
the number of children was found to be .004 only. 

In his study of Marital Interaction, Nye tested relationship of 
an employed mother’s number of children with her adjustment in 
marriage, and he found that there was no significant relationship 
between the two. Marital adjustment did not appear to be more 
or less adversely affected by employment of mothers with less or 
more number of children (Nye, 1963, Chap. XIX). Terman and 
Buttenwieser also found no correlation between the number of 
offspring and marital happiness (Terman and Buttenwieser, 1935). 

The findings of Nye, Terman, and Buttenwieser further streng- 
then the validity of the finding of the present study regarding this 
particular issue even on cross-cultural basis. 


Children’s Age-Group and Adjustment in Marriage 


The percentage distribution of the sample with regard to the age- 
group of their children pointed out that 9 per cent had children 
below one year of age whereas 41 per cent had children below 
4.9 years of age—pre-school going children. It indicates that con- 
siderable percentage of working women take up or continue to 
be in job while their children are not even five years old. This 
may be because continuity in job is very important for women 
who are working mainly out of economic necessity as well as for 
those who are careerists. i 

The relationship of marital adjustment of working mother with 
the age-group of her children was studied statistically and it was 
found that there was no association of adjustment in marriage of 
working women with the age-group of their children. The index 
of association of marital adjustment with various age-groups consi- 
dered separately was found to be 0 for each. 

Nye in his study also found no difference in marital adjustment 
of those working women who had children of different ages. 
According to his study, “in so far marital adjustment is con- 
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cerned, the age of the children does not appear to be an important 
variable” (Nye, 1963, p. 276). 


Economic Obligation and Adjustment in Marriage 


It becomes the duty of the earning family members to support 
those members of the family who do not earn and depend on 
them for economic help and their sustenance. Thus, the earning 
members have economic obligations towards them, whether they 
are their own children or brothers, sisters, mother-in-law, sister-in- 
law, father-in-law, either living with the family or away from 
it. 

The data indicate that approximately 46 per cent of the sample 
working women had economic obligations towards relatives in 
addition to their economic obligations towards their children, 
either by way of having dependent relatives living with them or 
by way of sending money to them. This indicates that consider- 
able percentage of married women take up jobs or continue to 
be in jobs also because of economic need. 

From the quantitative data very slight association could be 
traced between economic obligation and marital adjustment. The 
index of association came to .014 only. The data reveal that in 
the maladjusted and extremely maladjusted categories, considered 
singly or jointly, the highest percentage was of those women who 
had economic obligations towards dependents besides their own 
children and the percentage dropped in the case of those whose 
economic obligations were confined only to their children and that 
it was still lower in the case of those who did not have such 
obligation. But its reverse presents a different pattern. That is, 
among those who had no obligation at all, and among those who 
had economic obligations towards other dependents also besides 
their children, the proportion of maladjusted mariages was greater 
than among those who had economic obligations towards their 
own children only. 

The proportion of extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted 
marriages was higher among those who had no economic obliga- 
tions towards dependents as well as towards children. Yet, those 
who had economic obligations towards their children only had the 
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highest proportion of extremely well-adjusted and _ well-adjusted 
marriages and those who had no economic obligation other than 
that towards their children had the lowest proportion of extremely 
maladjusted and maladjusted marriages. It suggests that having 
no economic obligation, not even towards children, and having too 
many obligations towards relatives and dependents are situations 
which are prone to be uncongenial for marital and family adjust- 
ment of working wives. 


The Relative Degree of Association Between Marital 
Adjustment and Each Objective Factor 


By putting in rank order the calculated value of gc.r between 
marital adjustment and each objective factor we find that out of 
the objective factors, the factors most closely associated with 
marital adjustment are: family composition, husband’s income, 
husband-wife income difference, pattern of wife’s service, length 
of her service, her occupation and husband’s occupation. Wife's 
income, economic obligation, wife’s education, husband’s education 
and so on, however, show almost no association with marital adjust- 
ment of the working wives. No association was found between 
marital adjustment of the working wife and wife’s or husband’s 
religion or state. This suggests that one’s Varna, religion, or state, 
as such, has very little effect on marital adjustment. The indexes 
of association of marital adjustment with inter-Varna or intra-Varna 
marriages, of inter-religion or intra-religion marriages were also 
found to be zero in both cases. This indicates that there is no 
association of marital adjustment of working women with these 
variables, taken singly. 

The data indicate that no close relationship or association 
between marital adjustment and each of the objective variables 
tested was found. Thus the results of the study indicate clearly 
that no single objective factor is all-significant and particularly im- 
portant in its impact on marital relationship. 

Apart from these objective factors, there are various subjective 
factors, like agreement between husband and wife on important 
issues, of married and family life, attitude towards each other’s 
faults and weaknesses, less serious and more serious complaints 
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against each other and against married life as such, which may 
be assumed to play an important part in marital relationships. 


SUBJECTIVE Facrors AND ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE 


In this section the association and relationship of marital adjust- 
ment with the subjective feelings towards various issues of marriage 
and family importance has been analysed and assessed. The 
subjective feelings have been depicted by way of reported agree- 
ment/disagreement on important issues of married life of working 
women as well as through their attitudes towards various matters 
of significance regarding their married life, specially towards those 
factors which were presumed to be directly or indirectly connected 
with wife’s employment. 


Satisfaction with Job and Adjustment in Marriage 


On examining the data one finds that of the women who were 
extremely satisfied with their jobs 40 per cent (the highest per- 
centage) were extremely well-adjusted in their marriage; the 
percentage of these women went on decreasing with the decline 
in the level of marital adjustment till only 8 per cent (the lowest 
percentage) of these women were found to be such who were 
extremely maladjusted in their marriage. Looking at the other 
extreme, ie. among those who were extremely dissatisfied with 
their jobs there was no extremely well-adjusted or even well- 
adjusted marriage, yet in this group of women the percentage of 
extremely maladjusted marriages was not highest and not even 
conspicuously large. 

The proportion of women who were extremely well-adjusted in 
their marriage fell as the degree of their satisfaction with their 
jobs decreased, and the proportion of women who were extremely 
maladjusted in their marriage fell as their satisfaction with their 
jobs increased. But among the group of women who were well- 
adjusted or maladjusted in their marriage, there was found to be 
no regular pattern of variation as one moved from their satisfaction 
with their jobs towards their dissatisfaction with their jobs. 

Chi-square (X?) was calculated in order to find out the relation- 
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ship between these two variables. The calculated value of Chi? 
was found to be 31.11 with 12 df (99 per cent) value is 26.11. 
The Chi? value obtained is significant beyond the .01 level, and 
indicates that the two variables—her satisfaction with her job and 
marital adjustment—are significantly related to each other. How- 
ever, it cannot be ascertained on the basis of the Chi? as to which 
variable is the cause and which the effect. For finding out the 
association of a working woman's marital adjustment with the satis- 
faction with her job, by taking “satisfaction with job” as cause 
and marital adjustment as effect, gc.r was computed. Its calculated 
value came to .06 which means that only 6 per cent of the errors 
could be eliminated in estimating marital adjustment if working 
woman’s feeling of satisfaction with her job was taken into account. 
This shows small association between the two variables. 

It is of interest to note that more than two-thirds of the married 
working women reported to be either satisfied or extremely satisfied 
with their jobs and only 10 per cent reported that they were dis- 
satisfied or extremely dissatisfied with their jobs. However, among 
those who were either extremely satisfied or fairly satisfied with 
their jobs 10 per cent were found to be extremely maladjusted in 
their marriage whereas out of those who were either extremely 
dissatisfied or dissatisfied with their jobs, only 3 per cent were 
found to be extremely well-adjusted in their marriage. This sug- 
gests that dissatisfaction with job is more liable to bring about 
maladjustment in marriage than satisfaction with job is liable to 
promote adjustment in it. 


Satisfaction with Husband's Job and Adjustment in Marriage 


It is significant to note that a little less than two-thirds of the 
total number of working wives felt that they were either extremely 
satisfied or satisfied with their husbands’ occupation. Only three- 
fifth reported that they were either extremely dissatisfied or dis- 
satisfied with their husbands’ job. Of those who were extremely 
satisfied with their husbands’ job, 9 per cent were either maladjusted 
or extremely maladjusted in their marriage whereas none of those 
who were extremely dissatisfied with their husbands’ job was 
found to be either extremely well-adjusted or well-adjusted in her 
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married life. This indicates that those who were extremely dis- 
satisfied with their husbands’ job were more prone to be maritally 
maladjusted than the women who were satisfied with their 
husbands’ job were apt to be maritally well-adjusted. 

The value of ge.r worked out to be .09. According to this index, 
it is interpreted that 9 per cent of the errors in assessing marital 
adjustment are eliminated if we take working wife’s satisfaction 
with her husband’s job into account. On the basis of this statistical 
datum, association of marital adjustment with working woman’s 
satisfaction with her husband’s job as such was found to be small. 


Reasons for Taking up Job and Marital Adjustment 


The informants were asked to give three reasons in order of priority 
out of the list of reasons for their having started to work and 
they were further asked to give three reasons in order of priority 
for their continuing to work. According to the data the greatest 
and an almost equal percentage of working women reported to 
have started working mainly because of any one of the four reasons— 
gross economic necessity, 18 per cent; to supplement their husband’s 
or father’s or family’s insufficient income, 20 per cent; to have 
independent income of their own, 18 per cent; because of their 
liking for or charm of a particular profession or job, 20 per cent. 
Three out of these four reasons are based on the economic incen- 
tive, either personal economic gain or financial help to the family. 

Second reason in order of priority of three reasons for women 
starting to work given by the highest percentage of women—26 
percent of the entire total-was to have independent income of 
their own. The data pointed out that about one-fourth of the 
total group of working women under study took up jobs also to 
have independent income of their own—this being the second 
reason in order of priority. This may be so because women 
probably felt that economic independence would give them freedom 
to spend money as they wished. 

The index of association of marital adjustment with primary 
reason for taking up job initially were computed to be .084. That 
is, nearly 8 per cent of the errors in predicting marital adjustment 
could be eliminated if primary reason was taken into account. 
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Even when the index of association of marital adjustment with the 
reason number two or three in order of priority was computed, 
it was found to be .089 and .064 respectively. This indicates very 
small association between reasons for taking up job initially as such 
and marital adjustment. 

Data, however, point out that the highest proportion—70 per 
cent—of maritally extremely welladjusted and well-adjusted women 
was found among those who started working mainly because of 
their liking for, or convenience or charm of the profession. And 
the maximum percentage of extremely maladjusted and maladjusted 
marriages was found amongst those women who started working 
mainly to be away from the unhappy atmosphere of the house, ill- 
treatment of parents or in-laws or husband, or to be away from any 
other element making the domestic atmosphere unpleasant and 
unhappy. This indicates some relationship between working 
women’s taking up job out of choice or out of compulsion and 
marital adjustment. 


Reasons for being in Job and Adjustment in Marriage 


According to the data out of the reasons for married women to 
continue to work or to have been working at the time of interview, 
the highest and the conspicuously high percentages of women 
reported to have been working mainly to supplement husband’s 
or family’s insufficient income. This may be partially because of 
the change in their concept of insufficiency of income for the 
family owing to their newly developing desire for higher standard 
of living, for which they find husband’s income alone to be in- 
sufficient. 

Among those who were working to supplement husband’s or 
family’s insufficient income, the percentages of teachers or office 
workers were found to be almost twice as high as that of the 
doctors. This may be so because jobs like those of office clerks 
or teachers in a junior school require much less training than is 
required for the medical profession, and, as such, the decision to 
enter into medical profession is to be taken rather early; continuance 
of work in this profession is guided not by mere economic necessity 
but by the training and preference for the job as well. 
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The second highest percentage of women was found to be 
among those who were continuing to work primarily because of 
their liking for, or charm or convenience of the particular profession 
or job which they were pursuing. And in this group the largest 
percentage of women was of doctors, they being almost four times 
more in number than office workers and a little more than the 
teachers, the teachers being three times more in number than the 
office workers. This shows that women of medical or teaching 
professions, more than other women workers, work for their liking, 
or for charm or convenience of job. 

The second reason in order of priority, out of the three reasons 
for their continuing to work, as given by the largest number of 
working women was either supplementing their husband’s income, 
or their liking for the profession or the job. The last reason in 
order of priority of the three reasons for their being in job, men- 
tioned by nearly 40 per cent of the total sample, was their getting 
used to working—getting used to a particular outdoor job-routine. 
And for this reason, they felt unwilling and unhappy to leave the 
job. It may be mainly due to their economic independence, in- 
dividual status, and other allied satisfactions to which they had 
become accustomed that they wanted to continue with their jobs. 
Thus, along with other main reasons, 40 per cent of working 
women were continuing to work also for the fulfilment of their 
own personal needs of ego-satisfaction, achievement, recognition, 
and self-justification, which their working probably helped them 
to achieve to a considerable extent. 

The indexes of association for marital adjustment with each of 
the three reasons for working women’s continuing to be in jobs 
were computed to be .10, .074, and .059 respectively, According 
to the interpretation of indexes of association approximately 10 
per cent, 7 per cent, and 6 per cent of the errors in estimating 
marital adjustment could be eliminated by taking into considera- 
tion reasons numbers 1, 2, and 3 respectively. This shows small 
association between marital adjustment and reasons for continuing 
to be in jobs. 

Looking at the percentage distribution, however, it was found 
that even among those who were continuing to work on account 
of the charm, convenience or love of profession, the incidence 
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of extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted marriages was higher 
than in other categories of working women, the proportion being 
more than seven-tenths of this group. The incidence of extremely 
maladjusted and maladjusted marriages was highest—about 70 per 
cent—among those who were working out of gross economic 
necessity. This suggests that those who have to work due to gross 
economic necessity are more apt to be maladjusted in their 
marriage than those who work because they want to work. That 
is, those wives who continue to work because they like to work 
are more likely to make better adjustment in their married life 
than those who continue to work because they have to work. 
This may be because of the fact that those who worked because 
of economic necessity were compelled to continue with their jobs 
and this might have irritated them. The data made it clear that 
some relationship was found between working women’s continuing 
to be in jobs on account of their wanting to do so and their good 
marital adjustment as also between working women’s not wanting 
to work but continuing to work only on account of economic 
necessity or due to some other compulsion and their poor marital 
adjustment. 

Nye in his study found some relationship among employed 
women’s wanting to work and good marital adjustment (Nye, 
1963, p. 279). But the association between these two variables 
as found in Nye’s study and also in the present study was not 


close. 


Husband’s Wanting the Wife to Work and 
Adjustment in Marriage 


Percentage distribution of the data shows a few outstanding 
features. It was found that 70 per cent of the husbands of working 
women in the sample wanted it wholeheartedly or otherwise that 
their wives should work, whereas only 10 per cent of them did not 
want their wives to work. Thus, we find that fairly large majority 
of husbands wanted their wives to work and there was only a 
small minority of them who objected to or opposed their wives 
being employed. 

On analysing the data one finds that among those women whose 
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husbands, to a greater or lesser extent, wanted them to be in 
job, there were cases of maladjusted marriages as well, though 
the percentage of well-adjusted marriages was much higher. But 
among those working women whose husbands did not want them 
to work all cases were found to be maladjusted in their married 
life and none was maritally well-adjusted. 

This suggests that if wives worked even when the husbands did 
not want them to work, marital adjustment was very difficult to 
establish and their being in job could be a constant source of friction. 
On the other hand, husband’s wanting his wife to work could lead 
to marital maladjustment only when the wife did not want to 
work at all and was almost forced by the husband to work. 
Otherwise for a working wife who was in employment, her 
husband’s wanting her to work could be conducive tō marital 
harmony. 

Since many other subjective feelings of husband and wife are 
closely interrelated with each others attitude towards wife’s 
employment that husband’s wanting or not wanting the wife to be 
in job as such was not found to be closely associated with marital 
adjustment. The value of ge.r was found to be .10. This indicates 
small association between these two variables, 


Husband-Wife Agreement on Wife’s Employment 
and Adjustment in Marriage 


It is interesting to note that amongst those women who always 
disagreed with their husbands regarding their employment none 
was found to be either extremely well-adjusted or well-adjusted in 
her married life, whereas of those who always agreed with their 
husbands on this point, 3 per cent and 4 per cent were found to 
be extremely maladjusted and maladjusted respectively in their 
married life. This indicates that disagreement on this issue is 
more liable to be negative for marital adjustment than agreement 
on this point is likely to facilitate it. The percentage of maritally 
extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted women fell suddenly 
amongst those who were uncertain as to whether they agreed or 
disagreed with their husbands on this issue, whereas the propor- 
tion of extremely maladjusted and maladjusted women shot up 
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The index of association between these two variables was, how- 
ever, .13 which indicates that only 13 per cent of the errors in 
appraising marital adjustment could be done away with by taking 
into account the extent of husband-wife agreement on wife’s being 
employed. Thus, the association between these two variables was 
found to be small. This may be because where husband and wife 
agree on wife’s being in job, they may disagree on how wife’s 
earned money should be used or on what should be the duties, 
roles, and statuses of husband and wife. And so in spite of their 
agreement on wife’s employment they may not be well-adjusted 
in their married life. It is on account of all these complexities 
that agreement on wife’s being employed taken isolatedly was 
found to have slight effect on marital adjustment. 

But it is of considerable interest to note that nearly 78 per cent 
of the entire sample of working women reported that their 
husbands either always or frequently agreed with them as far as 
their being employed was concerned. 


How to Utilise Wife’s Income and Adjustment in Marriage 


Analysis of the data points out that 58 per cent of those women 
who always agreed with their husbands on how to spend their 
pay/income were extremely well-adjusted in their married life, 
whereas none of those who always disagreed on this point was 
found to be extremely well-adjusted or even well-adjusted in her 
marriage. On the other hand, 89 per cent of those women who 
always disagreed with their husbands on this issue were found to 
be extremely maladjusted and none of those who always agreed 
on the issue was very poorly adjusted in her married life, As the 
frequency of agreement with their husbands decreased or in- 
creased, the incidence of extremely well-adjusted marriages also 
decreased and increased correspondingly. 

The index of association of marital adjustment with husband- 
wife agreement on how to utilise wife’s earned money was found 
to be .35 which means that 35 per cent of the errors could be 
eliminated in evaluating marital adjustment if husband-wife agree- 
ment on how to spend wife’s earned money was taken into account. 
This indicates fair amount of association between these two 
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variables. 
Sharing of Household Tasks and Adjustment in Marriage 


The proportion of extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted 
marriages was very high amongst those who always agreed with 
their husbands on sharing of household jobs. Of those women 
who always agreed with their husbands on sharing of household 
jobs 100 per cent were found to be in the well-adjusted category 
considering extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted categories 
as one category. Of those working women who always disagreed 
with their husbands on this issue, none was maritally well-adjusted, 
and 100 per cent were found to be maladjusted. This suggests 
that disagreement on this point is as unfavourable to marital 
adjustment as agreement is favourable to adjustment in marriage. 

Taking extremely well-adjusted and well-adjusted as one cate- 
gory and maladjusted and extremely maladjusted as the other 
category, it is seen that the proportion of first category of marriages 
increased with the increase in the extent of mutual agreement 
whereas the proportion of the latter category increased as the 
extent of disagreement became more. 

The value of Chi? between these two variables was calculated 
to be 311.79 with 16 df (99 per cent value is 32.00), The Chi? 
value obtained is thus highly significant beyond the .01 level and 
presents evidence of significant relationship between the two 
variables—extent of agreement between husband and wife on 
sharing of household jobs, and marital adjustment. 

The index of association for these two variables was found to 
be .36. That is to say, by taking the factor of the extent of 
husband-wife agreement on sharing of household jobs into account. 
Thirty-six per cent of the errors in predicting marital adjustment 
could be eliminated. Compared to association of marital adjust- 
ment with other factors considered individually, this factor was 
found to be more closely associated with it. 


Duties of Husband and Wife and Adjustment in Marriage 


Similarly the association of husband and wife agreement on what 
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should be each other’s duties and marital adjustment was com- 
puted. The Chi? value of these two variables was obtained to 
be 314.07 with 16 df (99 per cent value is 32.00) which is very 
highly significant beyond the .01 level. This shows that these two 
variables—extent of husband-wife agreement on each other’s duties, 
and adjustment in marriage—have significant relationship between 
them. Even while these two variables were found to be closely 
related to one another it could not be detected as to which variable 
was cause and which the effect and thus the direction of causation 
was by no means clear. So another measure of association—ge.’"— 
was employed. The calculated value of index of association of 
marital adjustment with the extent of husband-wife agreement on 
what should be each other’s duties was found to be .37. This 
indicates fair amount of association between the two variables. 

The data also suggests that husband-wife disagreement on each 
other’s duties is more detrimental to marital harmony than agree- 
ment on this issue is conducive to it. But taken isolatedly, the 
association (causal association) between these two variables was 
not found to be very close. 


Husband and Wife Statuses and Adjustment in Marriage 


The degree of association of marital adjustment with the extent 
of husband-wife agreement on what should be each other’s status, 
assuming the extent of agreement on this issue to be the cause and 
marital adjustment to be the effect, could be best evidenced by 
computing its ge.r value which was found to be .37. This does 
not indicate very close causal association between the two, even 
when Chi? value was found to be highly significant. On the 
basis of these results, one can say that taken isolatedly, factor in 
question was not found to have very important bearing on marital 
adjustment. 
Relative Importance of Vital Issues on which Husband 
and Wife Always Agreed 


As already discussed before, frequency of agreement or disagree- 
ment between husband and wife on vital issues is related with 
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marital adjustment. There are many ways in which relative 
importance of various factors for marital adjustment could be 
compared, yet one of the simple and adequate methods of making 
such a comparison in the case of factors as are under consideration 
is to take the range between the percentages for the maritally 
well-adjusted and maladjusted women among those who are always 
in agreement with their husbands. For example, out of those 
women who were always in agreement with their husbands on 
various issues, the difference between percentages for the maritally 
well-adjusted and maladjusted women was calculated with regard 
to each factor in order to find out the range. 

No precise statistical measurement was used for the purpose of 
comparison, because the factors under study are not really suscepti- 
ble to very precise measurement. Nevertheless, the broad findings 
that are arrived at by the method in question may reasonably 
provide valid clues to be explored during the course of detailed 
case-studies of working women. 

-When the data were arranged in the order of the magnitude 
of the range between the percentages for the maritally well- 
adjusted and maladjusted working women with regard to their 
agreement with their husbands on various topics, certain points 
emerged prominently. On looking at the range one can see the 
various topics in the order of importance of husband-wife agree- 
ment from the point of view of marital adjustment. Agreement 
on what should be the status of husband and of wife, on how 
wife’s money should be utilized, on sharing of household tasks, on 
duties of husband and wife, values of life, handling family finances, 
sexual indulgence, and on ways of dealing with in-laws were 
found to be most closely related with marital adjustment. Least 
in importance in relation to marital adjustment was found to be 
the agreement on religious matters, demonstration of affection, and 
on wife's being employed. 

The data suggest that constant agreement between husband 
and wife on wife’s being employed, as such, is not as important 
for marital adjustment as is their agreement on what should be 
the duties and status of husband and wife, with regard to sharing 
of household tasks, and how wife’s wages should be spent. That 
is, wife’s simply being in agreement with her husband regarding 
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her taking up a job or continuing to be in job is not exceedingly 
conducive to marital harmony unless there is, at the same time, 
agreement on its allied and more important issues, such as 
husband-wife duties‘ and sharing of household chores. 
) 
Relative Importance of Vital Issues on which Husband 
and Wife always Disagreed 


By the same method of computing the ranges, the analysis of the 
relative importance, for marital adjustment, of constant disagree- 
ment between husband and wife with regard to various significant 
items of their married life, was carried out. 

Looking at the range with regard to those women who always 
disagreed with their husbands on these items, it was found that 
constant disagreement between husband and wife on sharing of 
household tasks, duties of husband and wife, sexual indulgence, 
wife’s being employed, how to spend wife’s earned money, and 
on status of husband and wife were found to be more important 
factors in bringing about marital maladjustment. Least important 
for marital adjustment with regard to constant disagreement were 
demonstration of affection, religious matters, and matters of re- 
creation. 

It is rather revealing to find that husband’s and wife’s being 
always in agreement on wife’s employment was found to be one 
of the least important matters for good marital adjustment, whereas 
always disagreeing on this issue was found to be one of the most 
important factors for marital maladjustment. Similarly, it is 
significant to find that always agreeing on issues like ways of 
dealing with in-laws and sexual idulgence was found to be one 
of the most important factors for good marital adjustment, whereas 
always disagreeing on these issues was found to be relatively not 
so important for marital maladjustment. The above findings 
suggest that constant agreement between husband and wife with 
regard to wife's being employed is not so favourable for adjust- 
ment in marriage as the disagreement on this issue is detrimental 
to marital harmony. On the other hand, constant agreement on 
sexual indulgence and ways of dealing with in-laws was found to 
be more favourable for marital adjustment than disagreement on 
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these issues was found to be detrimental to adjustment in marriage. 

On examining the data it becomes clear that constant agree- 
ment between husband and wife on matters such as duties of 
husband and wife, status of husband and wife, sharing of house- 
hold tasks, and the manner of utilisation of wife’s pay/income was 
found to be most important for marital harmony, whereas constant 
disagreement on these very matters was found to be of great 
importance with regard to marital disharmony and maladjustment. 

These findings suggest that the above-mentioned subjective 
variables could be material for marital adjustment or maladjust- 
ment of working women, and hence, in the course of intensive 
case-study of the working women, detailed examination of their 
relative bearing on adjustment in their marriage is particularly 
warranted. 


Complaints and Adjustment in Marriage 


There are two types of complaints. The first is less serious, i.e. 
in which the person complaining against particular items feels 
that those things have made married life less happy. The 
other type is the more serious complaint in which one feels that 
the items against which one is complaining have done most to 
make one’s married life very unhappy. The relationship between 
the numbers of less serious and more serious complaints, taken 
separately, and degree of adjustment in marriage was statistically 
computed and analysed. 

The calculated values of ge.r for the association between marital 
adjustment and the number of less serious and more serious com- 
plaints were found to be «18 and .27 respectively. This suggests 
that marital adjustment is less associated with the number of less 
serious complaints than with the number of more serious com- 
plaints, 

The data disclosed that the number of extremely well-adjusted 
and welladjusted marriages was more than that of the maladjusted 
and extremely maladjusted ones among those women in whose 
cases the number of less serious complaints ranged from 1 to 10; 
but among women in whose cases the number of less serious com- 
plaints exceeded 10, the number of maladjusted and extremely 
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maladjusted marriages outnumbered the incidence of well-adjusted 
marriages. 

Regarding more serious complaints, approximately 80 per cent 
of those women who did not have serious complaints were found 
to be either extremely well-adjusted or well-adjusted in their 
married life. Looking from the other side, we find that 98 per 
cent of the maritally well-adjusted working women had no serious 
complaints. Amongst those women who had more than five serious 
complaints, no incidence of extremely well-adjusted or well-adjusted 
marriage was found, whereas of those women who had more than 
ten serious complaints 100 per cent were found to be maladjusted 
in their married life. The percentage of extremely maladjusted or 
maladjusted women did rise with the increase in the number of 
serious complaints but only up to 10 complaints; after that, with 
the increase in number of complaints, there was no more increase, 
for all those women who had more than 10 serious complaints 
were found to be maladjusted in their married lite. This suggests 
that all those women in whose cases there are more than 10 items 
to make their married life most unhappy are prone to be mal- 
adjusted in their married life. 

It was also found that more serious complaints were positively 
related with marital maladjustment. It might be either because 
of the working women’s inability to modify or their incapacity to 
accept the unwanted situations with which they were faced after 
marriage. But it was significant to find that while having no 
complaints was definitely related to marital well-adjustment, having 
only a few complaints was not necessarily related with it. Among 
those women in whose cases the number of less serious complaints 
ranged from 1 to 10 only, the percentage of extremely well-adjusted 
and well-adjusted marriages was found to be more than that of 
the extremely maladjusted and maladjusted marriages, whereas 
among those in whose cases the number of more serious complaints 
ranged from 1 to 10, the percentage of well-adjusted marriages 
was much less than that of the maladjusted marriages. It might 
be so because the complaints even when few in number could be 
very centralised and serious and hence could become a deep source 
of irritation and frustration. , 

The data suggest that it is not the number of complaints that 
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a wife has, with regard to her husband, marital environment and 
circumstances, that is as important as the seriousness of the com- 
plaints; that is, only a few of the items which, the wife feels, has 
made her married life most unhappy—serious complaints—are much 
more significant for disturbing her marital harmony than even a 
larger number of items which, she feels, have made her married 
life only a little less happy—less serious complaints. 


Frequency of Complaints and Marital Adjustment 


Going through the serious complaints one finds that the item most 
complained of was “husband’s being selfish and inconsiderate,” 
By examining the complaints reported most frequently by the 
working wives, it is found that complaints centered mainly round 
a few points. Firstly, it was round husband’s being selfish and 
inconsiderate and being of complaining and critical temperament, 
that the complaints centered. This indicates that the husband 
might not have realised that his wife was a working woman and 
that she could not devote adequate time to the house, children, 
and husband and must have complained too much if anything fell 
short of his expectations and demands and must have put more 
emphasis on his wife’s duties than his own duties, This refers to 
husband-wife differences in attitude towards each other’s duties 
and responsibilities. 

Second item, in the order of frequency with which complaints 
were made by the working women about things that made their 
married life most unhappy, was working woman’s own feeling of 
inability to meet husband's demands and needs. This could be 
due to two factors; one, that she had a conflict between two loyal- 
ties—home and work—and she wanted to do her best in both 
spheres but finding herself unable to cope with it found herself 
irritated, frustrated, and consequently became less pleasant, less 
interesting, and less useful for children, home, and husband. Or 
this might be due to the demands and needs of her husband, 
home and her own being too many which she was incapable of 
meeting and thus these created a focal point for serious differences 
between husband and wife. ‘This included husband’s being 
irresponsible and putting more load of responsibilities on the 
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working wife rather than sharing it with her and making it easier 
for her to combine her two roles. 

Another potent source of marital unhappiness was either husbands’ 
considering the wife to be his inferior or wife’s being too parti- 
cular that her husband should treat her at par with him. This 
indicated that husband-wife difference in attitude towards each 
other’s status was apt to create unpleasantness and unhappiness in 
their married life. One of the first eighteen complaints was that 
husband and wife differed in their attitude towards wife's employ- 
ment, This suggests that difference between husband’s and wife’s 
attitudes towards wife’s employment was reported by the working 
wives to be detrimental for their marital happiness, Last of the 
first ten complaints most frequently reported by the working 
wives was husband’s being suspicious. This is quite meaningful. 
This might be due to husband’s feeling emotionally insecure on 
account of his wife’s working for a job in such an environment 
where she came across other men and was likely to make friends 
with them, A husband who was either himself too possessive or 
had a wife who was not very affect‘onate to him might feel insecure 
and might start suspecting the wife of having all sorts of intimate 
relationships with other men. As her being employed was almost 
necessary in most cases for the family income, the husband wanted 
her to be in job—as is clear by the 22nd rank order of complaints 
against husband’s not liking her to work—but he might not be 
wanting his wife to mix with her male colleagues, or might be 
unduly suspecting her on that account. This itself is liable to be- 
come a source of serious friction between husband and working ` 
wife. 


Consideration of Divorce and Marital Adjustment 


Approximately 90 per cent of the working women in the sample 
never or rarely thought of taking divorce and only 10 per cent, 
some occasionally, some frequently, and very few always contem- 
plated divorce. The index of association of marital adjustment 
with divorce contemplation was calculated to be .17 only, which 
shows small association between the two variables. 

The percentage distribution of the data shows that even 
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amongst those who never contemplated divorce, there were 14 
per cent cases of marital maladjustment. Looking in the other 
direction, one can find out that nearly 38 per cent of the maritally 
extremely maladjusted and maladjusted working women never 
considered divorce and nearly 98 per cent of the extremely well- 
adjusted and well-adjusted women never thought of having divorce. 
But those who frequently or always thought of taking divorce, 100 
per cent (7 in number) were very poorly adjusted or not at all 
adjusted in their married life. This indicates that even amongst 
the working women only those women contemplated divorce, 
frequently or always, who were extremely maladjusted in their 
married life. 


INDEXES OF ASSOCIATION 


The rank order of indexes of association of marital adjustment 
with various subjective factors brings out that some of those sub- 
jective factors with which marital adjustment showed maximum 
or relatively high degree of association were: extent of agreement 
between husband and wife on each other's duties, each other’s 
status, on sharing of household tasks and on how to utilize wife’s 
earned money. The items with which marital adjustment was 
found to be least or slightly associated were: working woman’s 
main reason for taking up a job and of continuing to be in job, 
her satisfaction with her job as well as with her husband’s job, 
her attitude towards her father-in-law. Marital adjustment was 
found to be comparatively less associated with the extent of agree- 
ment between husband and wife on wife’s being employed than 
it was found to be associated with more than half of those items, 
tested isolatedly for discovering the degree of association of 
marital adjustment with each of these items. 

The data show that marital adjustment was found to be more 
or less associated with all the subjective test variables, yet it was 
not found to be closely associated with any of these variables. 
In any case, one must guard against taking the fact of association 
of marital adjustment with a given subjective variable as a con- 
clusive proof of causal relationship between the two. It is difficult 
to say only on the basis of associations or relationships found 
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through indexes of association or through cross tabulations, whether 
a particular factor was the cause of marital adjustment or was its 
resultant. For example, on examining the data or indexes of asso- 
ciation one cannot say whether it was the agreement between 
husband and wife on a particular issue that led to marital adjust- 
ment or it was their well-adjustment in marriage that led them to 
agree on most of the issues pertaining to their family and marital 
situations. Similarly, one could not find out through statistical 
treatment of the data whether frequent disagreement between 
husband and wife on a particular issue was a cause or simply an 
overt expression of marital maladjustment. 

Terman has also cautioned against “taking fact of association of 
a given datum with marital happiness as proof that a causal 
relationship exists” (Terman, et al, 1938, p. 31). So, unless the 
cases of working women were studied in their totality and in 
detail, no causal relationship between various factors and marital 
adjustment could be established. 


When one scrutinizes the statistical data for the purpose of 
discovering the factors that lead to marital adjustment, it becomes 
abundantly clear that no individual objective or subjective factor can 
be held to be decisively responsible for good or poor adjustment in 
marriage. In any case, each factor or variable tested here for 
association is so closely bound up with other factors that the rela- 
tive influence of each is hard to determine. It is the whole design 
that matters, and it is only when each single factor is taken as a 
part of the entire pattern that one can find out the intricate ways 
in which each of these factors interacts with the other and produces 
a totally different design in human relationship from what it would 
do, if it acted singly. 

All attempts to show the presence or absence of association 
between various objective or subjective factors, taken individually, 
and adjustment in marriage, are nothing but over-simplifications 
of inter-personal and intra-personal relationships which should be 
studied as a many-sided and complex phenomena. It is the total 
pattern that matters and it is only when each item is studied as 
a part of the whole that one can have a clearer understanding of 
the effect of various factors on marital adjustment. But even this 
rough and sample statistical network throws some light on the 
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relative values of the “isolates” which form the total pattern of 
marital relationships. And it is these “isolates” that have been 
studied with reference to the total pattern while studying in detail, 
in the next chapter, the married life of the educated earning 
woman as a whole. 
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Chapter Three 


Profiles of Marital Adjustment—1 


Human RELATIONSHIPS have to be studied in relation to the setting 
—social and personal environment—in which they develop and ope- 
rate, Whatever be the kind of human relationship that is to be stu- 
died, it can best be understood only with reference to the wider rela- 
tionships which form its setting or milieu. As it is always the 
individual who acts upon and reacts to a particular social situation 
or environment, it is he who has to be understood in order to study 
any of his relationships with others. And it is more so in the 
study of marital relationship. Marriage relationship is a delicate, 
kaleidoscopic, and complex phenomenon, in which it may be very 
difficult to disentangle any one particular causal element. Each 
factor is so interwoven and entangled with the other that it can 
be studied only as a whole with all the various objective as well 
as subjective, external as well as internal factors acting on and 
interacting with each other. 

The pattern of husband-wife relationship is what it is because 
of the influence streaming upon the couple from all directions and 
at all levels—physical, psychological, and social. In order to 
understand this relationship, it must be studied in its entirety. 
One cannot understand the problem of marital adjustment of 
working women unless one studies what exactly happens in their 
married life and what events, factors, happenings, or situations lead 
to adjustment or maladjustment in marriage and how certain factors 
are more prone to promote marital adjustment while others have 
a tendency to mar it. In order to understand it completely one has 
to study the entire chain of events in the lives of persons under 
study right from childhood onwards, and this can be done only 
through studying their cases in detail. And it was in this attempt 
to gain a deeper and a wider understanding of the influence of 
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the various factors on marital adjustment and maladjustment in the 
lives of working women that a number of specific cases of women , 
out of the maritally extremely well-adjusted and extremely mal- 
adjusted groups were studied in their totality. 

An individual may be understood to a considerable extent with- 
out probing the depths of the unconscious. Sait points out: 
“Using what has been called ‘socioanalysis,’ marital interaction 
may be interpreted in- terms of the roles of the individual, those 
patterns or coordinations of habits and attitudes through which 
the individual maintains status in a particular group. In_ this 
way, personality can be sufficiently understood without probing 
the depths of the unconscious” (Sait, 1938, p. 594). 

And it is on these lines that the cases have been analysed in 
this study. Attempt has been made to socioanalyse each case 
selected for detailed study. Socioanalysis “includes a study of 
premarital environment, parental family, culture patterns, social 
interaction of the couple, factors in their conflict, and their relation- 
ships” (Folsom, 1948, p. 451). This has been done with a view 
to presenting analysis in such a way that the striking and 
material aspects of marital adjustment or maladjustment of the 
working women under study may be brought into the fore- 
ground. X 

Bergler, while discussing “conflict in marriage” cites Tolstoy’s 
observation in Anna Karenina that “all happy families resemble one 
another; every unhappy family is unhappy in its own fashion.” 
In this connection Bergler further writes: “This is undoubtedly 
true; nevertheless the fact remains that all marital unhappiness 
falls into one or more of three categories; inexpressible, expressible 
and general” (Bergler, 1949, p. 3). 

While it is true that unhappy families are unhappy in their own 
specific ways, all unhappy marriages do pose a common problem 
of adjustment in marriage. Adjustment, in the words of Riesman, 
as used by him in his study, The Lonely Crowd, is a “socio- 
psychological fit, not adequacy in any evaluative sense” (Riesman, 
1950, P. 288). And so that such a “socio-psychological fit” may 
take place in marital relationship, presence of certain overt and 
covert conditions, conducive to marital adjustment, is a sine qua 
non. Though the problems of marital adjustment may be varied 
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and the factors leading to that state may not be exactly the same 
_for any two marriages, still we might find strands of unity through 
the diversity and it is these unities behind marital maladjustment 
or adjustment that have to be discerned. Sait has rightly re- 
marked: “No two marriages present exactly the same problem, for 
no two personalities are exactly alike, nor can the integration of 
relationships between one couple be achieved by exactly the 
same means as between any other couple. Nevertheless, certain 
general principles are emerging: certain types of maladjustment 
occur over and over again, and certain frequently recurring atti- 
tudes are found to be harmful while certain others are wholesome” 
(Sait, 1938, p. 581). 

It is such “recurring attitudes” and recurring external as well as 
internal factors which make or mar marital adjustment that have 
been sought to be studied through case-studies of educated working 
women. 

For analysing various areas, patterns, and sequences—factors— 
leading to marital conflict or harmony, significant reactions to the 
basic factors that affect marital relationship have to be studied 
separately for each individual case with reference to the particular 
context in which these reactions occur. 

It cannot be gainsaid that marital relationship of any group of 
working women could not be understood by taking into account 
isolated aspects of their experiences. Marital adjustment of the 
working women selected for detailed study could, therefore, be 
examined only by making an intensive study of those women as 
a whole with reference to their life history and particularly to 
their marital history. As such, the requisite understanding has 
been derived through analytical insight into the lives of individual 
cases of the women concerned. All that is intended is the presen- 
tation and discussion of case-studies with the purpose of deducing 
factors which were found to be instrumental in bringing about 
adjustment or maladjustment in the married life of working women 
under study. 


DISPERSION OF CAsE-STUDIES 


The cases of women selected out of the maritally extremely well- 
ee, 
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adjusted and extremely maladjusted categories for detailed study 
are 72 in number. For the purposes of this study, dispersion of 
the cases of women has been made with reference to the states 
of their marital adjustment at the time they took up jobs and at 
the time of the interview. This dispersion is so designed as to 
distinguish the group of women, in whose cases marital well- 
adjustment preceded employment from the group of those women, 
in whose cases employment preceded their marital well-adjustment 
or maladjustment. Diagram 1 presents graphically the pattern into 
which the women under study fall as a result of this dispersion. 
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- As shown in Diagram 1, the case-studies of women selected for 
detailed study fall under the categories and sub-categories men- 
tioned below. 

There are two main categories of women; the first category 
consists of those women in whose lives marital well-adjustment or 
maladjustment had taken place prior to their employment; the 
second Consists of those women who had been employed prior to 
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their experiencing well-adjustment or maladjustment in their 
marriage. The first category again consists of women falling into 
two groups: 

A. Those women who, irrespective of whether they worked 
before marriage or not, did not take up work after marriage till 
they experienced maladjustment in their married life and it was 
mainly because of this maladjustment that they took to working. 
This group of women is further found to comprise three sub- 
groups. ; 

(i) Those women, in whose cases marital maladjustment reached 
a point when they felt that they could no longer live with their 

husbands and Who either took up jobs first in order to be able 
to live independently and then separated from their husbands or 
first separated from their husbands and then took up jobs. This 
sub-group of women never had the experience of combining the 
two roles—home and work—because they took up jobs when they 
were no longer living with their husbands. So marital maladjust- 
ment in their cases was the outcome of an interplay of various 
factors other than their employment. 

(ii) Those women in whose cascs marital maladjustment had 
taken place due to one reason or the other before they took up 
jobs, but who continued to live with their husbands even after 
taking up jobs, which circumstance, in its turn, further deteriorated 
their marital maladjustment and who subsequently either separated 
from their husbands or continued to live with them. 

(iii) Those women in whose cases maladjustment in married 
life had taken place before they took up jobs and who continued 
to live with their husbands but whose employment improved their 
marital adjustment and who gradually experienced harmony and 
adjustment in their married life. 

B. Those women who, irrespective of whether they had worked 
before marriage or not, did not take up jobs after their marriage 
and who took up jobs due to any one or more of the various 
reasons only after they had achieved well-adjustment in their 
marital relationship. This group of women was further found to 
consist of women falling into two sub-groups: 
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married life still happier and more harmonious. 


(ii) Those women who were maritally well-adjusted before 
taking up jobs but who experienced maladjustment in their married 
life subsequent to their employment. 

The second category consisted of: 

C. Those women who were in employment—either since before 
their marriage or ever since they got married—before adjustment 
or maladjustment took place in their married life. That is to say, 
these women could neither be well-adjusted nor maladjusted in 
their married life when they took up jobs. This category was 
found to comprise women falling into mainly two groups: 

(i) Those women who had not experienced well-adjustment or 
maladjustment in their married life prior to their employment, for 
they were in jobs right from the beginning of their maried life, 
and became well-adjusted in their marriage later on. 

(ii) Those women who took up jobs prior to their experiencing 
well-adjustment or maladjustment in marriage and became mal- 
adjusted in their married life later on. 

In the presentation and discussion of the detailed case-studies 
of the working women selected for this purpose, the scheme 
followed conforms with the dispersion of women into two main 
categories and their various groups and sub-groups. This was 
done with the ultimate object of discovering the factors that lead 
to marital adjustment or maladjustment in the lives of women of 
the two categories, The women of the first category had become 
maladjusted or well-adjusted in their married life prior to their 
employment and as such, the factors responsible for their marital 
adjustment or maladjustment had nothing to do with their employ- 
ment. Yet the lives of these women were studied with a specific 
purpose. This category of women was treated more or less as the 
Control Group. The aim of the detailed study of the women of 
this category was to gather data for comparative study of factors 
leading to adjustment or maladjustment in the married life of those 
women who started working after they had experienced marital 
maladjustment or well-adjustment, and of factors at play in the 
livestof those women who had been working either since before 
heir marriage or ever since they got married and who experienced 


_maladjustment or well-adjustment later on in their married life. 
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The second category of women was treated as the Experimental 
Group. This was done specially to analyse what particular effect 
wife’s employment has on her marital adjustment and under what 
overt and covert conditions and in what situations wife’s employ- 
ment leads to adjustment or maladjustment in her marriage. 

For obvious reasons, throughout the detailed case-studies as well 
as while discusing various cases of working women, their names 
have not been given. The initials given are fictitious, the object 
being to eliminate the possibility of the identification of the 
respondents concerned. But the facts and statements contained 
in case-studies have been truthfully recorded as reported by the 
respondents, 


CASE-STUDIES 


WOMEN MARITALLY ADJUSTED/’ MALADJUSTED PRIOR TO EMPLOYMENT 


First the case-studies of women belonging to the first category *—the 
unemployed wives, will be presented. This category consists of 
working women who took up jobs only because they were most 
unhappy in their marriage and in whose cases frustration, dis- 
appointment, and maladjustment in marriage had led them to take 
up jobs, either after separating from their husbands or even while 
continuing to live with them. This group includes women who 
had never been in jobs and had never thought of taking up jobs, 
but who, when their marriage failed, were forced by the circum- 
stances to take up jobs, which they did either with whatever 
educational qualifications they had acquired before their marriage, 
or after receiving further education and training. It also includes 
women who had been working before marriage due to one reason 
or the other but had never desired to work after their marriage, 
and who, therefore, left their jobs either just before marriage or 
on getting married, but in whose cases marital frictions and con- 


* Throughout the book the term “unemployed wife” refers to a womdh who 
was not employed till she experienced marital adjustment or maladjustment in 
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flicts arose when they started living with their husbands and who 
ultimately decided to take up jobs again and to be economically 
independent. Side by side with the maritally maladjusted ones 
the case-studies of those unemployed wives will also be presented 
who were well-adjusted in their marriage prior to employment and 
then due to one or more reasons took up jobs. 


Case-Study No. 65 


Case-Study No. 65 is the study of a working woman belonging to 
that sub-group of women who had never worked before marriage 
and had never thought of taking up jobs after getting married 
but were led to take up jobs only after separating from their 
husbands on account of frustration and maladjustment in their 


marriage. 


Mrs A. was short, stout, and dark with attractive facial features. She 
was 32 years of age. She was an M.A., B.T. and was employed as a 
school teacher on a salary of Rs 250 per month. Her husband was a 
private medical practitioner with an income of about Rs 200 per month. 
He was 42 years of age. She had got married 10 years back and had 
no children, She was living away from her husband for the last six 
ears on account of maladjustment in their marriage and had taken 
legal separation two years back. She had been in service for two 
years. 

` Mrs A. was born in a lower middle class Hindu family, She was 
the youngest child of her parent's two sons and two daughters. As 
she belonged to a conservative joint-family, she started her schooling 
at a late age. Her elder sister was not given education higher than 
matriculation after which she was married. Even Mrs A.’s marriage 
was being planned while she was still at school, but her father was not 
well-to-do and as in their community a large amount of money was 
required for the dowry, and further as she was plain-looking, no match 
could be easily found for her. Neither she nor her parents were keen 
that she should study after doing her matriculation but while waiting 
to get married she continued her studies and did her graduation. After 
that she was made to sit at home and wait to get married. Her parents 
never gave her further education because firstly they could not afford 
it and secondly because they thought that if she were given higher 
education, it would become still more difficult to find a suitable match 
for her, So, it was after two or three years of her doing graduation 
that her parents could find an educated boy—a medical doctor—of 
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their own community whose parents agreed to marry him to her with- 
out insisting on having too heavy a dowry. Her parents did not go 
into details to find out more about her prospective husband, for it was 
with great difficulty that they had found someone who agreed to marry 
her without imposing any conditions. She also agreed happily, for she 
was very keen to get married and the marriage took place with her 
consent. 

Mr A. was born in a lower middle-class Hindu family, His father 
was a businessman with limited resources. He was the second child 
of his parent's five children—two daughters and three sons. Both of 
his sisters had got married before his marriage. His mother was of 
unsound mind and had been admitted for treatment into mental 
hospital twice. He had been a sickly child and was not good at studies. 
He was often scolded badly by his father when he was a child. He 
did not pay heed to anyone's advice or remonstrance. When he was 
at school, there were always reports against him from the school 
authorities about the minor offences that he committed while at school. 
On several occasions his father as well as the school authorities punished 
him severely. 

At college also he continued to be obstinate and defiant, Whenever 
reprimanded, he would threaten to commit suicide. On some occasions, 
on being dejected or frustrated, he did attempt to commit suicide, 
specially by taking overdosage of morphia injection which he could get 
easily as a medical student. He tried to make friends with girls and 
on not getting favourable response, threatened them by declaring that 
he would commit suicide by taking a morphia injection. Everytime 
he did so, he would be in bad condition and was saved by his colleagues 
and doctors. Thus, even with the advancing years he remained entirely 
irresponsible and quite abnormal in his behaviour. With great difficulty 
he passed his M.B.B.S. and started his medical practice. Then also his 
behaviour remained the same and for days together he would not go 
to the clinic. Knowing his irresponsible and obstinate temperament and 
suicidal tendencies, his father did not insist on his getting marired. 
His father’s idea was that Mr A. should get married only when he 
became a little responsible, stable, and mature. So he did not get 
married till the age of 35, but he continued to be unstable in his 
behaviour, abnormal in his actions, and irresponsible towards his job 
and other important aspects of life. Then his father thought that his 
getting married might bring about a salutary change in his behaviour 
and might make him more responsible. So when the proposal came 
from Mrs As parents for her marriage with Mr A. his father readily 
accepted it without making any financial demands because he thought 
that a girl of lower family-status would tolerate his son’s idiosyncracies 
and would serve him weli Thus, Mr A. got married with his formal 
consent. 

While relating the unpleasant experiences of her married life, Mrs 
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A. said, “The first shocking and unpleasant incident of my married life 
happened on the first day of my wedding when, at night, instead of 
caressing, kissing, and hugging me which I so much desired, my husband 
told me, ‘I very much wanted to marry a girl whom my parents did 
not want me to marry. So I wrote to my parents that I would commit 
suicide—I would take poison or would lie down in front of a running 
train—if they did not allow me to marry her. But even then my 
parents did not agree to my marrying that girl. She also loved me and 
as her parents too were not allowing her to marry me, we both decided 
to commit suicide. We both attempted to do so; I was saved whereas 
the girl died.’ Listening to all this, I felt jealous and hurt. I naturally 
felt unhappy to know that he loved someone elte and that his parents 
had forced on him marriage with me.” Still she thought that once he 
started living with her and got sexual satisfaction and other comforts 
from her, he would forget the other girl and would begin to love her. 
She waited for her husband to make advances for sexual union, but 
her wedding night passed in her eagerly waiting and wanting in vain 
to have sexual union with him, She further said, “I was greatly dis- 
appointed at my husband’s cold and indifferent behaviour on the 
wedding night.” But she consoled herself somehow by thinking that 
her husband might be feeling hesitant and shy. 

Her second disturbing experience occurred when according to the 
traditional custom she, as a bride, was being seen by different friends 
and relatives of her in-laws. On that occasion, she heard every one 
talking about her husband in a disparaging way. She related the experi- 
ence in the following words, “I felt very depressed and disturbed when 
I heard people talking about my husband thus: ‘Oh Mr A. has been so 
irresponsible, bad-tempered, and cranky—he has been off and on 
threatening to commit suicide—he has been running away from home— 
we sincerely hope that now that he has got married, he would not 
behave like a mad person as he has been behaving till now.’ These 
impressions of the relatives of my in-laws about my husband rudely 
shook my expectations and hopes.” " 

She patiently and keenly waited for a satisfying sexual intercourse, 
which to her mind was the greatest reward of marriage, But she was 
greatly disappointed when, on the third or fourth night after her 
marriage, even on her initiative and her caressing and kissing him, her 
husband, though he felt excited, did not have any erection and dis- 
charged without doing the actual act, This made Mrs A. feel utterly 
dissatisfied, irritable, and unhappy. Her husband’s assurances, that he 
was under treatment for impotency and that soon he would be all right, 
| ah Bag little consolation. She said she did not have any sexual satis- 

from her husband, She confided that her husband used to 
ask her to hold his sexual organ and apply tactile stimulation to enable 
him to come to a climax and discharge. She added that whenever she 
did so on his insistence, he would have ejaculation and then would go 
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to sleep without caring of her satisfaction. This, she said, irritated her 
immensely. She simply hated to do that but whenever she refused to 
do that for him, he became furious and accused her of neglecting him 
and this became the focal point of their friction. 

Speaking about other frustrating circumstances of her married life, 
she said that she had to live in a joint-family after marriage. Her 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, one unmarried brother of her husband and 
two married brothers of his, with their wives and children, she and 
her husband all were living together, Her father-in-law’s income was 
limited and the income of her brothers-in-law could barely meet the 
expenses of their wives and children, Her husband was making hardly 
any money out of his medical practice because being irresponsible he 
did not take it seriously and worked by fits and starts. Her husband 
very often did not go to his work and was at home most of the time. 
He wanted her to be all the time attending on him. This also irritated 
her a lot. She admitted that since she had no regard for her husband, 
she disliked to wait on him. Her not carrying out his orders also 
created conflicts between them and made the family atmosphere very 
unpleasant. 

When she was relating other distressing elements of her married life, 
she said that as she and her husband were almost dependent on his 
brothers, their wives were very harsh to her and often taunted her for 
being a burden on them, As her husband would not let her go away 
from him and would go on commanding her to do one thing after the 
other for him, she did not get much time to carry out household duties. 
On this she was accused by her sisters-in-law of being lazy and of being 
no use to them in the house. She pointed out that at times she was 
not given even enough food to satisfy her hunger only because her 
husband was not contributing to the family income and she did not 
carry out household jobs like a servant which they wanted her to do. 
This issue took a scrious turn when she became rude to them and 
demanded food as her right and accused them of making her marry 
under deception an impotent person of unstable mind, and of thus 
making her life miserable. 

Further she related, “Apart from my husband’s being impotent, 
which, as it is, was a cause of great misery, he was most whimsical and 
unstable. He was extremely suspicious and he would doubt and suspect 
me of having sexual relations with his own brother and even with his 
own father. Off and on my husband would tell me that I did not love 
him or care for him because he was impotent and could not satisfy 
me. He would accuse me of indulging sexually with his brothers and 
he would threaten me that he would commit suicide because I had 
been unfaithful to him. He would take morphia injections himself 
and would be in bed in awful condition for a few days. Whenever his 
brothers or father asked him to go to his clinic, he would shout at them 
saying that they wanted him to be away at clinic so that they could 
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enjoy sexually with me. I felt extremely embarrassed and miserable on such 
occasions.” She confessed that being so much maligned and accused 
of haying extra-marital sexual relationships and being at the same time 
sexually absolutely starved, she did satisfy her sexual urge occasionally 
with a married man who was affectionate and sympathetic towards her. 
This also widened her differences with her husband and made the 
situation extremely tense when her husband came to know of this fact. 

Completely frustrated in her married life she started studying with 
the permi:sion of her father-in-law. But her husband did not like her 
joining the college, for he thought that going to college for further 
studies would give her the opportunity to be out of the house and be 
friendly with other men, and would at the same time make it impossible 
for her to attend to him all the time. So he started troubling her all 
the more. She related a few incidents to point out how her husband 
wanted intentionally to interfere with her studies. She said, “While I 
would be getting out of the house to go to the college, my husband 
would call me back and ask me to give him hot water for his bath, 
to bring clothes from the suitcase, to wash his dirty garments and on 
my refusing to do so for fear of getting late, he would be annoyed 
and accuse me of being of low and unchaste character. At home whene- 
ever I wanted to study, he would order me to do something or the 
other, which was not required at all, just to cause interference in my 
studies.” 

She admitted that after sometime she could not tolerate her husband’s 
unreasonable demands and irresponsible and unstable behaviour and out 
of irritation she did start replying back and being rude, harsh, and 
abusive to him. This aggravated their marital frictions, so much so that 
she came away to her parents to carry on her studies without inter- 
ruption. There also he kept on troubling her by way of writing letters 
to her parents that he would commit suicide if she did not return to 
him and would even take morphia injection, with the result that she 
had to continue to come to him off and on but his behaviour remained 
the same. Staying mostly with her parents, she finished her studies 
up to M.A. B.T. and took up a job in a school and started living 
separately. As her husband continued to come to her and trouble her 
even when she was living separately, she took legal separation from 
him. She had been working ever since, 


The incidents of Mrs A.’s life and her description of her and 
her husband’s family background make a few things quite clear. 
Mr A. was a neglected child and did not have the required atten- 
tion and affection from his parents—his mother being of unsound 
mind and father rejecting him all the time. As he was a sickly 
child, he was not good at studies and as he was erratic, his father 
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did not like him and scolded him often for being useless and 
good for nothing. As his mother was mentally sick and father was 
harsh, he did not get the needed warmth from his parents in child- 
hood. So he had become very aggressive and defied even his 
father’s authority on several occasions. 

He felt frustrated easily and had suicidal tendencies right from 
his childhood. As such, he took morphia injections whenever he 
was dejected. It may be that on account of his masochistic tenden- 
cies he enjoyed torturing himself by taking morphia injections. By 
taking morphia repeatedly, he must have become a morphia addict. 
Excessive drugging of morphia in the system might have rendered 
him sexually impotent. 

Mrs A. had great expectations from her married life and she 
was much excited about getting married, for it was after a long 
waiting that her desire was being fulfilled. Apart from other 
things, she had dreamt of experiencing a satisfying and enjoyable 
sexual relationship with her husband, which to her mind was the 
most rewarding experience of marriage. But all her hopes were 
definitely shattered even at the onset of her so-much-dreamed-of 
married life when she found her husband to be sexually impotent. 

Sexual impotency of her husband was found to be one of the 
most important apparent factors instrumental in bringing about 
her marital maladjustment. To compensate for his sexual impo- 
tency, her husband had become over-aggressive and had excessive 
ego demands. He commanded his wife to carry out all orders just 
to establish his superiority over her. She resented his domination 
and revolted against his notion that she, as a wife, was required 
only to serve him and to carry out every behest of his without 
demur, because she believed that it was not a wife’s duty to dance 
attendance on her husband all the time. On the other hand, she 
was of the view that it was the husband’s duty to look after the 
comforts of his wife and to treat her with consideration and 
respect. It was this disparity in the attitudes of husband and wife 
towards each other’s status and role that aggravated their marital 
maladjustment. 

Mr A. because of his incapacity to satisfy his wife sexually, 
suffered from inferiority frustration, which in turn created un- 
conscious fear in him that his wife might cease to care for him 
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and that she might satisfy herself sexually with other men. This 
made him feel very insecure and he became abnormally suspicious. 
That his wife was unfaithful to him was almost an obsession with 
him. He would not even go to his work lest she should indulge 
sexually with his brothers or even with his father. All these suspi- 
cions clearly indicate his deep-rooted fears born out of his 
inferiority complex. 

The other manifestation of his feeling of inferiority and sense of 
insecurity was his not letting his wife study further, fearing that 
being out at college she would be sexually indulging with other 
men and that she would cease to care for him once she became 
more educated and economically independent. These fears created 
anxiety in him and that anxiety manifested itself in his more 
aggressive and harsh behaviour towards his wife. 

Both heredity and environment had done most to make Mr A. 
develop into an immature, irresponsible, and emotionally as well 
as mentally unstable person. It was because of his unstable mind 
and emotional immaturity that he became frustrated easily and 
had excessive ego-demands, These personality traits of the husband 
along with their manifestation in his undesirable behaviour “also 
caused marital disputes and discord. 

The circumstances in which Mrs A. had to live after marriage 
also proved unfavourable for her marital harmony. She had to 
live in a joint family where she could not pull on with her sister- 
in-law. This created an uncongenial atmosphere for marital happi- 
ness, specially because Mrs A. was not the type who could tolerate 
any kind of ill-treatment on the part of her in-laws. z 

The financial stringency made her married life all the more 
uncomfortable, dissatisfying, and disappointing. As her husband's 
income was meagre and she had to depend on his brothers for 
financial support, her sisters-in-law got an occasion to look down 
upon her and to treat her unkindly. This circumstance made 
Mrs A. who was intolerant and ill-tempered right from the begin- 
ning, very abusive and impertinent to them. All this along with 
her being unfaithful to her husband were mainly responsible for 
bringing about multiple frictions and need frustration in her 
married life. And the action and interaction of all these factors 
resulted in utter maladjustment in the married life of Mrs A. 
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Case-Study No. 60 


Case-Study No. 60, given below, presents the life of a woman 
belonging to that sub-group of women who had established well- 
adjustment in marriage prior to their taking up jobs and whose 
employment further helped them to maintain their adjustment in 
marriage. 


Mrs B. was a stout woman of medium height and average looks. She 
belonged to a Hindu Vaish family. She was 44 years of age. She was 
a matriculate and had obtained a Diploma in Home Science. Her 
husband was a graduate of medicine, He held a government gazetted 
post and was getting a salary of Rs 1,400 per month. They had been 
married for the last 27 years and had five children—four of them were 
quite grown up, the fifth and the youngest child was only 4 years of age. 
Mrs B. had been in job for 6 years. 

Mrs B. was born in a village of Uttar Pradesh where her father had 
landed property. She was the youngest child of her parent’s three 
children—one son and two daughters, She had had her early schooling 
in the village, then she studied at home for a few years. By the time 
she finished her early schooling, her elder sister had got marired, Her 
brother-in-law was woking in a nearby town and she went there and 
stayed with her sister for making preparation for her matriculation 
examination, As soon as she completed her matriculation, she got 
married to a boy of her parent’s choice. 

Mr B. was born in a small town of Uttar Pradesh. He had had his 
schooling there. He was the eldest child of his parent's five sons and 
seven daughters. By the time he completed his schooling, his father, 
who was in government job, had been posted at some place in West 
Punjab (now in Pakistan). Mr B. received his college education there. 
After completing his medical course, he got married to Mrs B., who 
had been selected for him by his parents. 

When Mrs B. got married, her husband was living with his parents 
and was searching for a job. So after marriage she had to stay with 
her in-laws. Her father-in-law, mother-in-law, four unmarried sisters-in- 
law, one widowed sister-in-law, and four unmarried brothers-in-law were 
all living there together. As her husband was at that time economically 
dependent on his parents, his mother was unkind to her. 

Talking about the difficult time that she had to pass immediately 
after her marriage, Mrs B. said, “I had quite a miserable time for full 
one year when I had to stay with my inlaws., I was not accustomed 
to living amongst so many people in a small place, so I felt suffocated. 
And on top of that my mother-in-law and sisters-in-law ordered me 
about to do the household jobs and treated me harshly. This hurt me 
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very much.” She further said, “But whenever I complained to my 
husband about my. in-law’s unkind treatment, he appreciated the situa- 
tion and asked me to tolerate all that and to be good to everyone till 
the time he got his job, after which, he promised to take me away 
with him to the place of his work. So I quietly tolerated all that and 
served my husband with all my affection and devotion for him. I 
respected him very much for his kind and considerate attitude towards 
me and for realising my difficulty in putting up with my in-laws.” 

She pointed out that her husband became greatly attached to her 
for all that she did for him and for being very patient and tolerant with 
her in-laws, and that it was his concern and affection for her that 
helped her to ignore the maltreatment of her in-laws. In reference to 
ner other satisfactions which compensated for the ill-treatment of her 
in-laws, she remarked, “My husband’s being faithful to me and his 
being sexually satisfying to me gave me immense happiness. We never 
had any differences over sexual relationship and got complete satisfaction 
from each other.” 

As soon as Mr B. got a job at some other place, Mrs B, joined him 
and ever since theirs has been a nuclear family. Soon after they had 
fixed their separate establishment, her first child was born and’ then 
she had three more children later on. Though for the first few years 
after her marriage her husband was getting a meagre salary, she did not 
face serious financial difficulties because of her husband’s simple habits 
and sympathetic as well as helpful attitude and her own efficiency in 
carrying out the household jobs. She did practically all the household 
work herself and looked after children also. Even later on when her 
husband got a better-paid job, she kept only a part-time servant and 
carried out happily the houschold chores herself. She related, “I liked 
to look after my children myself when they were young. Since my 
husband was fond of particular dishes, I felt very happy in cooking 
myself the dishes of his choice. That pleased my husband and saved 
a lot of money which would have been spent, if I had kept a whole- 
time servant.” She never found it tiring or tedious to do-all the house- 
hold work herself. On the contrary, she said, she enjoyed looking after 
her home, husband, and children, 

Commenting on the tastes, likes, dislikes, ideas, and attitudes of her 
husband Mrs B. stated that they were very much similar to those of 
hers and that most of the times they agreed on the important issues 
of marricd and family life. She particularly admired her husband by 
saying, “My husband had none of the vices about which I could com- 
plain. He took alcohol only rarely and in small quantitics. He was 
not after other women and felt very much satisfied to be with me. 
He respected me and took me with him to his official and social 
functions, even though I was not much educated and did not know 
how to move in society. He gradually taught me how to conduct myself 
in society. I really respected him for all that.” She added, “I tried my 
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best to do what pleased him and he also never did anything that dis- 
pleased me.” f 

When even the youngest child started going to school and his old 
widowed cousin came to stay with them, Mr. B. expressed his wish 
that his wife should take up a job. That would, he thought, add to 
the family income and would create more confidence in her to be able 
to move in society and would make her economically independent also. 
She happily agreed to her husband's suggestion and after taking training 
for two years, she took up the job of a teacher of Home Science in a 
school, 

While answering the question whether after taking up the job she 
experienced any difficulty in carrying out her dual duties—of home 
and job—she said, “I never felt much trouble in carrying out my work 
at home in addition to the duties of my job, for my children were very 
disciplined and they helped one another and the older ones looked after 
the younger ones. I did not, therefore, leave my job even when another 
child was born while I was in employment. With a reliable maid- 
servant and the old widowed sister-in-law at home, I did not experience 
difficulty in continuing with my job even when the child was very 
young. All family members helped one another in carrying out house- 
hold duties and responsibilities. Morcover, I have been quite healthy 
and I don’t get tired easily and I carry out my duties happily and 
efficiently.” 

She stated that she found working in the school very elevating, be- 
cause there were so many educated girls and women in the school to 
talk to. Moreover, her work was not at all strenuous. Since she had 
great interest in Home Science, she derived a great deal of satisfaction 
out of her job. She said that she had learnt a lot since she had taken 
up the job and that she felt more alert and cheerful in being out of 
the house for a few hours which provided a very healthy change for 
her. She emphasised, “The additional income of Rs 200 per month 
has also been an added advantage for the family, because I had three 
daughters to be married and my husband felt very happy about this 
financial contribution of mine, My husband does not mind little in- 
conveniences caused on account of my being in job but I also make 
it a point to see that he is properly looked after. We respect each 


other.” She continued to say, “I am very happily married and our 


children are all good at studies, good at household jobs, and are very 
obedient and respectful to us. My working has definitely made the life 
of every member of our family more systematic and smoother. We have 
learnt how to be independent, considerate, and cooperative.” 


The facts and details, recorded above, as well as Mrs B.’s own 
remarks indicate that both her external and internal circumstances 
were favourable for achieving marital harmony, She got married 
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at an early age and had no high hopes and expectations out of her 
marriage. He husband’s being not only sexully very satisfying 
but being very faithful to her as well was responsible to a con- 
siderable extent for establishing her marital happiness and 
harmony. His being understanding, affectionate, and respectful 
towards her satisfied her ego so deeply as to enable her to overlook 
the unpleasant atmosphere of the joint-family and gave her for- 
bearance to tolerate the inconsiderate behaviour of in-laws with 
whom she had to live for a few months after her marriage. 
Another factor which facilitated their marital adjustment was 
the fact of her husband’s getting in to a government gazetted post, 
which, being transferable, enabled them to live away from Mr 


__ B’s parents and other members of the joint-family. This circum- 


stance proved very helpful in establishing harmony in the married 
life of Mrs B., because a great source of irritation in husband-wife 
relationship was avoided by her not having to live with her in- 
laws who were unkind to her and treated her with indifference. 
The opportunity to live in a nuclear family with only her husband 
and children to look after and her own household to manage the 
way she wanted to do in an atmosphere where she and her husband 
could look after one another’s interest and could satisfy each 
other's needs helped Mrs B. to a considerable extent in achieving 
well adjustment in her married life. 

Another favourable circumstance was that both she and her 
husband not only had similar social and cultural family back- 
ground, but had also similar ideas, similar ways of looking at 
things, and similar values of life. They therefore, had harmonious 
companionship based on common interests and compatible tem 
perament. 

Mr and Mrs B.'s having compatible attitude towards each other's 


role and status was responsible to a great extent for bringing about 
harmonious relationship in their married life, 


Another factor that contributed to Mrs B.'s marital harmony was 
her being adaptable, tolerant, and understanding. Her efficiency 
-in household jobs and her ability to run the house economically 
helped her a lot in maintaining the happiness of the family even 
when her husband had limited income. Her having good physical 
health and her being energetic and alert and above all her taking 
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pride in her roles of a housewife and a mother, and her knack of 
giving proper training to each member of the family and of keeping 
all of them satisfied and happy, also went a long way in achieving 
and furthering her marital adjustment. 

Her willingly and readily taking up a job on the suggestion of 
her husband further contributed towards her marital happiness, 
because both took equal pride in her being employed and she was 
efficient enough to carry out her dual role very successfully and 
smoothly. Her taking equal pride in her role as an employee and 
in her role as a housewife and her husband’s being considerate, 
cooperative, and broad-minded helped her to maintain harmonious 
marital relationship even after she got employed. 


Case-Study No. 159 


Case-Study No. 159 presents a case out of that group of women 
who had never been in jobs before their marriage and had never 
thought of taking up a job after getting married and who took 
up jobs only after experiencing maladjustment in their marired life. 
Their taking up jobs further deteriorated their marital harmony 
and brought about more frustrations and frictions in their married 
life. 


Mrs C. was a good-looking, well-dressed, and smart woman of 36 years 
of age, with charming manners and an impressive personality. She was 
a graduate, She was employed in a government organisation and was 
drawing a salary of about Rs 800 per month. Her husband was 44 
years of age and was an M.A. He was holding a government gazetted 
post and was getting a salary of Rs 900 per month. They had got 
married 18 years back and had only one child, a daughter, who was 
11 years old. Mrs C. had been in service for the last 9 years. She had 
separated from her husband and was living away from him, Her mother 
lived with her but was not financially dependent on her, for she had 
sufficient income of her own from her property. Mrs C. had not taken 
legal separation or divorce, for she said she was not interested in getting 
married to any particular person. 

Mrs C. was born in a well-to-do Punjabi family. Her father was ‘in 
Class I government gazetted service. She was the youngest child and 
the only daughter of her parents. She had two elder brothers, one of 
who had died a few years ago. All of them were brought up in 
a very comfortable and luxurious environment. Right from her childhood 
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she was used to spending money lavishly and living well, She had 
had her schooling in the best of schools. She had lived most of her 
life before marriage in South India where her father was posted for a 
number of years. So, even though she originally belonged to Punjab, 

she was not able to speak Punjabi—the language spoken in Punjab. 
‘She had been fond of music and literature and had taken lessons in 
Indian classical music as a school girl. She was sophisticated and very 
reserved by temperament. She reported that before marriage she used 

to go to cultural shows and programmes with her brothers which, she 

said, she always enjoyed very much. Her brothers were very much 
attached to her and cared a lot for her. She had great admiration for 
her eldest brother who was a good writer and could paint well. They 
all had very loving and harmonious relationships with one another. As 
goon as she passed her Intermediate examination at the age of 18, she 
ge married to a person of her father’s choicc—a young and educated 
rson belonging to a well-to-do family of Punjab and who held a good 
job. Mrs C. said that she did not object to marrying Mr C., for she 
had expected that being educated, well-to-do, young, and good-looking, 
he would be very cultured and refined and that she would have a com- 

fortable and happy married life with him. 

Mr C. was born and brought up in Punjab. His father was a medical 
practitioner with reasonably handsome income. He was the third of 
his parent’s three daughters and two sons. He had received his educa- 
tion in Punjab, He had had a comfortable living in his childhood. 
But the atmosphere in which he was brought up was not at all con- 
genial for the development of taste for classical music, literature, or 
other fine arts. After passing his M.A. examination he got into a 
government gazetted job. He was 26 years of age when he got married 
to the girl of his parent’s choice. 

After marriage Mrs C. stayed with her in-laws for a few days. She re- 
lated her reactions to her husband’s family atmosphere in these words: 
“Having lived mostly in South India, I was not well conversant with 
the Punjabi language, and my husband and in-laws all spoke Punjabi. 
The pitch of their voice was always too loud, noisy and unrefined to 
be pleasing and their jokes too were very vulgar. TI felt suffocated in 
that atmosphere, because there 1 found nothing cultured or refined 
right from the way each member of the family spoke to the way they 
ate and behaved.” 

She confided that she found her husband extremely crude and direct 
in his approach towards sexual union, She had expected a very tender 
and affectionaté handling to prepare her, as it were, for surrendering 
herself to him for the sex act or for taking any interest in it. On 
finding her husband falling shockingly short of her expectations, she felt 
irritated and frustrated. 

In connection with her husband's queer habits she pointed out that 
even the accent with which her husband spoke English or even Hindus- 
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tani was irritating to her. She felt humiliated and embarrassed when 
he cut obscene jokes in the presence of ladies in social gatherings. Her 
husband’s habit of becoming too familiar with people only after know- 
ing them for a short duration appeared her to be very uncultured and 
wanting in good manners. While narrating the incidents of her married 
life which frustrated her and made her dislike her husband, she said 
that after a few days she was asked to sing in a party and she sang 
a classical song which none of the persons present there appreciated. 
After, the party her husband ridiculed her and said what she sang was 
rubbish and asked her as to why she could not sing some film song. 
This greatly disappointed and annoyed her and in annoyance she said, 
“I thought I was in a cultured and refined gathering where people would 
highly appreciate classical music. I did not know that I was among 
barbarians who like to listen to cheap film music.” She said 
that since that day she felt disappointed that all her ta i 
of classical music and dancing was a waste for her husband, 

his relatives and friends. 

After a few days when she started living with her husband at the 
place where he was posted, she found that her husband was extremely 
tight with money and would not give her enough money even for 
household expenses. She expressed, “I had to ask my husband for 
money for the household expenditure and he would not give it unless 
I persistently asked him for it good many times and he always criticised 
me for being reckless in spending money. This was very hurting to 
me and I could not tolerate all this.” 

Relating certain incidents to point out her husband's stinginess and 
undesirable behaviour, she said that once she went with her husband 
for shopping and asked the shopkeeper to pack a saree which she liked. 
Her husband asked the price of the saree and on finding the price 
rather high, asked her, “Why can’t you buy a less expensive saree? T 
can’t understand your choice. ‘This saree is too sober and too expensive 
to be bought without due consideration.” And then he returned the 
saree to the shopkeeper. She not only felt irritated but also felt greatly 
insulted and she retaliated by taking out money from her pocket saying, 
“Well, if you cannot afford to buy me a saree like this, my father has 
given me money enough to buy it,” and she bought it in spite of her 
husband's disapproval. 

She said that she could not stand her husband's criticism over her 
using a little expensive cosmetics, decent clothes and even over her 
spending on getting wholesome meals prepared. Giving an instance, 
she narrated, “During my pregnancy I needed nourishing food and 
vitamin tablets, I asked the servant to bring vitamin tablets. He 
counter-ordered the servant not to bring vitamins, saving that there was 
nothing extraordinary in being pregnant and that no special diet or 
vitamin was needed. I felt extremely humiliated on that account and 
I was greatly disappointed at not getting the attention and care that I 
used to get at my parent’s place.” She explained how every time when 
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she bought anything for herself or for the house, serious quarrels with 
her husband ensued and this distressed her immensely. 

She pointed out that her husband treated her like an inferior being 
and vehemently criticised her and ridiculed her for her tastes and 
interests and for her lack of proficiency in household jobs. He constantly 
criticised her for everything that she said or did. He was never satisfied 
with her way of running the household and accused her of being most 
inefficient. And this was most hurting and annoying for her. 

Referring to his behaviour with her she said, “My husband talked to 
me very harshly and always ordered me to do kitchen work which, he 
thought, was one of the main duties of a wife. I refused to do the 
household chores which I had not been accustomed to doing before 
marriage. I resented his looking down upon me and his asserting his 

riority over me, for I always believed that a wife has the same 
: as the husband in the house and that she should respected by the 
g sband as his equal.” Further she added that in every respect she 
found her. husband much below her expectations and different from 
her. She was fond of attending cultural shows—programmes of classical 
music and dancing—which her husband disliked very much. He, on 
the contrary, liked to go to cheap movies which she hated to see. She 
liked to possess and read books on literature, philosophy, and other serious 
subjects, and her husband could not stand her reading books and he 
criticised her for that. These clashes between them with regard to their 
likes and dislikes, she said, were very painful to her and kept her very 
tense. 

The partition of the country rendered her husband jobless and soon 
they started having more frictions over financial matters. Mrs C. found 
it unbearable to continue to stay with him till he got re-employed. So 
she came away to her parents, completed her graduation and went to 
her brother who was posted in London, She stayed there for one year. 
By that time her husband had again secured a job and he asked her to 
join him. On his insistence she joined him but she said that she found 
her husband more crude, rude, and unlikable after her return from London, 
She admitted that after having been abroad and having lived in the 
company of her brother and his friends, who were well-read, cultured, 
and sophisticated, she found her husband very much inferior in intellect 
and very uncouth in behaviour, and too coarse and vulgar to feel like 
submitting to his sexual demands. Her sexual indifference towards her 
husband and her not paying heed to his criticisms and instructions an- 
noyed him immensely and he started scolding and abusing her for her 
indifference. 

Mrs C. stated that she had friction with her husband over his being 
too conservative and narrow in his attitude towards her conduct. He 
did not approve of her talking to and mixing with other men, She 
could not tolerate this, specially after she had been abroad where her 
brother, who was very brosdminded, liked her to move in mixed 
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gatherings. 

While narrating another incident which frustrated her a lot, she said 
that when she was delivered of a baby girl at her parent’s place, her 
husband was informed telegraphically. On getting this news he neither 
came to see her and the child nor sent even a congratulatory telegram. 
After long last when he did come after eight months of the birth of the 
child, he did not care even to bring toys for the child. She felt very 
hurt on her husband’s unconcern for her and for the child. 

Having met with various frustrations and disappointments in her 
marriage, Mrs C. decided to take up a job which might provide her with 
intellectual satisfaction, mouey of her own and freedom to mix with 
people. On the first opportunity, therefore, she took up a suitable job. 
i r Mrs C. particularly observed, “My taking’ up the job annoyed my 
husband immensely and he said that it was insulting to him that I 

should take up a job when he was earning enough to support me. Hea 
| asked me to leave the job which I refused to do. This made our rela- 


tions more tense and strained.” She said that since her being in job 
enabled her to have money of her own, she spent it the way she felt 
like spending. Her husband's objecting to it and emphasising that she 
should take his permission for spending even her own earned money 
was unbearable to her and she was rude to him and retorted that he 
had no right to question how she spent her money and that she was 
at liberty to spend it the way she felt like doing. These frictions created 
i very unpleasant atmosphere in the house. 
| She continued to say that her husband often taunted her saying that 
: ever since she had taken up the job, she had become very vain and 
| indifferent towards him. She herself admitted that ever since she got 
! employed, she did not any longer care to carry out her husband's orders 
j and to fulfil his demands, for slie felt that being an earning member 
| she was equally entitled to due respect and consideration and she 
demanded the same from him. She said, “My husband wanted me to 
pay him all the attention and to look after his every comfort after I 
| came back from the office and he wanted that he should be served like 
a master, I refused to do so, for I also needed attention, care, and 
i relaxation after the whole day's work. On this issue also we used to 
have frequent clashes.” In reference to another point of friction over her 
| taking up job, she said, “If ever I was delayed at work, my husband 
) would become furious and would accuse me of staying behind with my 
| male colleagues after office hours with the purpose of indulging in 
extramarital sexual relationship with them and that I was a woman of 
loose morals. This was unbearable and I answered him back rudely. 
On that score we had very unpleasant and bitter quarrels which were 
very torturous. Though my marital relations took a worse turn on my 
taking up the job, but I personally felt much more satisfied to be gain- 
fully employed and to have a life of my own. That is why I continued 
with my job in spite of my husband's repeated insistence on my giving 
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it up. And ultimately I decided to part with my husband and then 
separated from him.” 

Her father had died four years back and since then her mother, 
being all alone, had been living with Mrs C. 


From the life history, incidents of married life and reactions of 
both Mr and Mrs C. to their marital relationships as related by 
Mrs C., it is traceable that her marriage did not work right from 
the very beginning mainly because their social and cultural family 
backgrounds were at variance with each other. Her husband had 
been brought up in an environment entirely different from the one 
in which she was brought up. Different socialisation and culturisa- 
tion of husband and wife resulted in the development of entirely 
different and incompatible personalities. As such their interests, 
likes, dislikes, temperament, needs, expectations out of life and 
from each other, and their ways of looking at things were com- 
pletely irreconcilable. What was vital and meaningful for the wife 
was meaningless and trite for the husband and vice versa and this 
led to multiple frustrations and frictions in their married life. 

Differences on financial matters also created clashes between 
them. The clashes were not based on insufficiency of income as 
such, but they took place because there was always disagreement 
between them on the ways of spending family income. Having 
been brought up in luxurious environment and being used to 
spending money lavishly at her father’s place, Mrs C. was fond 
of spending money on good living. Her husband, on the other 
hand, was extremely stingy and felt irritated at having to spend 
money even on maintaining good standard of living. His being 
hypercritical of his wife’s ways of spending money and her being 
intolerant of that criticism widened the differences between them. 

Remarks of Mr and Mrs C. as reported by Mrs C. clearly show 
how each looked down upon the other because each considered 
that he or she was superior to the other. Their “ascendance-sub- 
mission” conflicts were based on their discordant attitudes towards 
each other’s role and status. These conflicts were the result of 
different notions of both the spouses about the role of the other, 
notions which were formed in their childhood and which were the 
outcome of the cultural conditions of the family group of each 
partner. Both of them experienced ego-frustration. The wife felt 
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frustrated because she was not given the respect and considera- 
tion which she needed for her ego-satisfaction, whereas the husband 
felt frustrated because his orders were not carried out implicitly 
by his wife and because he was not treated as the superior partner 
by the wife which was needed to satisfy his vanity. His ego- 
threat, because of his feeling that his wife was superior in family 
background and in physical charms, manifested itself in his reac- 
tionary behaviour of looking down upon her and in his being 
hypercritical of her tastes, likes, dislikes, and of her ways of 
looking at things. This, along with her superiority complex, gave 
their marriage a very gloomy colour. 

The gulf between them was widened by the event of the parti- 
tion of the country which rendered Mr C. jobless. His frustration 
on account of being jobless made him very much more irritable 
over money matters and Mrs C. had to come away to her parents 
till he was re-employed. Her doing graduation and going abroad 
for one year developed in her more self-consciousness, keener 
feeling of superiority over her husband, and more individualised 
tastes. This created a background which heightened the contrast 
between the atmosphere of her liking and that in which she had 
to live with her husband after coming back from abroad. And 
she felt more dissatisfied and distressed with her marital relation- 
ship and their differences went on widening. 

What made differences between Mr and Mrs C. more frustrating 
was the fact that neither of them was adjustable and prepared to 
make compromises and accept the other’s different ways and 
views as such, Each was rigid and each clung to his or her own 
ways of feeling and of looking at things and this made their 
relations with each other very discordant and incompatible. 

The situation became more tense when she took up a job for the 
sake of her ego-satisfaction by becoming economically indepen- 
dent. Her husband felt his ego was bruised and that he was being 
insulted by his wife’s taking up a job, because he believed that 
it was a slur on the dignity of the husband and that it spoke of 
his incapacity to support his wife. This feeling of being insulted 
made him react in a manner which rendered him more dominating 
and aggressive towards his wife and this increased the conflicts 
between them. 
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Mrs G.’s being in a job which required her to work with men 
made her husband feel very insecure. As he always been very 
conservative in his ideas and conceptions, he disliked his wife's 
mixing with her male colleagues. Out of his ego-threat and sense 
of insecurity on his wife’s becoming economically independent and 
working with men, he became suspicious of her fidelity and 
accused her a number of times of being promiscuous. Since Mrs 
C., who had been vain from the very beginning, had become too 
conscious of her economic independence, she became even less 
tolerant of her husband’s interferences and criticism. All these 
things aggravated their marital maladjustment, but even after her 
employment her marital frictions and frustration mostly centred 
round the same issues and areas of marital life as were there before 
she took up the job. Their differences became wider and wider till 
her marriage completely failed and she started living away from 
her husband and continued with her job. 

Thus, we find that disparity between Mr and Mrs C.’s socialisa- 
tion and culturisation on account of different family backgrounds 
gave rise to different and incompatible personality patterns of 
husband and wife and it was the cultural differentiation and in- 
dividualisation of life patterns which, more than anything else, 
created clashes and tensions between them and which in the 
absence of adjustabiltiy on the part of both led their married life 
to complete frustration and failure. 


Case-Study No. 144 


Case-Study No. 144 is the case of a woman who belonged to that 
group of women who had never worked before marriage but had 
received high education before marriage and who took up jobs 
only after they had achieved marital adjustment and whose taking 
up jobs further facilitated in maintaining their marital harmony 
and happiness. 


Mrs D. was a woman of medium height; she had a proportionately 
built body, fair complexion, sharp features, and a pleasing personality. 
She was smartly dressed and was very confident in her behaviour, She 
was about 34 years old, was an M.A. and was employed in a semi- 
government organization on a salary of Rs 700 per month. Her 
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husband was 39 years of age; he was an Engineer and was employed in 
a Private Firm on a salary of Rs 1,200 per month. They had been 
married for 12 years and had one daughter and one son. She had been 
in job for five years. 

Mrs D. was born in a well-to-do Punjabi family. She was the eldest 
child of her parent’s four daughters and one son. She had received — 
her school education in various schools of good standard, as she always 
went with her father wherever he happened to be posted. Her father 
was in Class I government service at that time. While she was still at 
school, he came to be posted in Delhi, She had received her advanced 
schooling and college education in Delhi. She had enjoyed a com- 
fortable living and as her parents were affectionate and understanding, 
she had passed a contended childhood. All her sisters and her brother 
were given high education, She was good looking and was a good 
student also. So she was liked by all her friends and teachers, Her 
relatives also liked her. Immediately after doing her M.A., her marriage 
was fixed by her parents with Mr D. who belonged to an upper middle- 
class family of Punjab. He was young, handsome, and decently fixed 
up. He was earning about Rs 900 per month at that time. 

Mr D. was born in a well-to-do family. He was the fifth child of his 
parent’s seven sons and three daughters. He had had his schooling 
at different places, as his father was in a transferable job, His parents 
were happily married and the atmosphere of the house was very com- 
fortable and congenial for happy and healthy living. All his brothers 
and sisters had affectionate relationship with one another. Mr D. had 
received early college education in India, after which he studied in the 
United States and took his Degree in Engineering from Ohio University. 
He worked there for some time; then he came back to India and got a 
lucrative job in Delhi. After some time he got married with a girl of 
his parent’s choice. 

Mrs D. had realised that she would have to adjust to the likes and 
dislikes of her husband because she did not know him at all before 
marriage, She was well prepared for that and she had complete confi- 
dence in her ability to adjust and make her married life very happy. 
With this confidence she got married, 

Mrs D, did not have to live with her in-laws for more than a week 
after her marriage. During that time their behaviour was indifferent 
towards her. This disturbed her, but she said that she went out of the 
way to please them and was very respectful towards them. This changed 
their attitude towards her to a considerable extent and they became a 
little kind to her. 

Talking about her sexual experience after marriage, she confided, 
“Though in the beginning I found my husband a little rough, direct, 
and impatient, but I did not mind it much and tried my best to satisfy 
him sexually. After sometime he came to understand the type of hand- 
ling I liked and then we both began to derive much pleasure and satis- 
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faction out of the sexual union.” She added, “I do not remember to 
have ever refused him sexual union if he was desirous and most of the 
times I too wanted it. But even if it so happened that I did not feel 
like it when he wanted it, I did not refuse and willingly shared bed 
with him. My husband also neyer demanded it as his right.” 

When asked whether she had experienced difficulties in her married 
lie, she said, “I had to face a little difficulty in the beginning when I 
found my husband to be very obstinate. I used to argue with him 
and I tried to make him give up the habits and interests which I did 
not like, but that created a little friction between us. Then I realised 
that it was no use arguing with him because he would certainly do 
what he wanted to do and would always stick adamantly to his point 
of view. On, I came to realise that obstinacy was his weakness I took 
care not to give him any occasion to get into the obstinate frame of 

ind and thus avoided hot arguments and unpleasant quarrels, She 
pointed out that her husband appreciated her giving in and agreeing 
to whatever he said even when he was unreasonable and wanted to do 
a certain thing only because he liked to assert his superiority. 

Giving examples of the types of frictions that she had with her 
husband in the early months of her married life, she said that after a 
few days of her marriage her husband wanted to play Bridge with his 
friends. He asked her to accompany him, but since she did not know 
how to play Bridge, she declined to go but did not stop him, She only 
requested him not to be very late in coming back at night, So he went 
away alone but came back quite late. When she questioned him, he 
became very angry and said that he was not going to give up playing 
Bridge for anything and that she should not interfere in that at all. 
That distressed her very much and she felt much insulted. She stated, 
“Gradually I understood his strong liking for Bridge and after that | 
never tried to dissuade him from playing that. But by and by I made 
him agree to play Bridge at home, so that I could attend to other jobs 
while he was playing cards and yet have him at home.” 

She related, “Though in the beginning my husband felt irritated at 
my not taking a genuine intercst in learning how to play Bridge, there 
was seldom any quarrel on this account after it was understood between 
us that though I would not be taking an active part in the game, I 
would at the same time not prevent him from pursuing his interest 
in it.” 

Some of Mr D.s habits also irritated her to start with and even later 
on they irritated her sometimes. Commenting on these habits, she said, 
“My husbabnd’s being over-hospitable, his habit of forcing people to take 
drinks and meals with us without notice, and his habit of becoming 
too familiar with his friends and their wives irritated me, for I was 
used to reserved and sophisticated behaviour, His habit of occasionally 
drinking more than was good for him also irritated me quite a lot in the 
early months of my married life, but when I had come to know my 
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husband's temperament and when I was convinced that he would not 
change his habit, I became tolerant towards his weaknesses and accepted 
them happily, for he had good many qualities also to compensate for 
his weak points.” 

Pondering over her husband's qualities, she emphasised that he was 
very loving to her and wanted her to share all his joys. He was not 
at all demanding and never demanded attention and care from her as 
his right. He was honest and frank and had a very good character. He 
had always been very broadminded and had never checked upon her 
activities. He had been very faithful to her and was sexually satisfying. 
He never troubled her over money matters. He was not critical. On 
the contrary, he appreciated her efficiency in running the household and 
looking after him and the children. He helped her in looking after 
the children whenever help was required. 

She said that she, on her part, took pride in carrying out her house-~ 
hold duties and that she derived great satisfaction from looking after 
her home, husband, and children. She recapitulated, “There are many 
pleasant experiences of my married life. My going out with my husband 
for movies and other outings and sharing bed with him are some of the 
pleasant experiences of my married life. When I was expecting my 
first child, my husband looked after me very tenderly and after it was 
born he came every evening to me after returning from his office and 
sat by my side for the whole evening. He gave me all the affection 
and attention that I needed at that time. All these things brought him 
very much closer to me. His affectionate as well as considerate be- 
haviour and his attachment to and respect for my parents and my other 
relatives also contributed towards bringing us closer to each other.” 

Talking about other things that made her happy after marriage, she 
said, “As I had been used to spending a lot of money before my 
marriage, I was greatly pleased to find my husband liberal both in 
spending money and in letting me use it whichever way I wanted to 
use it. He never questions me how I spend money and I never nag 
him for spending money on drinks and on entertainment of friends. 
We very rarely have friction over money matters.” She added, “We 
both have been tolerant of each other’s weak points. We have always 
been openly discussing every problem between ourselves, After experi- 
encing difficulty in the beginning in accepting one another's disparities 
in interests and differences in temperament, we have happily settled 
down in our married life. Though we both made-efforts but the greater 
part of the efforts to bring about harmony in our married life has been 
mine.” 

After six and a half years of their marriage, Mr D. was posted to 
Delhi where her parents were already living. When they had settled 
down nicely and had engaged a reliable servant to do the household 
jobs, both she and her husband thought that it would be better if she 
took, up a job. They felt that her taking up a job would add 
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to the family income which was always welcome in a place like 
Delhi and would at the same time keep her usefully occupied, So she 
took up a job and since then she has been in job without break, For- 
tunately, she has not had to live away from her husband on account 
of her job, as her husband continues to be posted in Delhi since she 
got employed there, 

She explained how she did not find it very difficult to take up the 
responsibilities of the job even when her children were quite young, 
for her parents were living next door and her mother, who loved her 
very much, looked after her children in her absence. Then, her workiny, 
hours were also not inconvenient. She used to leave the house a litt): 
after her husband left for his office and was home before her husband 
returned. Her work, moreover, was not very strenuous. She liked her 
job environment very much. She said that she was entirely satisfied 
with her job and derived a lot of satisfaction out of it. 

While referring to her two roles, she said, “I take as much pride in 
my role as a working woman as in that of a wife, mother, and house- 
wife. I do not find it difficult to carry out the two duties at one and 
the same time. On the contrary, it gives me a lot of satisfaction to carry 
out my job. At work I enjoy an outing of my liking and I mect friends 
of my choice. I have a great satisfaction in having an individual status 
and independent income and I have love my job.” She remarked with 
pride that her job did not interfere with her marital harmony, largely be- 
cause her husband did not demand extra attention and care. He did 
not mind her getting late or going to attend official functions in the 
evening. As he was broadminded, he did not mind her mixing with 
his friends or her male colleagues. He took pride in her good looks, 
education, and official status. She, on her part, never gave her husband 
any occasion to complain against her conduct. She pointed out that 
her taking up the job had made her happier and more ‘satisfied and that 
she felt more enthusiastic about carrying out her household duties and 
responsibilities and she was very particular that her home and husband 
were not neglected and were always given due attention and care, She 
felt that their married life became still more happy and harmonious 
after her taking up the job. 


As is clear from the above account of Mrs D.'s married life, she 
did have some difficulties after her marriage in the areas of sex, 
difference of interest, habits and the difference in temperament, 
particularly with regard to her husband's obstinacy. After under- 
standing her husband’s temperament, she rarely contradicted him 
and allowed him to have his way. Her very affectionate, considerate. 
respectful, and tolerant attitude towards her husband helped her 
in achieving marital harmony. Her adaptability and her giving 
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her husband due regards and her husband’s loving and respectful 
attitude towards her and their compatibility with regard to their 
attitude towards each other’s role and place in the family, imparted 
ego-statisfaction to both and was instrumental, to a great extent, 
in establishing harmonious marital relationship between them, 
despite certain disparities in their interests and temperament. 

Mrs D.’s taking pride in her role as a housewife, wife, and mother 
and her ability to run the house very efficiently, systematically, and 
successfully also contributed to her marital happiness and adjust- 
ment. Because, in spite of the added responsibilities of job, the 
responsibility of running the household still lies mainly with the 
wife. 

Her husband’s being faithful to her and their being sexually 
satisfying to each other helped them to get well-adjusted in sexual 
relationship which, in turn, facilitated their adjustment in marital 
relationship. 

Her circumstances were also favourable for marital harmony. 
She got at her husband’s place the same amount of attention as 
she did at her parent's place before marriage. In the matter of 
material comforts and amenities also, she got all that she was used 
to before getting married. She did not have to live with her in- 
laws who were not very kind to her. Her living in a nuclear 
family of her own in which she had only her husband and children 
to look after and an atmosphere where she could resolve the 
differences between her husband and herself amicably also contri- 
buted towards her adjustment in marriage. 

Mrs D, had no financial difficulties even when her husband’s pay 
was not high, They never had frictions over money matters be- 
cause they mostly agreed on the way the money was to be spent 
and none was critical of the other's manner of spending the 
money. 

She had not to do much work in the house and whatever duties 
by way of supervision and running of the house she had to do, 
she carried out very efficiently, systematically, and happily. Mrs 
D.'s taking up a job did not interfere with her marital harmony; 
it, instead, helped her in maintaining marital adjustment, for she 
took up the job after she had established marital harmony and both 
her husband and she agreed on her taking up a job. Her husband's 
taking pride in her official status, his broadmindedness, his realising 
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that she was bearing extra strain on account of her job, his appre- 
ciating her efficiency in carrying out her dual role, her taking 
equal pride in her two roles—home and work—and her making 
conscious efforts not to neglect her husband, home, and children 
did not allow her job to come in the way of the harmony of her 
home. Her mother’s help in looking after the children during her 
absence, her convenient working hours, and her liking for her job 
were all such factors which helped her in carrying out her dual 
responsibilities successfully. Her employment, instead of being an 
impediment, made her married life still happier, for the extra money 
that she earned made their living more comfortable and kept her 
happily occupied. In this way she had hardly any time to brood 
over incidents of slight unpleasantness in her married life. 

Thus, it was found that Mrs D.’s adjustability, her conscious 
efforts to establish harmony in her married life, her affectionate, 
tolerant, and respectful attitude towards her husband and her 
husband’s loving, sincere, frank, honest, respectful, and apprecia- 
tive attitude towards his wife, his faithfulness, along with other 
favourable circumstances—financial ease and her living away from 
in-laws—led her married life to a state of happiness and harmony. 


Case-Study No. 227 


Case-Study No. 227 presents the case of a working woman belong- 
ing to the sub-group of women who, though in jobs before 
marriage, had no intention of working after marriage and who, 
therefore, left their jobs before getting married, but who had to 
take up jobs again after separating from their husbands due to 
marital maladjustment. 


Mrs E. was a tall, well-built, and smart-looking woman. She was a 
medical doctor and was 43 years of age. She had obtained post- 
graduate degree of M.R.C.O.G. from Edinburgh University. She had 
an income of nearly Rs 1,000 per month from her private medical 
practice. She had got married 22 years ago and had a 20-year-old 
daughter. Her husband (since divorced) was seven years older than 
she and was employed in a private firm on a salary of Rs 1,500 per 
month. Mrs E. had been living with her mother for the last 19 years 
and had been in private practice for about 10 years. 

Mrs E. belonged to a well-to-do family. Her father was a prosperous 
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businessman. She was the eldest child of her parents. She had a sister 
and a brother, both younger than her. All of them had had their 
schooling in very good schools. She had enjoyed a comfortable living 
at her parent’s house and had the needed affection and care of her 
parents. She had very affectionate relationhip with her brother and 
sister. At school also she was popular and was given a good deal of 
attention by her teachers and friends. In her parent's family, women 
were respected and were treated on equal footing with men. 

After doing her Senior Cambridge, she was keen to study medicine 
in order to acquire sufficient qualification and ability to earn and become 
economically independent in times of need. Otherwise she did not 
wish to take medicine as her career and had no desire to practise after 
her marriage. But her father desired that she should get married to a 
well-placed person and settie down, as he was: not keeping good health. 
On her insistence her father allowed her to complete her Medical 
Diploma Course. She had joined service after obtaining Diploma in 
Medicine, but it was just to while away:time till she got married. She 
had thought that after marriage she would comfortably settle down and 
would make a happy home and would not be employed. So she left her 
job just before she got married. The man chosen by her as her would-be 
husband was young and handsome and had the wholehearted approval of 
her father as a suitable match for her. 

She mentioned that at her parent’s place she had always seen her 
father respecting her mother and caring for her a lot. She said that 
having been brought up in that atmosphere she had expected a very 

* comfortable and happy life at her husband's place where she had thought 
that she would be respected, loved, and cared for. More so because 
she had met him for a couple of months and thought she knew him 
well before getting married. With all these expectations and hopes she 
got married. 

Mr E. belonged to a rich family. He was the youngest child of his 
parent’s two sons and one daughter. His father was a businessman of 
Punjab—pre-partition West Punjab—and owned extensive properties. 
His father had two wives. He was in the bad habit of drinking exces- 
sively and he was adulterous. He treated his wives very harshly and 
used to become violent if they ever questioned his conduct. The women 
of the house had no voice in any affair of the family, Because of his 
vices he was always in need of large sums of money which he managed 
to procure by fair of foul means. 

Mr E. had received his schooling in a big town of Punjab. He and 
his brothers even as students had contracted the bad habits of drinking 
and of visiting women of easy virtue. They had learnt to look down 
upon women and treat them like slaves. In spite of all the riches in 
the family, the children of the family were not given any special care, 
attention, and warmth. After graduation Mr E. took up a job in some 
private concern and it was then that he got married with the whole 
hearted approval of his parents. 
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After maniage Mrs E. had to live with her in-laws; as her husband 
was working in the same town and was living with his parents. His 
father, mother, step-mother, one elder brother, and his wife with two 
of their children were all- living together in the same house. Imme- 
diately after her marriage Mrs E. felt that she was not much welcome 
in the house and was treated indifferently. She felt greatly hurt when 
she found that her father-in-law, who had expected quite a substantial 
dowry in her marriage from her parents, was harsh to her only because 
the dowry was much below his expectations. 

Mrs E. expressed the distressing experience of her married life in 
these words: “On the very first night my husband almost ordered me 
harshly to undress and abruptly indulged in sexual union without any con- 
cern about my feelings. I could never have any sexual satisfaction, from 
him because he was always Very harsh and insulting to me at that time 
whereas I wanted to be treated affectionately.” She admitted that she 
could not tolerate her husband’s high-handed attitude. 

She emphasised that her mother-in-law also treated her badly. Though 
there were servants in the house, her mother-in-law insisted that she 
should do the houschold jobs and should serve the parents-in-law per- 
sonally. Whenever she refused to do the dreary houschold work, she 
was rebuked and was told that she was not being fed for nothing and 
that she would have to do work in the house. She stated being 
taunted often by her parents-inlaw for not bringing enough dowry. 
Whenever she revolted against their ill-treatment, she was abused and 
accused of being impertinent, vain, and shameless. 

She further related that what was most shocking to her was that at 
her parents-in-law’s place in the evenings all the male members of the 
family would sit with their friends and would drink till late at night. 
At times one of them would be absent from the house for the whole 
night without informing his wife. A few days after her marriage her 
husband was absent from the house for the whole night. On being 
asked by her as to where he had been that night, he snobbishly 
answered that he had gone to another woman. This not only hurt her 
but also angered her immensely and on her questioning as to why he 
did that, he harshly replied that he was a man belonging to a rich 
family and that he could not be satisfied with only one woman, He 
said that he had a tight to go to any woman he felt like going to and 
that his wife had no right to question him. This agitated Mrs E. very 
much and she was greatly frustrated, when on complaining about this, 
her mother-in-law said that that was the way of the family and that for the 
sons of rich families that was the accepted conduct and added that Mrs 
E.. was hot justified in complaining or grudging about that. 

She felt irritated to observe that for men every act and every kind 
of behaviour was justifiable, but for women, even their wanting to go 
out with their husbands was considered by her husband and in-laws as 
undesirable. She said that she had always been very fond of going 
out in mixed groups for entertainment, social calls and for meeting 
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people. She liked to dress well and keép herself well done up with 
cosmetics and latest hair style. But after marriage she was disappointed 
to find that her husband. believed that those were not the proper ways 
and conduct for women of good families.» She said, “I felt, simply 
miserable when instead of appreciating or admiring me for my smartness 
and way of dressing, I was criticised for decorating myself, and was not 
permitted to be taken out byemy husband. Iwas supposed to go out 
only with the ladies of the’ house and this I hated to do.” 

While referring the attitude of her husband towards money matters, 
she said, “I was greatly disturbed to find that the male members of 
the family including my husband spent money lavishly on drinking, - 
smoking, and womanising but whenever I asked for money for my per- 
sonal use, I was refused point-blank with the remark that I was given a 
place to live in and “food to eat and what else could I require money 
for. I was not supposed to have any need or desire for which I could 
require money.” è t 

Mrs E. e that ‘as an educatedgwoman, having capacity to be 
economically independent, she could not tolerate right from the begin- 
ning such attitude and behaviour of her husband and often lost temper 
on him. This he could not stand and as he wanted her to be a 
mute slave to him, he was even violent at times on her answering him 
back. She was exceedingly depressed and distressed to see that the 
whole atmosphere of the house was most undignified, uncultured, and 
crude. She noticed that her husband’s elder brother who also had two 
wives treated them in a most insulting manner and_ never cared for 
either of them. Her father-in-law was even worse in this respect. She 
felt suffocated in that environment. After sometime she found that her 
husband was extra kind to his elder brother's first wife and mentioned 
her as an cxample of ideal wife and made comparisons between her 
sister-in-law and herself, which were derogatory to her. He liked to 
spend more time with his sistcr-inJaw. Mrs E. stated, “I was shocked 
and immensely annoyed when one day on my unexpected return from 
my parent’s house, I found my husband sharing bed with his elder 
brother’s wife.” On her making enquiries from servants and other 
relatives, it was confirmed that her husband had been having sexual 
relationship with his sister-in-law for a number of years and specially 
in her absence, when she was away at her parent’s place, it was a regular 
feature. This annoyed Mrs E. very much and she abused her husband 
openly for that. j 

She explained that in spite of all the tortures and insults she never 
complained about that to her parents, for her father was a heart patient 
and she did not want to shock him by telling him how she was being 
treated by her husband. So she continued to live with him. i 

She related that she was not given any care or attention even during 
her pregnancy for a few months before the child was due to be born. 
When she gave birth to a daughter, no one from her husband's family, 
not even her husband, came to sec her or the child. What is more, 
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she was looked down upon by them for giving birth to a female child. 
This, she said, infuriated her. To add to her frustrations, when she 
returned from her parent's place after the delivery of the child, she 
found that her husband had started bringing home a particular woman 
late in the evening quite drunk and, at times, would make her stay in 
the house for the whole night. Mrs E. felt greatly insulted and 
neglected. As there was nothing illegal during those days in having 
two wives, she felt very insecure to find the other woman coming home 
and spending the night practically every second or third day. Mr I’. 
was very rude and harsh to his wife whenever she resented his goin 
to that other woman or bringing her home. This she could not tolerate 
specially at a time when she needed attention, care, and respect. 

Relating the incident which brought matters to a head and com- 
pelled her to come away from her husband, she said, “One day my 
husband had brought that particular woman home late in the night and 
was drunk, He ordered me to give him all my jewellery to be presented 
to that woman. I refusedito e so and I abused him calling him to 
be a man of low character. On that he gave me harsh beating and 
no one from the house came to my rescue. I was so furious that I left 
the house with my jewellery and my daughter the next morning and 
came away to my parents and never went back to my husband.” 

Afterwards she joined a medical degree course and obtained the degree 
of M.B.BS. and then took up a job. Her husband never cared to 
ask her to return to him. After a few years she went abroad and 
obtained the degree of M.R.C.O.G. When she returned from London 
she came to know that her husband had married again. Ever since 
she left her husband, she had been living mostly with her mother and 
doing her private medical practice. 


The facts and details of the life history and incidents of Mrs E.'s 
married life reveal that the chief factors leading to maladjustment 
in her married life appear to be her husband's promiscuous habit— 
habit of womanising—his habit of excessive drinking and his being 
unfaithful to her. Her husbands undesirable behaviour created con- 
stant friction between them. 

These conflicts were further aggravated by their discordant 
attitudes towards each other. Her husband’s patriarchal attitude 
came in clash with her attitude based on the belief in equalitarian 
marital relationship. Her ego was deeply frustrated on account of 
the incompatibility between her and her husband's attitudes 
towards each others status and role, specially by her husband’s 
patriarchal attitude that he, by virtue of being the husband, had 
the privilege of indulging in any sort of pleasure and could behave 
in any manner he liked. He believed that a wife had no rights 
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or privileges and that she was to be dominated by the husband 
and was duty-bound to serve him. Her entire self revolted against 
this attitude of her husband, as she, being educated and because 
of her socialisation, had developed an equalitarian attitude towards 
husband-wife relationship and as such felt that she was an equal 
partner in marital relationship and so should be respected and 
treated as such. 

The differences between Mr and Mrs E. were widened because 
of the disparity between their social and cultural family back- 
grounds in which each one had been brought up. Mrs E. had 
never seen, at her parent’s place, her father or brother drinking 
alcohol or going to other women. She had never known her father 
or other male members of the family being harsh, rude, and in- 
sulting to her mother or to herself. On the contrary, she had 
observed a considerate, respectful, and affectionate relationship 
amongst all the members of the family, and women of the house 
were looked upon as equally important and respected individuals 
as the male members of the family. At her husband’s place she 
found that women of the family were treated like inferior beings, 
as having no individual status, voice, likes, dislikes, and respect of 
their own. They were supposed to obey the orders of their 
husbands implicitly without demur and were expected to demand 
nothing. As the atmosphere in which Mrs E. was born and brought 
up was not only different but entirely incongruous with the one 
in which Mr E. was brought up and in which she had to live 
after her marriage, she could not possibly tolerate being treated 
as an inferior person and could not accept that her husband had 
the privilege to be promiscuous, This created multiple frustrations 
and frictions between them. 

The circumstances of her having to live in a joint family and 
with in-laws, who ill-treated her right from the first day of her 
married life and never welcomed her in the family, created most 
unfavourable atmosphere for marital harmony and happiness. 
Specially so because of her intolerance towards their ideas and 
attitudes which owing to the generation gap were unacceptable to 
her. 

Thus, it was found that it was the interplay of the factors men- 
tioned above that created love-frustration and ego-frustration in 
Mrs E. and led her married life to a state of complete discord and 
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maladjustment. 
Case-Study No. 226 


Case-Study No. 226 presents a case of those working women who 
were in employment before marriage for one reason or the other, 
but who left their jobs on getting married and took up jobs again 
quite some time after the marriage, when they had become well- 
adjusted in their married life. 


Mers F. was tall, slim, and well-built. She had good facial features, though 
not a very charming and attractive face, She wore a smiling though 
vain expression. She was 33 years of age. She was a graduate of 
medicine and was employed in a government dispensary on a salary of 
Rs 700 per month. Her husband was 37 years of age. He was an 
M.A. and was employed in a private organisation on a salary of Rs 
1,500 per month. Mr and Mrs F. had been married for 10 years and 
had two children. Mrs F. had been in service for 5 years. She and 
her husband, together with their children, were living with her parents- 
in-law who had a spacious and comfortable residence. 

Mrs F. was born in a big town of Punjab where her father was 
working as a surgeon. He had a fairly large medical practice and had 
handsome income. She was the eldest child and the only daughter of 
her parent’s three children. She, being» the eldest child, was very 
much loved by her parents who had lived a comfortable and harmonious 
married life. The atmosphere of the house was very congenial for healthy 
and happy living. She had passed a comfortable and loving childhood. 
She had her schooling in schools of good standard, After partition of 
the country her father’s financial condition was shaken but within a short 
time he was again well-settled and had started earning a lot of money. 
Mrs F. had her college education in Delhi where she lived in a boarding 
house. She was a popular student of her college and was liked by 
teachers and friends alike. While she was studying in the Fourth Year 
in Medical College, she met Mr F. who was tall, well-built, and hand- 
some and who held a well-paid job. After some time they became 
good friends and she often went to his house to mect his parents. 
They also liked her very much. She joined service after completing 
her medical studies and was in employment for one year. After about 
three years’ friendship with Mr F. she got married to him. The 
marriage was settled with the. wholehearted consent of the parents of 
both parties. She left her job a little before getting married, as she 
wanted to enjoy her married life for a few months without any responsi- 
bility or duty of vocation. 

Mr F: belonged to an upper middle-class family. He was the only 
son òf his parerits; he had one younger sister. He had passed a com- 
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fortable childhood and had always received a lot of atttention, care, 
and affection. His parents were loving and considerate and were happily 
married. He had his schooling as well as college education in a big 
town where his father, who was a high government official, was posted. 
After passing his M.A. examination, he joined a private organisation on 
a handsome salary and ever since had been in the same job. 

When Mrs F. was relating about the happy experiences of her life, 
she observed, “I had had a most enjoyable honeymoon, We went away 
to a hill station, and there we spent every moment together and lived, 
as it were, for cach other.” When asked about her sexual relationship 
with her husband, she said, “I am thoroughly satisfied with my husband. 
Right from the beginning we never had any difficulty. Our sexual urges 
have been compatible in intensity and we find each other perfectly 
satisfying as sex partners. Even now we have an absolutely private suite 
of rooms and we thoroughly enjoy sharing bed with each other. We 
have practically no friction over sexual relationship.” 

In connection with her married life, she said, “I had to face not many 
difficulties—either material or otherwise. My husband and I have simi- 
lar likes and dislikes and our ideas and ways of looking at things are also 
quite similar. So we never had serious frictions over any issue. We almost 
always agreed on important issues of married life. We like the same 
type of movies, same type of friends, and prefer similar ways of spending 
the evenings.” She further added, “We both are very social and cheerful 
and we love gay life. We both like to have a little alcohol in parties and 
we love ballroom dancing. After my husband comes back from work we 
spend evenings together in the club or seeing some movie. We both 
like to spend money and we spend lavishly.” Later on she pointed out, 
“We have even similar habits of eating, sleeping, and behaving. We 
both like to sleep late and get up late in the morning. We both are 
fond of good food and good dresses, My husbabnd is very considerate 
and we both keep each other happy and satisfied. The minor frictions, 
if any, do not affect our marital relationships as we respect and love 
each other very much and agree with one another on most of the major 
issues.” 

After marriage she had to live with her in-laws, for her father-in-law 
was living in the same town as her husband was posted at and as her 
husband was the only son of his loving parents, they liked him and her 
to stay with them, According to her statement she found it very con- 
venient and comfortable to stay with her in-laws. There were only her 
husband, father-in-law, and mother-in-law in the house, as her husband’s 
younger sister had been married by then. Then house was being run 
very efficiently by her mother-in-law and she was kind, loving, and con- 
siderate to her daughter-in-law. To quote her words: “My parents-in- 
law never interfered in my and my husband’s life. My mother-in-law 
took pride in running the house and I never interfered in her ways of 
carrying out the household supervision, I had no responsibilities and was 
free to do whatever I felt like doing. I paid great respect to my parents- 
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in-law and never did anything to displease them. I carried out their 
wishes happily.” 

She mentioned, “A few months after my marriage, I felt that I had 
too much of spare time and that I could keep myself very usefully em- 
ployed, if I took up a job but my husband and in-laws were of the opi- 
nion that I should not work till children were born and had become a 
little grown up. So, I did not take up a job till my younger child was 
two years old.” 

After a year of her marriage a son was born to her, Her mother-in-law 
helped her to look after the child also. The second child was born 
after a gap of two years. She had no difficulty with the children, as she 
was very efficient in looking after the children and had a maid servant 
and her mother-in-law was also there to help her in looking after the 
children. She herself took pride and pleasute in cartying out her duties 
as a mother, 

When her youngest child was only two years old, she took up a job 
with the wholehearted consent to her husband and parents-in-law. She 
remarked, “I could carry out the duties of my job very happily only be- 
cause of my father-in-law’s affectionate encouragement and the coopera- 
tion of my mother-in-law and my husband. My husband did not mind 
the small inconveniences caused on account of my being in job and my 
not being able to give him so much attention as I could do otherwise. 
My husband's sacrifice and consideration brought us still closer to each 
other and we thoroughly enjoyed life.” She added, “My husband and 
I share life completely and consider each other as equal partners in mar- 
tied life. None of us has any household responsibility. We do our outside 
work peacefully and then live comfortably in the house which is being 
run very efficiently by my mother-in-law who loves us both, so much 
so that the major part of the responsibility of looking aftre my children 
is also being carried out by my mother-in-law. I never had any difficulty 
in bringing up my children or in looking after them.” 

She admitted that though she did not find her job very satisfying, 
still she took up this job because it had convenient hours of work and 
there was no strain of night calls and strenuous hospital work. Even 
later on she did not find her job very interesting and stimulating but 
she was continuing with that job, for she could: get all the afternoon and 
evening to herself for her children and husband and there were almost 
no responsibilities or worries in the type of work she had to do. She 
enjoyed pursuing her profession and was happy to get the extra money 
which her job enabled her to have. She herself gave her salary to her 
husband or mother-in-law, but they never asked her to give them that 
money and did not mind her spending that money on herself or on her 
children, i 

While speaking about the factors that made her married life happy 
and well-adjusted, she said, “We love each other very much and we have 
similar tastes in food as well as in spending the leisure time, My daily 
routine is that I get up early in the morning, for I have to get ready 
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to reach work at 8 a.m. My husband does not demand much looking 
after before he goes to the office. The servant does everything for him 
and he does not mind my leaving the house before he goes to the office. 
When I am away at work, my mother-in-law, with the help of the Ayah, 
looks after the children. For my meals I go back home but as my hus- 
band has to go back again to his work after lunch, he takes his lunch 
before I am able to reach home. My mother-in-law sees that he is nicely 
fed. After my meals I have my afternoon sleep, as I have not to go 
back to my work after 2 p.m. After sleep I get up refreshed and play 
with my children and am always there to welcome my husband home 
back from the office, We all take tea together. My husband likes to 
be with children for some time and then we both get ready to go out for 
the evening. We go to the club for cards or to the movies or some- 
times to see our friends and at other times to attend parties. We 
thoroughly enjoy being out together.” 

While talking about her employment, she said, “My working has also 
contributed to the happiness of my married life, for I keep myself very 
busy in the work I had always been interested in, and I have the satis- 
faction of having individual status and independent income to spend in 
the manner I want to spend. My husband and parents-in-law respect me 
for my being well-educated and economically independent.” 


The detailed study of the life of Mrs F., specially of her married 
life, makes it elear that she did not have to face many difficulties 
in bringing about harmony" and happiness in her married life. 
Various factors helped her to achieve that. 

Mrs F.'s finding her husband a very affectionate and satisfying 
sex partner and her husband’s finding her equally satisfying in that 
respect brought them very close to each other. Their sexual urge 
was almost equal in intensity and their consideration for one an- 
other’s feelings made their sexual relationship more harmonious and 
well-adjusted. Their being faithful to one another gave deeper 
significance and sanctity to their sexual relationship and developed 
in both faith and confidence in one another. 

Another factor that helped Mrs F. in establishing harmonious 
marital relationship was the similar socio-cultural family backgrounds 
of both Mr and Mrs F., on account of which both of them had 
developed compatible personalities, having similar ideas, attitudes, 
ways of living, including the language and habits of eating. Since 
all ways and habits at her in-law’s place were similar to those at 
her parent’s place, she could adjust well in that environment, Thus 
similar socialisation of husband and wife before marriage helped 
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them to achieve marital harmony. 

Freedom from financial worry was another factor that added to 
the happiness of Mrs F.'s married life. Since Mrs F. had been 
used to comfortable living before marriage with enough money to 
freely spend at will, her being able to live in the same material 
comforts after marriage enabled her to avoid the irritations caused 
by frustration of material needs and to promote her marital adjust- 
ment, But it was not so much her husband’s and in-laws being 
wealthy that facilitated her to achieve her marital adjustment, as 


it was the agreement between her and her husband on the manner > 


of handling family income and their having similar attitude towards 
spending the money as such. Her husband’s holding the same view 
as she had regarding wife’s having equal privilege to spend money 
on her personal items satisfied her ego very much, and went a 
long way in avoiding frictions over money matters—an area greatly 
susceptible to marital differences. 

Mrs F's giving her husband and her in-laws great respect and 
consideration and her happily carrying out their wishes contributed 
to establishing in the family a relationship of mutual respect and 
consideration. Specially so, when her husband was his parents’ only 
son and they were very keen that she and her husband should live 
with them, Her adjustable nature and favourable attitude towards 
living with in-laws brought about a happy situation in the family. 

As Mrs F, was to live with her parents-in-law, their affectionate, 
kind, and respectful treatment to her and their being uninterfering, 
unassertive, and understanding proved very beneficial for marital 
and family harmony. Even though Mr F. was the only son, his 
mother was not over-possessive and realised that he and his wife 
had a right to lead their own life. On the contrary, she made their 
life more enjoyable by taking over all responsibilities of running the 
house and even the major part of the responsibility of looking after 
the children. The attitude of mutual help, regards, and affection 
between Mrs F, and her in-laws created an atmosphere congenial 
for happy living and helped Mrs F. in achieving adjustment in 
her married life, 

The wholehearted agreement between her, her husband, and in- 
laws with regard to her employment also contributed to her marital 
adjustment. Her being in job brought additional income to the 
family and added to their comforts and gave her ego-satisfaction. 
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Her husband’s and in-law’s taking pride in her official status and 
her taking more pride in her role as a housewife, wife and mother 
and giving her job secondary importance also contributed to her 
marital happiness. Her efficiency in carrying out her dual respon- 
sibilities successfully added to her marital harmony. 

The fulfilment of husband-wife expectations from each other as 
well as from marriage itself imparted ego-satisfaction to both of 
them and this in turn brought about happiness in their married 
life. Their mature attitude, broad-mindedness, and understanding 
as well as adjustable temperament helped a lot in establishing 
marital harmony. An attitude of mutual respect and harmony bet- 
ween themselves and equalitarian attitude towards each other’s 
status and role in the family contributed to a great extent towards 
their marital adjustment. 

In this way we find that both external and internal factors—the 
happy external environment as well as healthy personality chracter- 
istics and consistent attitudes of each member of the family—con- 
tributed towards Mrs F.’s marital adjustment. 


Chapter Four 


Profiles of Marital Adjustment—II 


\ 


THE CASE-STUDIES presented and discussed in this chapter represent 
mainly the employed wives*—women who were either in jobs before 
getting married and continued to be in jobs even after their marriage 
or who took up jobs immediately after marriage in whose cases em- 
ployment preceded their experiencing adjustment or maladjustment 
in married life. But it also presents the case histories of those 
whose level of marital adjustment changed altogether after taking 
up jobs. 

Out of these case-studies a group of six consists of three case- 
studies of the maritally extremely maladjusted group and three of 
the maritally extremely well-adjusted group. The cases cited from 
these two groups are so selected as to be adequately matching in 
terms of the relevant sociological characteristics. And the cases so 
matching have been presented side by side in order to demonstrate 
how, in spite of the apparent socio-economic situation being almost 
identical, married life in different cases takes different course, There 
cases selected from each group of the second category represent 
three different classes of women classified on the basis of three 
different “reasons for taking up jobs.” The three reasons are: (i) 
sheer economic necessity; (ii) partly inclination for being in job 
and partly supplementing husband’s income; and (iii) love as such, 
for profession or for being in job. The cases cited are typical and 
representative so far as the typical situations that brought about 
harmony or disharmony in the life of married women of the 
various sub-groups have been described and discussed in extenso. 


‘Throughout the book the term “employed wife” refers to a woman who 


was in job prior to experiencing adjustment or maladjustment in her marrried 
life. 
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Out of the remaining two cases, one is of a woman who had 
been working before marriage and continued to do so even after 
getting married. She met with maladjustment in her married life 
in the extreme measure, so much so that she ultimately took divorce 
and started living on her own. She, however, continued to be in 
job and while still in job, she married again and this time she suc- 
ceeded in achieving complete harmony and happiness in her mar- 
ried life, though she continued to be in job throughout. The other 
case depicts the premarital and postmarital history of a woman who 
had been in job since before her marirage and who experienced 
extreme discord in her marital relationship in the first few years of 
her married life but who continued to live with her husband and 
continued to be in job also. In course of time, she gradually suc- 
ceeded in achieving adjustment and harmony in her married life 
in spite of her continuing to be in job throughout. 

As these cases are representative in character so far as the 
psychodynamics and patterns manifest in them are almost identical 
to those found in the majority of the cases of various categories 
studied intensively, they are presented in detail and analysed in 
this chapter. These cases reveal factors that led to marital adjust- 
ment or maladjustment and particularly depict the various ways in 
which wife’s employment affected her family and marital relation- 
ship. 


Case-Study No. 193 


Case-Study No. 193 is the study of Mrs G. who typifies the cate- 
gory of those maritally maladjusted working women who took up 
jobs before marriage out of economic necessity and had to continue 
to be in jobs even after marriage mainly because of the same reason. 


Slim, of medium height, sharp featured, 26 years old Mrs G. belonged 
to a middle-class family which lived in East Punjab before the partition 
of the country. She was working in a government-run shop on a salary 
of Rs 275 per month. She had received education up to Intermediate 
standard. She had been working for eight vears without break and had 
been married for five years. She had one child, four years old, Her 
husband was working in a government office on the same pay-scale and 
was a matriculate. He was 30 years of age. 

Mrs G. was the second of her parent’s five children. She had one 
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elder brother, two younger brother, and one younger sister. When she 
was a child her father was doing fairly good business on a hill-station. 
She had studied in a convent as a little child for a couple of years. After 
that her father sustained heavy losses in his business mostly on account 
of his bad habits of drinking, gambling, and going to bad women, Then 
he came to a smalll town near Delhi and started his business there. The 
little property which he had in Punjab also fetched him some money, 
but his habits continued to be the same. Right from her childhood she 
(Mis G.) had seen her mother miserable and her father always absent 
from home. She stated: “My father never treated my mother nicely. 
He never cared for my mother. My mother often spoke ill of men, 
saying that they were hateful creatures,” 


_ The atmosphere at Mrs G.’s parent’s home was reasonably open and 
free and the daughters and daughters-in-law were treated with considera- 
tion and had the freedom to move about and mix with the members of 
opposite six. Her mother was very keen to give Mrs G. high education so 
as to enable her to become ecenomically independent but by the time she 
completed her Intermediate, her father had lost most of his fortune and 
had squandered away his money in gambling and drinking. Though her 
elder brother had also entered into business, circumstances compelled 
her to take up a job, Subsequently, after the partition of the country 
there sprang up several openings for girls to work, and many girls took 
up jobs due to economic necessity. She was smart and nice to look at. 
So she did not have much difficulty in getting reasonably good job for 
her educational qualification, She enjoyed being in job for the atmos- 
phere there was very congenial for enjoyable working. 

When she had been in job for about three and a half years, some of 
her relatives suggested a boy for her. The boy was handsome, tall, and 
well-built and was a distant relative of hers. So she agreed to marry him 
and was much excited over the prospect of her marriage with him. The 
engagement was fixed by her parents, After her engagement „he and the 
boy started moving about together. She thoroughly enjoyed his company 
and expected to have a very happy and loving married life, 

Mr G. was the youngest of his parent’s nine children. His father 
was a son of poor parents, His father had received little education and 
had very meagre income. All of a sudden his fortune took a very favour- 
able turn and he earned a lot of money in his business which he had set 
up later on. He bought a house and lived comfortably, But soon he 
fell into the bad habits of gambling and speculation with the result 
that within a short time he lost practically everything, 

Mr G's father was very orthodox and he gave no education to his 
daughters, The cultural atmosphere of his house was narrow and conser- 
vative. Daughters were not allowed to go out of the house or even to 
talk to menfolk. Mr G’.s father treated his own wife very harshly. 
Owing to his cruel and selfish behaviour his wife had thrice suffered from 
attacks of insanity. On first two occasions she was aggressive but after 
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the third attack she had become absolutely passive. Mr G. had passed 
an unhappy and unloving childhood. He had always scen his father 
gambling and his mother grumbling. One of his elder sisters had died 
of mental disorder. Another sister had been in a mental hospital for a 
couple of years. 

By the time Mr G. grew up, his father did not have sufficient means 
to give him higher education and he was forced by the circumstances 
as well as by his own disinclination to give up his studies after taking a 
little training. Then he took up a job on a meagre salary. 

When money started coming into his hands, though it was not much, 
he took to playing cards with stakes with his elder brother, his sister-in- 
law, and with their friends. He developed friendship with his sister-in- 
law's younger sister but for certain reasons could not marry her, After 
some time he got married to the present Mrs G. who was good-looking 
and was employed and was earning almost as much as he was doing at 
that time. He liked her a lot and both got married with the wholehearted 
consent of their parents. 

After marriage she had to live in a joint-family. Her father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, one of her brothers-in-law along with his wife and chil- 
dren were all living together in the same house. Even three of her 
husband’s married sisters along with their husbands and children were 
living in the same house, though they had separate kitchens, Mrs G. 
that the house was so overcrowded that she and her husband could hardly 
have any privacy there. She ‘was greatly disappointed at not getting 
her husband's attention and affection which she needed and had expected 
to get. He passed his time mostly in the company of his sisters and 
brothers-in-law and did not care for her as much as she wanted, And 
most of the time her in-laws talked ill of her to her husband. 

After getting married she was not very keen to continue with her job. 
She wanted to relax for some time after marriage, But she was told by 
her husband and father-in-law that she would have to continue to work 
because of the financial needs of the family. She said, “I did not like 
the way I was asked to continue with my job after marriage but I did not 
very much mind it also because at home the atmosphere was highly un- 
congenial for happy living. So I agreed to continue with my job.” 

She had presumed that if she continued to be in job, she would not 
be asked to do the household job which otherwise she would have to 
carry out. She had absolutely no inclination for or interest in house- 
hold work. She related. “Only a week after my marriage I was asked 
by my sister-in-law, mother-in-law, and my husband to do all the house- 
hold work, Working hours at my job were very long and besides the 
place of work was also quite far from the house. So going there and 
returning took quite some time. It was very tiring and after coming 
back I was almost forced to do the household work. This irritated me 
very much and I deliberately spolied the dishes or other work that I was 
asked to do at home.” 
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She complained that her in-laws did not realise the strain of job on her 
and frequently argued that there was no strain of working there. What 
was more, they repeatedly told her husband that at work she was having 
an enjoyable time with her friends and that the employed wives were of 
loose character and that their being in job made them rude and vain. 
They often said to her, “Your work is a sort of enjoyment for you. You 
should not pretend to be too tired to work at home. Like a traditional 
Hindu wife you should serve your husband and in-laws with devotion.” 
She pointed out that this attitude of theirs towards her work and towards 
her duties and obligations and their being critical rather than appreciative 
of her being employed, and their prejudicing her husband against her, 
irritated her a lot and drove her to be rude to them. This, in turn, creat- 
ed troubles in the family. 

She reported that immediately after marriage her husband's attitude 
also changed towards her and he started believing that she, as his wife, 
was more or less his slave. She related that once when she did not agree 
to share bed with husband as she was not feeling like doing so, he said. 
“How dare you refuse. A wife is like a bought slave who has to do what- 
ever her husband wants her to do. She has. to look to the comforts of 
the husband, his parents, and his relatives. You have to look after the 
houschold jobs as well as serve other members of the family quietly.” 
This despotic attitude of her husband, she said, she could not tolerate. 

When asked about her sex life with her husband, she said that even 
sexually she was not satisfied with him right from the beginning. Im- 
mediately after her marriage she found her husband to be very passionate 
and demanding but she also observed that he was too abrupt, too blunt, 
harsh and too quick in the sexual act to be satisfying for her, Even be- 
fore she would be prepared for it, he would release his tension and go to 
sleep, without bothering about her at all. 


She confided that he would sometimes come to her office during 
lunch time and take her home on a scooter and within five minutes do 
the sexual intercourse with her and drop her back to the place of her 
work. Further, she stated that she could not enjoy sexual intercourse 
with her husband also because most of the time she was too tired after 
the day’s work in office as well as at home and thus felt too sleepy and ex- 
hausted to take any interest in that. She felt that if she did not have 
to do household work in addition to her job, she might have enjoyed 
sex with her husband. She confessed that she could not tolerate her 
husband's air of superiority while demanding sexual union as his absolute 
right. She carried so many grudges against her husband that she did 
not find it satisfying to share bed with him. 

While referring to her husband's unreasonable and selfish behaviour, 
she said that he would be furious if she ever refused him sexual union 
and that even after sexual indulgence in the night he would shout and 
abuse her the following morning and accuse her of being vain and con- 
ceited and would blame her for taking too long to surrender herself to 
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him. She continued to say that sometimes he would wake her up in 
the middle of the night and by the time she was fully awake he would 
finish the sexual act and go to sleep. 

She believed that sexual indulgence was a mutual affair, with mutual 
tenderness, mutual desire, and mutual satisfaction whereas her husband 
believed that it was only the husband's privilege to demand it whenever 
and wherever he wanted and that the wife was shameless if she expressed 
her desire or even if she gave the impression of enjoying the sexual act. 
This attitude of her husband towards wife’s conduct with regard to sexual 
relationship, she said, she could not stand and she retaliated by refusing 
to share bed with him. And this aggravated their conflicts. 


Relating the frictions that she had with her husband over her earned 
money, she said that she was asked by her husband to give all her pay 
to her mother-in-law which she did for the first two or three months. 
She felt she had some right over her carned money but when she was 
given only the bus fare for going to the office and coming back from 
there and nothing more for midday tea, ctc., she revolted and just to 
establish her right over her earned money, she stopped giving her pay 
to her mother-in-law. This greatly annoyed her husband and other 
members of the family so much so that she was asked either to give up 
the job and do all the cleaning, sweeping, washing, and cooking for the 
entire family or to give her pay to her husband or mother-in-law. They, 
she added, even stopped giving her meals on the plea that she was earn- 
ing and she must give that money to the head of the family. After 
much unpleasantness and heated arguments it was decided that she would 
pay for her own food. But even on that account there were bickerings. 
She thought she was not getting food for the money she paid and the 
mother-in-law felt that she was not giving enough money to her, This 
created no end of unpleasantness between husband and wife. 

His parents and elder sisters, who were married and had settled with 
their husbands in a portion of the same house, were very conservative 
in their outlook. ‘Though they wanted her to work in office, they 
frowned upon her mixing with any man, The views of her husband’s 
family members were peculiar. For some, they would be very modern 
and for others very conservative and prudish, She narrated a few inci- 
dents to elucidate this observation by saying that the daughters of her 
band’s elder brother used to come and sit in the same room as her uncle 
(Mrs G's husband) and on the same bed. To this, she said, none of 
her in-laws objected but if she, while returning from work, travelled in 
the bus in the company of her husband’s nephew, they would very serious- 
ly object. Once she met her husband's nephew on her way back from 
the office and as he was also coming home—the same place where she 
was living—they decided to come together in the bus. As soon as they 
reached home, she added, her father-in-law called her and said, “Why 
have you come in the bus with him? You have no business to become 
so friendly with him; it is against the good name of the family. You are 
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very fast. Do not spoil the ways of this house. You better never come 
with him in future.” 

She related other incidents to illustrate the same point. Once, she 
said, she came back from her work at 7.30 p.at. and as she opened the 
door of her room she found her husband and his niece (elder brother's 
daughter) sleeping on the same bed. Seeing this she became very angry 
and jealous and said in a sarcastic tone, “I am sorry. I should not have 
come at this time to disturb you.” Saying this she banged the door. 
On this her husband became very furious and abused her for doubting 
him and for having evil thoughts about him. On the other hand, she 
said, “Once when my husband was out of the house and I had to sit 
and talk to his friend who was waiting for my husband to come back, 
my father-in-law reported to my husband on his return that till late in 
the night I was with his friend who had called in his absence. My father- 
in-law emphasised that it was scandalous on my part to do so. My 
husband believed him and scolded me and beat me even on my explain- 
ing the situation.” She said that she greatly resented their conservative 
and accusatory attitude towards her. 

A few months after her marriage when she felt that the ill-treatment 
of her in-laws was beyond endurance, she somehow succeeded in mak- 
ing her husband agree that they should live away from his parents, 
So they rented a room with a kitchen in another locality and stayed 
there for nearly six months. But even while living separately, he not only 
remained absent from the house of a couple of days at a stretch, play- 
ing cards and coming late in the night, but he did nothing to help her 
in the household chores. He did not even let keep a servant to do the 
cooking, cleaning and washing of the dishes saying that they could not 
afford a servant. 

Referring her husband's attitude toward sharing of household duties 
with her, she said that he would not do anything at home even when 
his working hours were shorter than hers and he returned from the office 
two hours earlier. Instead, he would create more difficulties for her. 
After relaxing for a little while on his return from the office he would 
go out for the evening and would come back at dinner time and demand 
nicely cooked food in time. She related, “I got very much annoyed at 
his non-cooperative and demanding attitude, for I felt that as a working 
wife when I was sharing with him the responsibility of earning for the 
family, he should help me in the house and I expected him to share 
with me the household responsibilities and duties. But he thought it 
was below his dignity to help me in household jobs.” She further 
stated, “Whenever I argued that I was equally an earning member of 
the family and that I was working for longer hours and earning almost 
the same amount as he did, and that as an equal partner in marriage 
I should get his help at home, he would become furious and say, 
“Working in the kitchen and doing household jobs in entirely a house- 
wife’s duty and responsibility and she should carry these out happily 
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and efficiently without expecting her husband to help her, for husband 
was only to be looked after and served respectfully by the wife. She 
should do everything to please her husband who is her master and lord.’ 
These ideas irirtated me a lot and out of annoyance I did not prepare 
food in time and did not carry out my duties at home happily. I 
grudged and grumbled a lot at having to carry out singlehanded all the 
household jobs in which I was neither much interested nor efficient. 
Moreover, I did not have the energy and time to carry these out 
happily. “If only we had sufficient money to have a separate establish- 
ment, a servant to do the household work, at least more than half of 
the difficulties and quarrels between me and my husband would have 
been avoided.” 

With regard to friction over money matters she pointed out that she 
and her husband often quarrelled over her earned money even when 
they started living away from his parents. She did not want to give 
her money to her husband and he wanted her to hand over all her pay 
to him who in turn would give her money to meet the household 
expenditure emphasising that he had complete right over that money. 
She refused to give her pay to her husband and demanded money from 
him for the household expenses which he gave after a lot of arguments 
and unpleasantness. On this question alone there was much friction, 
Whenever she bought any garment or cosmetic for herself, her husband 
nagged her and would say that she was a spendthrift, that she wasted 
money on her own self and was vain and too conscious of her right 
over her own earned money. She said, “I feel when I earn why can’t 
I spend my earned money on anything I like but my husband feels I 
have no right to do so. This annoys me a lot and we often quarrel 
overt this.” 

After some time she became pregnant and felt terribly neglected and 
inhumanly treated when even during pregnancy no consideration was 
shown to her by her husband and she had to do all the household 
chores all by herself. This made her more irritable and irreconcilable. 
So after sometime she went to her mother’s house for the delivery of 
the child and her husband went back to his parent’s place, 

The differences between them became accentuated when the child 
was born. The new-born baby happened to be a girl and the birth 
of the daughter displeased her in-laws greatly. On their advice her 
husband did not even come to sce her and the daughter for a few days. 
This angered Mrs G. greatly and she decided never to go and stay with 
her in-laws. After sometime her husband joined her and started living 
with her in the two-room apartment which she had taken from her 
parents and they started separate establishment. But his habits of 
drinking, smoking, playing cards, gambling, of coming home late at 
night remained the same. He did not even help her in looking after 
the small child. His rude, harsh, and even violent reaction to her get- 
ting cross with him and to her questioning him for his uncooperative 
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and unworthy behaviour got on her nerves. 

Talking about her husband's attitude towards husband-wife rights and 
duties, she related that once on his return after two days’ absence with- 
out information when she asked him as to where he had been and 
what he had been doing during these two days, he became violent and 
gave her a few slaps, abused her and said, “You have no right to 
question my movements and actions. I am the husband and I have 
every right to go anywhere and do whatever I like. Your foremost duty 
is to serve me.” At this she also became furious and said, “I am an 
earning wife, I am not dependent on you for my bread. I earn my 
own livelihood and would no longer tolerate your nonsense.” She also 
abused him and asked him to get out of the house. 


At that point she decided to separate from her husband. She lived 
at her parent's place for one year. After sometime her daughter fell 
seriously ill and cried a lot for her father. The doctors advised that 
the father of the child should be called. Then her husband came and 
promised that he would be nice, polite, and good to her. For a few 
days he was all right and took her and the child to his own house. 
For sometime he behaved well, but then again he became the same 
old self. The only improvement was that he became violent less 
frequently. 

She also felt that her husband was not affectionate and considerate, 
Relating an incident she said that once she was very ill and wanted her 
husband to be by her side and not to go to play cards. On her request 
her husband said, “Well if you are ill, T am not ill. Why should I 
behave like a henpecked husband and sit by your side and not go out to 
play cards with my friends? What would they think of me? A slave 
of the wife.” This, she said, disappointed her a lot and created in her 
à dislike for her husband and she also became indifferent towards 

im. 


Mrs G. while speaking about her husband’s narrow-mindedness and 
jealous temperament, said that he was even jealous of her progress. 
Once when she got increment in her salary, she conveyed this happy 
news to her husband. He did not feel happy about it. On the con- 
trary, he said, “Even when you were getting less pay than myself, you 
were rude, proud, intolerant, and independent and now when your pay 
has become almost equal to mine, you would not care for me at all and 
would carry on with other men,” 

She felt that her husband was unduly suspicious. She said that one 
day she was accused of having loose character and even of having illicit 
connection with his friends, only because she accepted the offer of a 
lift from one of her husband's friends and came home with him in his 
vehicle. Her place of work was quite far from the house and she had 
to come by a bus and missing the bus meant delay in reaching home. 
She stated, “Whenever I ain detained at office, my husband suspects 
me of having a good time with my. men colleagues. He actually be- 
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comes rude, harsh and calls me bad names accusing me of having 
intimate relations with other men.” 

She confessed that her husband’s indifferent, inconsiderate, rude, 
high-handed, and suspicious attitude and behaviour made her dislike 
him and seek other men’s company and sympathy. She even said, 
“Sometimes I feel like becoming really intimate with another man and 
satisfy myself even sexually, for my husband, as it is, suspects me always 
of doing so.” 

She herself admitted that she had not been a very submissive wife. 
She always felt that since she was an earning member, she should not 
be treated like a slave and that she should be treated as a friend, as a 
life partner, as a companion, and as a loved wife. She was intolerant 
from the very beginning towards her husband’s being rude or dictatorial 
to her. Whenever he was rude or harsh and whenever any member 
of the family tried to boss over her, she snubbed that person saying 
that she was not dependent on her husband or on his parents for her 
bread and that she was earning and was in no way a burden on anyone 
and so was not prepared to put up with their rudeness or insulting 
behaviour. And a stage had come when frictions took place very fre- 
quently over little things. If dinner was not ready in time, her husband 
would shout and take his daughter to a close-by restaurant and take 
dinner there. On such days they would exchange hot words followed 
by abuses and curses. 

In spite of all the indecent and deplorable quarrels which they had 
started having they were living together. Her husband knew that in 
spite of her ill temper, aggressive, and unbending nature, at least he 
had a house and a wife who cooked food for him and that he had a 
respectable social status. She had a daughter and she knew that in 
India there were very few who would like to marry a divorced woman 
with a daughter. Then in the interest of her job too she wanted to 
be apparently respectable and known as Mrs G. living with her husband 
and child. She had her own friends, her own life and she enjoyed 
going to the work, and meeting people which was a great diversion and 
comfort to her. So they were just pulling on, but none of them was 
adjusting and they were always shouting and abusing at each other. As 
the tension accumulated, each used every weapon available to wound 
the other and they were utterly maladjusted in their married life. 


It is quite clear from the life history of Mrs G. that multiple 
factors acting and reacting simultaneously affected her marital 
relationship adversely. But for the purposes of analysis each 
factor will be taken up one by one. 

The unpleasant, unhappy, and emotionally uncongenial family 
atmosphere in which Mr and Mrs G. were brought up and lived 
before marriage adversely affected their ideas and attitudes towards 
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husband-wife relationship and developed such habits and ways of 
looking at things which came in clash with one another and 
destroyed marital happiness. Mrs G. had formed a very distorted 
mental picture of a husband under the influence of her mother 
who had an ugly image of husband. The pattern of incompati- 
bility between her mother and father had developed in her a deep 
dislike for the patriarchal attitude of the husband and an un- 
favourable attitude towards married life as such. The account of 
Mr G.'s premarital family environment explains how by always 
seeing his father bossing over his mother, he too had developed a 
patriarchal attitude towards husband-wife relationship and this 
came in clash with his wife's equalitarian attitude towards this 
telationship which was a product of her anti-reaction to what she 
had seen of her parent’s marital relationship. As Mr G., in his 
childhood and young age, had known very unpleasant atmosphere 
in the family and had had no attention and affection of his parents, 
he was probably impelled to stay out of the house and had deve- 
loped the habits of gambling, drinking, and gallivanting—the habits 
which interfered with establishing harmony in his marital relation- 
ship. | 
Unfulfilment of great expectations of Mr and Mrs G. from their 
marriage and from each other also greatly frustrated them and 
made them irritable. He was disappointed because he did not 
find his, wife as submissive, dutiful, and undemanding as he had 
thought her to be. She was frustrated because she felt that her 
husband's attitude towards her had changed entirely after marriage 
and instead of being kind and affectionate he had started dictating 
and bossing over her which she had not expected. He got married 
with entirely different expectations out of his married life, from 
what she had been expecting out of it and so met with frustration. 
Unsatisfactory sexual relationship with her husband was also a 
frustrating experience. She revolted against her husband’s abrupt 
and crude aproach towards the sex act and was greatly dis- 
appointed to find him suffering from partial sexual inadequacy. 
His resorting to compensatory over-aggressive and harsh and rude 
behaviour at that time was very hurting to her because she needed 
tender and affectionate handling before as well as during the sex 
act. His conception that sexual indalgence was solely for husband's 
enjoyment and was indulged in’ at his command came in clash 
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with her idea that sex was a mutual act and should be performed 
with mutual desire and for mutual satisfaction, These three things— 
husband’s abrupt and crude approach towards sexual union, his 
partial sexual deficiency, and clash between his and his wife’s 
attitudes towards sexual approach, sex-act and sexual satisfaction— 
created complete sexual maladjustment. 

Another circumstances which disturbed her was her finding that 
there was a lot of difference between the atmosphere at her parent’s 
house and that at her in-law’s place where she had to live after 
marriage. As she had been in job before marriage. she was used 
to a little freedom of movement and of mixing with friends, But 
her asserting freedom of movement and action as a working woman 
came in clash with her inlaw’s narrow and conservative concept 
and dictates regarding daughter-in-law’s conduct. Their wanting 
her to be in job and at the same time dictating that she should 
not even talk to men irritated her immensely, What she, as a 
working woman, resented still more was their having unfavourable 
attitude towards a woman’s employment and instead of appreciat- 
ing her being employed, their constantly prejudicing her husband 
against her and yet very much wanting her to be in job. Her 
revolting against this almost contradictory attitude of her in-laws 
and ‘her retaliation against their unkind treatment by becoming 
impertinent and rude to them greatly accentuated marital tensions. 
This clash was to a considerable extent owing to the generation 
gap and all that goes with it-inlaws not accepting and under- 
standing the changed situation of having to deal with an educated 
working woman as their daughter-in-law and young daughter-in- 
law’s revolting against their outdated and irrational concepts, ex- 
pectations, and dictates. 

Her married life was surrounded right from the very start by 
most unhappy circumstances—uncooperative, narrow-minded, and 
immature husband, conservative and inconsiderate inlaws. But 
she herself was also immature, vain, and unadjustable. Even when 
she and her husband started living together away from his parents. 
she hardly tried to make her home and her company so pleasing 
for her husband that he would want to stay in the house with her. 
Hence, he continued to seek company of his brother's wife, her 
sister and other friends who were not a good influence on him. 
He also never gave her the love, help and attention she needed so 
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badly. So she drifted away from her husband. Her being fond 
of the company of men since before her marriage and her intimate 
involvement with them later on in her married life also contributed 
significantly towards her marital maladjustment. 

Other circumstances were also not very congenial for happy 
living. She had to continue with her job because of financial 
necessity. Her working hours were quite long and on coming 
back home she had to do all the household work. Long working 
hours at job and tiring duties at home with no cooperation from 
her husband made her very irritable, easily excitable, and quarrel- 
some. It was more so mainly because she believed that it was 
husband’s duty to help wife in the household chores whereas he 
thought it was entirely her duty and his working that it was below 
his dignity to help his wife in these jobs. Owing to this disparity 
between their attitudes she carried out her duties very grudgingly 
and tauntingly. Her attitude was as if she was obliging her 
husband, and this affected her marital life adversely. 

She took no interest in household jobs and never took pride in 
her role as a wife and housewife. Her taking too much pride in 
her role as a working woman and her looking down upon her role 
as a housewife prevented her from making efforts to become an 
efficient and proud housewife and made her undutiful and irres- 
ponsible with regard to her husband, home, children, and in-laws. 
And her inefficient and unsystematic way of carrying out household 
jobs made her tired and irritable and kept her husband dissatisfied 
and annoyed. She neither had the ability to mould the circum- 
stances to suit her convenience nor the capacity to accept the 
inevitable and make the best use of her resources. 

Her own admissions and statements as well as incidents of her 
married life indicate that Mrs G. was unduly conscious of her 
economic independence and so would not have cared much for 
her husband and in-laws. The fact that she was economically 
independent coloured her attitude and behaviour towards her 
husband as well as in-laws. And this vain attitude, because of 
her being in job and having an individual income and her not 
accepting employment as her duty, manifested itself in her un- 
desirable behaviour of rudeness and intolerance with them. and 
thus caused much friction between her and her husband. 

She had become quite conscious of her rights as an earning 
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member of the family. She asserted her right over her earned in- 
come whereas her husband and in-laws thought that they had 
complete right over her earned money. And this clash over rights 
led to multiple frictions. It is found that in money matters it was 
the attitude of “mine” and “thine” that created differences between 
them. Since they had no conception of “our” money and did not 
consider it to be meant for “their” house and for “themselves,” 
there were fights over “rights” and “demands.” When husband 
and working wife become too conscious of “my” money and “your” 
money, friction and disharmony are bound to creep in. 

The incidents of her married life along with her own comments 
indicate how her husband was tortured by the sense of insecurity 
and suspicion at his wife’s going out and working with men. 
Even though he himself wanted her to work, he disliked altogether 
her mixing with other men. His attitude towards her working and 
work was ambivalent. He wanted her to work because of the 
extra money needed for the family and because his own income 
was inadequate. But he disliked her being in job, because his ego 
was threatened and he felt ego-frustration. He felt secure because 
his wife's working provided her with opportunities to mix with 
other men, to make friends with them—of which she was quite 
fond—to have individual status as well as individual life. His sense 
of inferiority made him suspect his wife and he almost hated her 
going to work. And so even while wanting her to work, he un- 
. knowingly disliked her being in job. 

His feeling unhappy at his wife's getting increment in pay also 
shows his feeling of insecurity and inferiority. It also reveals that 
he had an unconscious fear that if his wife became financially 
better off than himself, she would not care for him at all. As a 
reaction he did not want her to become efficient in official work. 
He wanted her only to be an efficient and dutiful housewife besides 
being a working woman. His undue suspicion and jealousy not 
only became a potent source of friction between them but annoyed 
the wife immensely and also took her away from him and closer 
to other men. Her being unfaithful, in turn, affected their marital 
relationship adversely. 

Her society in office also affected her attitudes. Her colleagues 
came from upper middle class families. She moved with them 
and exchanged ideas about how a wife should be treated. They 
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felt that a wife was an equal partner in marriage and should be 
treated with respect. The ideas and views of her husband and 
in-laws regarding wife's role and status were very different from 
those of her friends at work. Then there was a vast difference 
between the atmosphere at work and the environment at home 
which made it more difficult for her to adjust to the ideas and 
conservative behaviour of her husband and his people. As her 
ideas and conceptions regarding wife’s role and status were liberal 
because of her newly acquired education and economic indepen- 
dence and all that goes with it, it was hard for Mrs G. to conform 
to her husband’s conservative conceptions of a wife’s conduct, 
role, duties, and status within as well as outside the family. 

The episodes of Mrs G.’s married life indicate that marital mal- 
adjustment is a chain of events and that the cause is a combination 
of several circumstances often extending back over many years. 
Their marriage had been a failure not only due to the unhappy 
circumstances but also because of the unadjustable, intolerant, 
immature, and emotionally unadjusted behaviour of both husband 
and wife. Her growing sense of her rights and status as a working 
wife and her intolerance of and mounting resentment against her 
husbands patriarchal attitude made it impossible for her to adjust 
to her married and family life. Living in a family and environ- 
ment surcharged with traditional norms her husband failed to 
accept the change of time and situation and thus failed to adjust 
to the idea that his wife had to be treated differently as she was 
a working wife and was equally contributing to the family income 
and was economically independent and had an individual status. 
He failed to accept the change which is likely to occur in the 
working wife’s attitude with regard to the roles, duties, rights, and 
status of husband and wife, and thus could not mould his outlook 
accordingly. The disparity between their attitudes had been caused 
by the wife’s belonging to that class of women who having achieved 
a new socio-economic status develop an equalitarian outlook, and 
husband’s belonging to that class of men who having lived in a 
family and social environment surcharged with traditional norms, 
do not recognise and accept wife’s newly acquired privilege and 
revolt against them as a threat to their own well-established status. 
And this is what brings friction between them. 

He and his parents and relatives, with whom his wife had to 
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live, could not change with the times and their attitudes could not 
keep pace with the changing values and ways. They could not 
develop a broad outlook and understand that the role and per- 
sonality of a working wife and mother were bound to be some- 
what different from those of the traditional Hindu wife of three 
decades back. This lag between their attitudes and the attitude 
of Mrs G. was responsible to a considerable extent for her marital 
discord and disharmony. Both Mr and Mrs G. lost their way, for 
they were not alive to each other's role in the changing environ- 
ment. She moved a bit too fast and thus missed all that was 
enjoyable and good in being a dutiful wife; and he did not move 
at all and failed to understand the need of the time. And this lag 
between changes in their attitudes created maladjustment in their 
married life and was, more than anything else, responsible for the 
sad failure of their marriage. 


Case-Study No. 155 


This case-study is of Mrs H. who belongs to that group of women 
who were employed before marriage and continued to work after 
marriage mainly on account of economic need of the family and 
as such were in jobs right from the beginning of their married life 
and were found to be extremely well-adjusted in their married life 
and were successful in carrying out the dual role—home and work. 


Tall, slim, nice-featured, and well-dressed, Mrs H. was 29 years old. She 
was a graduate and was working in a government office on a salary of 
Rs 300 per month. She had been in job for the last 10 years and had 
been married for 6 years. She had two children—one daughter, four 
and a half years old, and one son, two years old. Her husband was 
also working in a government office on a salary of Rs 350 per month. 
He was M.A. and was 30 years old—almost of the same age as the 
wife. a 4 

Mrs H. was born in a middle-class Hindu family. She was the eldest 
of her parent's five children. She had had her early schooling at 
different places wherever her father was posted, as his job was transfer- 
able. Being the eldest child Mrs H. was much loved by her parents 
who were happily married and who cared much for their children, Her ` 
mother was an efficient housewife and she looked after the house and 
her children very well. Mrs H: had -passed an happy and healthy 


childhood. i; : 
At the beginning of the college education her father suddenly died 
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of heart failure. She, being the eldest and the favourite child of her 
father, sustained a great shock. But she faced all that with courage 
and completed her studies up to Intermediate. After that she took 
upon herself the responsibility of looking after her mother and four 
younger brothers and sisters by taking up a job as a receptionist in a 
government office. As the family was passing through an economic 
crisis, she had to do work in the office as well as help her mother in 
the household work. She took the calamity with calm and took the 
responsibility with pride. As she was the only earning member for a 
few years, the family had to face difficult times and uncomfortable 
living. 

As she was keen to study further, she did her graduation by attending 
evening classes after her office hours. While studying for her B.A. 
she met Mr H. (now her husband) who was also studying in the same 
evening college. After two years’ friendship and mutual understanding 
they got married with the wholehearted consent of their parents. 

Mr H. came from a lower middle class family of Sind (now in 
Pakistan). He was the eldest of the three children of his parents. He 
had his schooling in a big town where his father was employed as a 
government servant. He had passed a happy childhood, though he 
did not have much comforts. The married life of his parents was full 
of love and they were very loving and kind to their children. 

After the partition of the country his parents settled down in Delhi. 
He had only completed his Matriculation by that time. Owing to the 
economic crisis he had to discontinue his studies. He took lessons in 
typing and took up a job in a government office as a typist. He learnt 
shorthand also side by side and became a steno-typist. His father also 
got re-employed in government service in the same town and Mr H. 
. was living with his parents. He took up his studies again and studied 
up to M.A. alongside with his job. He then got married. 

After marriage, Mrs H. had to live with her in-laws, Her father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, an unmarried brother-in-law, and one unmarried 
sister-in-law were all living in the house in which she and her husband 
lived. She was earning Rs 150 per month when she got married. Her 
husband was earning Rs 200 per month. She said, “In the early days 
after marriage I wanted to give up the job whereas my husband and 
mother-in-law insisted on my continuing to work. This made me slightly 
unhappy, but when my husband made me understand how my not 
working would mean economic difficulties to the family, I also realised 
that my working was very necessary. So, I took the responsibility of 
the job happily and willingly.” 

A Later on, while talking about the environment in which she had to 
live after marriage, she said, “While I was living with my in-laws, some- 
times my mother-in-law was unkind and inconsiderate to me. I had 
to do both my job and the household work besides looking after the 
in-laws. I felt particularly unhappy when my husband took his mother’s 
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side and rebuked me, even though his mother was unreasonable which 
she was many a time. I tolerated all that and did everything I was 
asked to do.’ The happy reward that she got later on for keeping 
quiet was her husband’s loving appreciation and admiration for her 
tolerance, and that alone made her forget the unpleasantness of such 
incidents. 

She pointed out that accommodation at her in-law’s place was limited 
and there was no privacy. She had to live in much discomfort with 
her husband and the little daughter who was born after a year and a 
half of their marriage. ‘Then, most of their combined income was 
taken away by her mother-in-law against their boarding and lodging. 
She also felt that her daughter was being neglected due to her being 
at work the whole day and her mother-in-law’s not paying much atten- 
tion to her. She said that she was disturbed at all this but she did not 
grudge. She continued to say, “However, after some time I succeeded 
in convincing my husband of the necessity and desirability of our 
having a separate and independent accommodation near my mother’s 
residence so that we could leave the child with my mother during office 
hours. As my husband loves me and is very considerate and cooperative, 
he agreed to my suggestion and thus after two years of our marriage 
we shifted to a separate accommodation. Ever since we started living 
away from my in-laws, we feel much happier.” She further said, “Now 
my children are not neglected, because I leave them for the whole day 
with my mother who looks after them affectionately in our obsence. 
On our return from the office we bring them back to our house.” She 
happily agreed to give financial help to her in-laws and never objected 
to her husband’s sending money to his people. 

When enquired about the state of sexual relationship with her hus- 
band, she confided that sexually she was thoroughly satisfied with her 
husband. She added that sometimes after long and strenuous hours 
of work in the office, she would decline to share bed with her husband, 
if he expressed his desire to do so. But, she further said that he was 
always very understanding about it and did not mind her refusal. She, 
on her part, also took care to keep her husband happy by doing usually 
what he liked and rarely refusing him sexual intercourse, 

According to her feelings and statements she was able to carry out 
her two roles: “I feel and my husband also feels that I do my house- 
hold work as well as official work quite efficiently and quickly. But 
sometimes I find it strenuous and when my children were very young, 
I did wish that I could leave the job and be'at home with my children. 
But I realised that it was difficult to pull on only with my husband's 
salary, so I continued with my job happily. Now I find my job quite 
interesting and entertaining. Since my husband helps me a good deal 
in household work and I am in no way more burdened than my hus- 
band, I happily carry out my work at office and at home.” 

She observed that her husband respected her job and appreciated 
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her being in job. He was proud of her economic independence and 
felt happy in her progress. Her mother was there to look after the 
children and she had no worry on that score. She did the domestic 
work efficiently and since their cating and living habits were simple, 
she completed her work before going to the office and prepared night 
meals, etc., after returning from the office. She said, “In the morning 
I get up before my children wake up and do houschold jobs. When 
they wake up I look after their needs and then get ready. My husband 
looks after them when I prepare lunch for the office. We both leave 
our children at my mother’s place and go to the office. After coming 
back I prepare tea and look after the children and play with them. 
Then I prepare dinner and my husband helps me whenever necessary. 
I have become used to this routine and I normally do not find it diffi- 
cult to carry it out. Iam hard working by temperament. In leisure time 
we go out together for entertainment.” She said that she got great 
satisfaction in helping her husband by earning and adding to the family 
income and she took pride in looking after her husband and satisfying 
his needs and she carried out her duties as a wife, housewife, and 
mother enthusiastically, Her husband on his part did not demand or 
expect much work from her since her since he realised that she had to 
work in the office for the whole day. She did not demand any help 
from her husband and did not demand any help from her husband 
and did all work by herself, yet he, being very considerate, helped her 
in carrying out her duities at home. 

When questioned “how well do you think you have been able to 
adjust in your married and family life?” she said, “Both of us make 
equal efforts to make our married life happy and harmonious. My mother 
has also helped us a lot by looking after our children in our absence 
which largely minimises our worries. I feel we both have adjusted 
very well to each other in our married and family life. We love each 
other, help each other, and live happily, though not comfortably.” 

While talking of the things that contributed towards the happiness 
and harmony of her married and family life, she said, “Our having simi- 
lar likes and dislikes and our agreeing with one another on major issues 
of married and family life and my always doing what my husband wants 
me to do has brought harmony in our married life.” She further stated, 
“My husband's agreeing with me that we should live away from my 
in-laws and our having a place where we and our children could live 
separately gives us freedom to live the way we want to live. ‘Thus a lot 
of interference of my in-laws and its resulant unpleasantness is avoided 
and the atmosphere of the house has become more congenial for happy 
living.” She mentioned other factors thus: “I feel that my being healthy 
and being able to cope happily with the duties both in office and at 
home has also contributed to happiness in our married life. Then my 
husband’s and my working hours are the same and the place of work 
is also the same. This makes working easier. My husband appreciates 
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my continuing to be in job and is considerate and cooperative. We 
both agree that I should be employed. This keeps both of us satisfied 
and we both share work at home and help each other and live happily.” 


The life history of Mrs H. and her own statements make certain 
points clear. She did not expect that the marriage would bring 
complete happiness to her. But she had the confidence that she 
would make her marriage happy by her own efforts. She was 
energetic, healthy, and well-versed in household work, though 
not much used to that. So she was not much worried about the 
added responsibilities of her prospective married life. With all 
this mature thinking and understanding, she got married to Mr H. 

The incidents of her married life as well as her own comments 
indicate that Mrs H. was open-minded and patient and understood 
that for economic reasons it was necessary for her to be in a paid 
job. She did not grumble and never behaved as if she were obli- 
ging her husband by continuing to be in job and accepted it as 
her duty to help her husband by adding to the family income. 
On the contrary, once she had accepted it, she took more interest 
in her job and started enjoying it. Her working in the office and 
contributing towards family finances did not make her unduly 
conscious of her economic independence. As an employed wife 
she did not lose sight for her role of a dutiful, loving, and consi- 
derate wife, mother, and housewife. Instead, she was quite proud 
of playing that role efficiently. 

From her life history one can find out that she was emotionally 
mature and well-adjusted. She did not give way to ill-temper, 
excitement, and despondency when she had to face difficulties in 
the initial years of her marired life. She was fairly tolerant and 
patient. Her forbearance and silent toleration of her mother-in- 
law’s inconsiderate and unreasonable demands and even of her 
husband’s taking side of his mother bear evidence of her under- 
standing, maturity of mind, and adaptability. And her husband’s 
appreciating her behaviour and treating her affectionately and 
with understanding as well as his realising the difficulties involved 
in her dual role encouraged her and gave her the confidence to 
bear up with all that was not pleasant in her environment, during 
the initial yeas after marriage. She felt quite disturbed at times, 
yet she did not lose heart and rarely grumbled or complained to 
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her husband. Instead, she found out a solution for that difficulty 
and very patiently and affectionately persuaded her husband to 
live away from his parents. That helped to a great extent in main- 
taining her martial harmony and happiness. ; f 

Mrs H.’s healthy attitude towards her dual role combined with 
her husband’s realisation of her need of his help and his actual help 
and cooperation in carring out the household jobs made their 
married life so happy. Their equal pride in her working and her 
feeling proud of her role of a working woman as well as that of a 
wife and house-wife also contributed towards the happiness of 
their married life. 

The same place of work and the same hours of work for both 
of them enabled them to share official as well as home-life together. 
Her mother’s lending a helping hand by way of looking after the 
children in their absence relieved them of a lot of their worries 
and responsibilities and thus helped them to carry out their duties 
smoothly and happily. PEE- 

Mrs Hs being energetic and healthy and her being efficient in 
household jobs and her having a set system of working and methodi- 
cal way of doing her duties both at home and at work also contri- 
buted towards her achieving adjustment in married life. 

Apart from other factors Mrs H.'s married life was happy and 
well-adjusted because she was also contributing to the family 
finances without any vanity or the attitude as though she were 
obliging her husband by doing so. It was also a contributory 
factor that her husband’s had changed at the same pace as hers. 
He treated her as an equal partner in life. He did not feel ashamed 
of helping his wife in the household job, nor did he ever express 
that he was obliging her by helping her in household job which 
was not his duty at all. With the changing times and needs they 
both had very well changed their outlooks and did not have rigid 
rules or watertight compartments in respect of their respective duties 
and responsibilities. They had been able to adjust to the changing 
and no longer rigidly segregated roles of husband and wife as also 
to the need of the time and circumstances. It was this, more than 
anything else, that made for their happy and very well-adjusted 
married and family life. 
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Case-Study No. 136 


Case-Study No. 136 is the study of the marital relationship of 
Mrs I. who represents the category of those maritally maladjusted 
employed wives who continued to be in jobs even after marriage 
both because of their own interest in their jobs as also because of 
the need to supplement husband's income. 


Thirty-six year old Mrs I. was fair-complexioned, tall, slim, and well- 
built. She had nice facial features and very confident and self-composed 
expression on her face. She had been in job for about 19 years, She 
was drawing approximately Rs 600 per month as her salary. She had 
got married 10 years back and had two children of ‘school-going ages. 
Her father belonged to Saurashtra but she was born and brought up 
in Simla. She had her schooling in a very good school there. As her 
father was well-to-do and as she was the youngest child and the only 
daughter of her parent's four children, she was brought up in great 
comforts and with great care. The atmosphere of her parental house 
was modern and there she always got encouragement for high education. 
She mixed freely with men. She was a smart and bright student and 
was generally liked. She was fond of dramatics and was fascinated 
by All India Radio jobs, Even when she was a student of B.A., she 
had taken up one as a casual artist and after graduation she took a whole- 
time job in that organisation just out of love for that particular work. 
Her father was broad-minded and did not object to her taking up a job. 
All of her brothers were by then well settled in life. Her salary was 
her pocket money, so to say, to be spent by her in any manner she liked. 
While working she became popular because of her efficiency in her 
work as well as because of her refined, cultured, and charming manners. 
She was liked both by her juniors and seniors. She was invited to foreign 
country because of her brilliance in her job and she stayed there for 
three years. Her boss liked her and became quite friendly to her. 
She also liked him and had great regard for him. Gradually he be- 
came fond of her and was keen to marry her but she was not willing 
to do so. She had observed that he had a bad temper and that 
he often lost his temper in the office. His family and social back 
ground being altogether different from hers, she feared that she might 
not be able to make the necessary adjustment after marriage. At the time 
when she was undecided about getting married to him, she fell ill and 
he showed great concern and paid her much attention, That made 
her develop stronger feelings for him and she agreed to marry him. 
Her parents and brothers were not happy about her decision, for they 
felt that the comforts and atmosphere to which she had been used 
would not be available to her after marriage with him and then she 
would feel unhappy. But since they were broadminded and had given 
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her complete freedom to make the final choice, they gave their formal 
consent and after a couple of months Mrs and Mr I. got married. 

Mr I. was of medium height, well-built with average features. He 
was a graduate, was carning Rs 1,100 per month, and was 15 years 
senior to her in age. 

The childhood of Mr I., it is relevant to note, was as follows. He was 
born in an orthodox Punjabi family of modest means but of other- 
wise important status. His father was a medical officer in a small place 
where he was considered to be an important person by the local 
people. Mr I., being the eldest child of his parent’s three sons and 
one daughter got all attention and care at home and outside home. 
Everyone in the small place tried to please him. His mother was also 
very fond of him. He considered himself to be an extremely important 
person. But, speaking financially, the family had only a meagre in- 
come and did not enjoy a comfortable living. Right from the begin- 
ning he was overbearing and did not care for the feelings or sentiments 
of others, He had not known many comforts in his childhood and 
when he grew up, he became burdened with financial obligations of 
supporting his younger brothers, sister, and mother, as his father had 
died. He was always interested in taking up a job in All India Radio. 
After graduation he joined that organisation and got a job with more 
remuneration than he expected. Amongst his own brothers also he 
felt himself superior and never had friendly and affectionate relations 
with them even in childhood. He could not make good friends with 
any of his college mates, for he was quick to get annoyed and was 
autocratic and vain. He was not liked by people. Even among the 
members of the staff of his organisation he was not popular and had 
the reputation of having a bad temper. 

Mrs Iņ, nee Miss S., was working under him. According to Mrs I., 
it was more to satisfy his vanity by marrying a smart, bright, and popular 
girl belonging to a well-to-do family than his deep and sincere feelings 
ifor her that he was so keen to marry her. He admired her a lot and 
appreciated her work as well as her popularity before marriage. 

Immediately after marriage she noticed a sudden change in her hus- 
band’s attitude. She said, “Even during honeymoon my husband 
started accusing me of being sweet to everyone in the office, of greeting 
every colleague nicely, of talking kindly to other men in the office. 
I could not stand this, for I had been used to that kind of behaviour 
for quite a few years before marriage and I felt that he was extremely 
unreasonable and conservative in his attitude towards my behaviour with 
my men colleagues in the office.” Y 

When she was talking about the unhappy experiences of her married 
life, she remarked, “After marriage; even during our honeymoon, he was 
not warm or tender. On the contrary, I did not feel like dominating and 
demanding in the sex act to be a satisfying sex partner. I did not 
feel like surrendering myself to him, for I resisted against his authori- 
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tative and extremely direct approaches at the time of ‘sexual union. I 
wanted to be treated as an individual and with due consideartion, My 
not being able to surrender enraged him and he even accused me of 
being cold, indifferent, and of being interested in some other man and 
of not loving him. All these things had disturbing and depressing effect 
on me.” She later on found that he was in love with his own first cousin 
and was sexually involved with her, though for obvious reason he could 
not marry her. 

He failed to apreciate her being in job and did not recognize her 
achievements. Instead, he always criticised her. She related, “If any 
of the same officer of the same office with whom I used to mix admired 
my ability and efficiency, he suspected me of being physically involved 
with him and having illegal conection with him. I felt infuriated at 
his narrow and suspicious mentality, for, to me, talking to men or women 
made no difference. I had been free mixing with men since I was a child 
and to me it was nothing very exciting to mix with them.” She further 
stated that whenever she tried to defend herself against his accusations 
or whenever she resented her husband's false charges and his dictating 
to her as to how she should conduct in the office, her husband shouted 
back saying that economic independence and her job had made her 
arrogant, rude, and intolerant. 

While pointing out her husband’s selfish, inconsiderate, and demand- 
ing attitude she said, “We had the same office hours and same type 
of work in the office. After office hours he would just relax and would 
want me to attend to his demands and needs. He would not even take 
a cup of tea by himself. He would order me from his bed to see 
that his clothes and other things were ready for his bath. He would 
demand food of his taste on the table and would want me to attend 
to all his needs. And if things did not move according to his wishes, 
he would lose temper and be furious.” She explained that after the whole 
day’s work she also needed some rest, relaxation, and entertainment, 
which her husband could never realise or understand. 

She admitted that having an individuality of her own and not being 
submissive, she could not stand and adjust to his stubborn and arbitary 
attitude towards her roles and duties. She said, “I expected my 
husband to help me in carying out household duties and to help me in 
the house whenever the servant was not there. But he was rigid in 
his view that it was exclusively my duty and that it was unreasonable 
and impertinent on my part to ask him for his help in carrying out 
those duties whenever help was required. He never helped in anything 
in the house. He was selfish and inconsiderate and never realised the 
strain of my whole day's work in the office. This annoyed me a lot.” 

She related that whenever his mother came and stayed with them, he 
demanded of his wife to pay a lot of attention to his mother. Though 
he himself was many a time rude and harsh to his relatives, he could 
not stand his wife being even slightly indifferent towards her in-laws. . 
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She felt miserable, for her mother-in-law criticised her and said that 
she was inefficient in household job and was not a traditional and de- 
voted wife. Her mother-in-law emphasised that it was because of her 
being a working woman with an independent income that Mrs I., did 
not serve her husband and in-laws with all her care and devotion. 
She was taunted by her husband and mother-in-law that she was a 
spoilt child and was indifferent towards them. 

Very soon she realised that she and her husband had dissimilar 
interest and temperaments, She liked to go out to movies, to clubs 
and liked social life. He was, on the other hand, unsocial and did not 
like to go out and meet people. She had great interest in cultural shows 
and she liked to go out for hiking and sight-seeing and he mostly 
loved to sleep. She said, “What I could not stand was his abnormal 
love for sleeping and for lazing around in the house whenever he had 
free time. He would refuse to go out to attend social functions and 
would not even allow me to go there alone or with other persons. This 
annoyed me because as a working woman placed in my position I 
needed freedom to attend such functions.” 

She liked tidiness and cleanliness in the house whereas he was by 
temperament a careless person and would throw his things around. She 
Was responsible and wanted her husband to be the same. She was 
affectionate and demonstrative whereas he was dry and critical, All 
these dissimilarities, she said, she could not tolerate. 

During her confinement and delivery he paid her no attention which 
she needed and wished to have. He was irresponsible and inconsiderate 
and he never helped her in looking after the children, He thought 
that those were exclusively her duties and responsibilities whereas she 
desired to have his help and cooperation in carrying out those jobs. 

She pointed out that he was tight-fisted and was critical of her way 

spending money. She said, “Whenever I bought any saree or other 
garments for myself he almost abused me and called me a spendthrift, 


Narrating her husband’s characteristics that irritated her, she said, 
“His vain attitude, his air of superiority, his having always a stiff expres- 
sion on his face, his discourteous and rude manners, and his indifferent 
and inconsiderate behaviour irritated me a lot because I felt that he 
had no business to behave like that with me when I was equally educated 
and an caming member of the family and in certain respects even 
superior to him.” 

After five years of her marriage her husband was posted out to some 
other place. “He wanted her to leave the job and come with him, She 
tefused to go with him, for she liked her job and did not want to leave it 
and live with him as a dependent wife. She added that she did not 
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have faith in his being good, Kind, and affectionate to her and she 
had hardly any emotional or attitudinal affinity with him. This annoyed 
her husband very much. She stated, “Ever since I refused to leave 
my job to accompany my husband and continued to be in the same job 
living away from him, our differences increased manifold and we be- 
came more critical of and rude and abusive to each other, In this 
way our so-called love marriage was brought to a tragic end and I took 
divorce a couple of years back.” 


Mr and Mrs 1.’s life history and her own reactions to various 
incidents of her married life studied with the purpose of analysing 
the factors leading to her marital failure bring forth a few relevant 
points. 

Mrs I. had a comfortable and happy life before her marriage. — 
In childhood she received all the care and attention of parents 
and friends. As a grown-up girl she had lived an independent 
life and thus had developed specific likes, dislikes, and ways of 
looking at things. Circumstances had made her self-confident and 
conscious of her achievements, for she had never experienced any 
denial of her wants or any criticism of her actions. She was used 
to tender and kind handling and to a considerate dealing and had 
not learnt to adjust with people of different and dissimilar tempera- 
ment and ideas. Even when she agreed to marry Mr I. she did so 
mainly because she believed that he loved her very much and 
that he respected and admired her ways of behaving and looking 
at things. As such, she had expected from her husband a loving 
and considerate attitude towards her after her marriage. 

The circumstances and environment in which Mr I. was born 
“and brought up had made him self-centred, for beyond himself 
he was never made to understand about the needs and feelings of 
others. He always wanted everything at his command with no 
consideration for the feelings of others. As his mother and younger 
brothers and sister were dependent on him, he almost ruled over 
them and could not stand any contradictions. He had developed 
a dictatorial and egotistical temperament due to family environ- 
ment. 

Even his keen desire to marry Miss S. (now Mrs I.) was not 
an outcome of his love or respect or admiration for her but just 
out of his deep-rooted wish for ego-satisfaction in being able to 
marry a girl of high official status, belonging to much higher socio- 
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cultural family background than his own. And when these two 
persons with incompatible personalities and with entirely discor- 
dant expectations out of one another got married, they became 
deeply frustrated in their married life. The husband’s ego was 
bruised when his wife did not carry out his dictates and her vanity 
was hurt when instead of being admired and loved she was criticised 
for her actions and behaviour. 

Her and her husband's dissimilar and incompatible temperaments 
and interests created a gulf between them. The gulf was very much 
widened by his selfish, uncooperative, suspicious, and jealous atti- 
tude towards her as an employed wife, and her intolerance towards 
those characteristics. 

Since she and her husband worked in the same office, he used 
to watch her department all the time. Those very things that he 
admired and liked in her before marriage—her individuality, her 
self-confidence, her way of being good to others, her smart way 
of dressing, and so on—made him sore after marriage. He became 
not only exceedingly possessive but extremely jealous and suspici- 
ous of her efficiency and popularity in the official circle. Though 
he wanted her to continue with her job because of the extra in- 
come it brought home, he felt insecure and jealous on account of 
her work situation and her working as such, for he felt that the 
job gave her independent income and status. He wanted her 
to be dependent on him for almost all her needs and satisfaction. 
She had become so much accustomed to being in job and to a 
certain pattern of living that apart from the desire to supplement 
her husband's income she wanted to work for its own sake as 
also to have her independent income and individual status. 

Her husband's nagging her for spending money irritated and 
disturbed her a lot for she was used to spending money generously. 
She could not tolerate his interference in money matters for she 
was conscious that she was equally an earning member and as such 
had a right over her own earned money. Over this issue also they 
had frictions. He demanded that she should play the role of a 
submissive, dutiful, and unquestioning wife. She respected him 
but never considered him to be all-superior only because he was her 
husband. She always considered husband-wife relationship to be 
one of companionship in which both should be treated alike by 
each other and neither should dominate over the other. 
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He believed, on the other hand, that it was wife’s duty to look 
to each and every comfort and need of her husband and to carry 
out his dictates as the command of God. He never thought that 
it was husband’s duty also to care for the sentiments and feelings 
of his wife. He wanted to have a relationship of husband's abso- 
lute superiority over the wife, which she greatly resented because 
she hated to be dominated and criticised. And this disparity 
between their attitude towards husband-wife relationship and status 
created serious frictions between them and reduced their married 
life to a shambles. 

He believed that employment made a woman too individualistic 
and vain to be a submissive and dutiful wife and that she should 
be allowed to be in job only when and where her husband wants 
her to work, whereas she felt that employment was meant for 
wife’s own satisfaction also and should be pursued at her own 
will and in accordance with her preference. She felt that job 
makes a wife self-confident and independent which she should be. 
This disparity between their attitudes towards wife’s being in job 
and what kind of job a woman should take created a great gulf 
between them and led to serious disputes between them, and be- 
came the focal point of contention and bred discontentment and 
discord in their married life. 

She could not adjust even sexually with her husband and had 
friction over sexual relationship also. Her husband turned out to 
be unfaithful and was sexually involved with his cousin. As he 
himself had been unfaithful, he always projected his own infidelity 
into his wife imagining her to be faithless. To overcome his 
feelings of inferiority and to establish his superiority he was com- 
manding and dominating even in sexual approach towards her. 
As she desired very tender and warm handling at that time, she 
resented and repelled his dictatorial sexual approaches and as a 
reaction refused to share bed with him. Sexual maladjustment 
kept both of them dissatisfied and irritable. 

Thus, it was found in the case of Mrs I.’s married life that there 
was no flexibility in either husband or wife and neither of them 
had made sincere efforts to make an adjustment. Both of them 
had highly developed individuality and had markedly different 
cultural and social backgrounds with its corresponding dissimilar 
as well as discordant attitudes and ideas. Both of them were 
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quite rigid and had led independent and individualistic lives before 
marriage and consequently had quite well-sct ideas and attitudes 
towards different aspects of life. Looking to her husband’s atti- 
tudes and temperament it was really an uphill task for her to steer 
her married life towards happiness and harmony for which she 
did not have enough tolerance, patience, adjustability, under- 
standing, and time. She was very conscious of her achievements, 
was used to a particular way of life with individual status and 
income, and was unconsciously not prepared to change her pattern 
of life even after her marriage. Their attitudes towards her work 
and her employment, towards each other’s interests, likes, dislikes, 
demands, duties, roles, and statuses were so clashing and con- 
flicting that it needed a lot of conscious and deliberate effort on 
the part of both to make adjustments in marriage, for which 
neither of them was prepared. And all these things combined led 
to complete marital discord and disharmony in their life, 


Case-Study No. 216 


Mrs J.’s case-study provides a revealing insight into the typical 
pattern of harmonious marital relationship of those working women 
who continued to work even after getting married because of their 
own inclination for working and also because husband’s income 
was not sufficient and needed to be supplemented. 


Mrs J. was a medical doctor. She was average in looks and was well- 
built. She was self-confident and wellspoken. She was in service for 
about 10 years almost without a break. She was earning a salary of 
Rs 750 per month, She was 32 years of age. She was married to a 
person of her own caste who was only one year senior to her in age. 
He was a non-medical person, employed in a private firm on a salary 
of Rs 900 per month. They had been married for 5 years and had 
two children—both of pre-school age-group. They had no financial 
obligations other than those towards their own children. They lived in 
a nuclear family, her mother usually stayed with her and looked after 
the children in her absence, 

Mrs J. was born in a big town of Punjab (now in Pakistan) where 
her father was a private medical practitioner. She had her schooling 
there. Then the partition of the country took place and her father 
came away to a big town of Uttar Pradesh. She received her college 
education there. Her father had a good practice when she was in 
school but after partition he could not establish his practice successfully, 
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partly because he had lost his health and had developed heart trouble. 
Economic hardship depressed her parents very much. As she had no 
brother and as her elder sister already had been married, it was Mrs J. 
who was as a college student had to face a lot of depression and worry. 
She had to look after her father also. After completion of medical 
course she took up a job and started helping her parents monetarily 
also, as a lot of money was needed for her father’s treatment. 

It was nearly one year after she had entered into service that her 
father died, ‘That disturbed her and her mother a lot.. She had to 
look after her mother who was very worried. After three years when 
she got a better job in Delhi, she came away from there with her 
mother. While she was working, some of her relatives suggested a 
matrimonial match for her. She met the proposed boy (Mr J.) and 
both of them liked each other. Then they met a few times and finally 
got married. 

Mr J. was born in a town of Eastern Punjab. His father was in a 
good government job and worked for six months in a year in the plains 
and for the remaining six months at a hill station. Mr J. had had his 
schooling at a hill station. He was the fifth child of his parent’s five 
sons and three daughters. He had passed a comfortable and happy 
childhood. He came away to Delhi for his college education, where 
his father established his private business after retirement, After com- 
pleting his technical studies he joined his father’s firm where he was 
working when he got married to the present Mrs J. 

As her husband had been staying with his parents, she also stayed 
with them for a few months. In that house, beside her husband, her 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, and an unmarried brother-in-law were 
living. She related, “On the whole my in-laws were nice to me, but 
at times my mother-in-law was quite unreasonable and unkind to me. 
On such occasions, I felt hurt but I kept quiet and was never rude 
to her. After sometime my husband agreed to my suggestion to have 
a separate accommodation for ourselves, and we lived independently 
without any interference from my in-laws. That made us much 
happier.” 

While talking about sexual adjustment in her married life, she said, 
“My husband and I have almost equal sex desire and we seldom dis- 
agree on that score. Sometimes when I am tired or not in a mood 
for it, my husband never insists and when my husband feels a strong 
urge, I never refuse to share bed with him. We both find our sexual 
union satisfying and very rarely do we have friction over this issue.” 

She continued to be in her previous job even after marriage, but she 
started searching for a job which required less hours of work and less 
responsibilities and less strenuous work. She felt that once she got 
children, she would not be able to devote whole time to the hospital. 
According to her planning, she got that type of job just after her first 
child was born. In that job her working hours were short and were in 
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two shifts—morning and evening. She did not have much difficulty 
= in continuing her job, partly because her mother came and stayed with 
= her and looked after the young child and partly because of the con- 
=- venient hours of work and a less strenuous job. 

= She stated that her job did not impose social obligations by way of 
social parties or official functions and did not involve many opportuni- 
of mixing with officials of the opposite sex. She also pointed out 
it her husband was broad-minded and never suspected her even 
ugh she freely mixed with his friends or with their common friends. 

‘if she was delayed in the evenings at work he never criticised her 
y! fan complained about it. He realised that occasional delays due to 

= work were inevitable and accepted these understandingly, though he 
had at times to pass evenings waiting for his wife. 

In reference to her own and her husband's attitude towards her work 
she said that she had started medical studies with definite plans to 
take up a job and to become economically independent. When she 
started working, she added, she became more and more interested in 
her profession and she always thought that she would like to be in 
her profession even after getting married and having children, She 
said, “I could not imagine a life without my profession, for that gave 
me a lot of satisfaction. Even before marriage one thing that I parti- 
cularly wished for in my future husband was his positive and favourable 
attitude towards my continuing to work. I was happy to marry him 
for there was an understanding that I would continue my work after 
marriage and even after I became a mother. So I continued to be in 
job and this work after marriage and even after I became a mother. 
So I continued to be in job and this also kept me happy and satisfied.” 

When asked whether she would like to continue with her job even 
if her husband was posted to another station, she said, “If my husband 
is posted out to some other station, then I will leave the job and join 
him and take up a job of my convenience there. 1 value home and 
married life more than my official life but 1 would like to continue both, 
if I can possibly do so.” 

She said, “Since my husband has always liked my being in job, he 
has been cooperating with me and has never been interfering with my 
official duties and responsibilities. And this helped me a lot not only 
in maintaining my interest in my profession and in carrying it out to 
my satisfaction, but also in making genuine efforts to keep my husband 
satisfied and happy.” She continued to say, “It is only because my 
professional work gives me joy and personal satisfaction that I don't 
want it to hinder my duties towards home, husband, and children. I 
have gccordingly adjusted my daily routine and I try my best to carry 
out both duties happily and efficiently.” DAP i 

Her daily routine was set by her, As her husband left for office a 
little earlier than she did, she got his things ready and they had break- 
fast together and went to their jobs. She came back a little after 
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11.30 A.M. ‘Then after returning home she fed the children and saw 
that the whole house was properly cleaned up and done up, and got 
lunch prepared or if the cook was not there, she herself prepared the 
lunch. She mentioned, “My husband comes home for lunch and stays 
with me and the children till 3 p.m. We all rest after lunch. He 
leaves at 3 p.m. and I get busy doing odd jobs for children or husband. 
I leave for my work at 5 p.m. Children go for a walk with Ayah. My 
husband comes back at 7.30 p.m. and at about the same time or a 
little after I also reach home. By that time children are at home and 
feed them and make them go to sleep. ‘Then after a little stroll or 
outing we have our dinner together and go to bed.” She further stated, 
“The only difficulty that I sometimes face is that occasionally my 
husband wants to take me out for late nights and I feel tired after 
the whole day’s rather strenuous routine and I am not very keen to make 
that programme. Sometimes my husband gets a little imitated on that 
account but then he realises that I have to carry out double duties, so 
he does not mind my reluctance.” 

She said that most of their interests, likes, and dislikes were either 
similar of were at least compatible and they spent their leisure time 
together. Their ideas and attitudes were very similar and both were 
considerate and understanding. f 

With regard to her‘ husband’s temperament she observed, “My 
husband is rather short-tempered and sometimes he loses his temper, 
but I have understood this weakness of his and I know that he does 
not mean to hurt anyone or to condemn anything, so I keep quiet at 
that moment and he calms down after a while. I don’t mind this, for 
we both love each other dearly.” She remarked, “My husband never 
demands anything as his right, so I feel happy in satisfying his needs 
as my duty, I never give him a chance to feel that he is being neglected 
or not being properly looked after. He respects me as an equal partner 
in marriage and I always listen to his advice. I always give my husband 
respect as the head of the family and consider him as the superior 
partner though he treats me as his equal. He is considerate and does 
not overburden me with his demands. He is loving and understanding.” 
She stated that whenever there was any disagreement between them, 
it was she who usually gave in and accepted her husband's way of looking 
at things. Giving an example, she said that to start with she did not 
have any interest in cooking, so she did not agree with her husband 
that it was a wife's duty to either prepare or get prepared food of 
husband's taste and liking. But very soon she accepted her husband’s 
way of looking at it and agreed with him that it was a wife’s duty to 
fulfil her husband's needs and desires. ` 

She admitted that the extra monthly income of Rs 750 also made 
their life more comfortable and they never felt financial want. In 
reply to the question, “Do you have friction over your earned money?” 
she said, “We have a joint account and we have never thought in terms 
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of ‘my money’ or ‘his money.’ I run the house and spend the money. 
My husband has never questioned me about the way I spend money. 
We do discuss whenever we have to buy an expensive item, but usually 
we have no differences over handling the finances.” She admitted that 
in the beginning and even now at times she felt irritated at her 
husband’s habibt of spending excessively on restaurants, movies, or 
friends. But gradually she accepted this, for the extra money that she 
earned was there to compensate for his expensive habits. He too had, 
to a certain extent, understood her view on money matters and spent 
less on these items. 

Continuing to talk about her husband’s nature she said, “When we 
have no cook, my husband helps me in the kitchen work and when the 
maid servant is not there, he helps me in looking after the children. 
Thus I don’t have difficulty in carrying out my duties at home and at 
office. “My being in job has never interfered with our marital happi- 
ness. On the contrary, it has enabled us to have more comfortable and 
satisfying life in many ways. We live happily and have an harmonious 
married life.” 


On analysing Mrs J.’s statements as well as incidents of her 
married life, one finds that a few factors contributed mainly 
towards her marital adjustment. First of all, favourable attitude 
of both husband and wife towards her being in job and towards 
her profession definitely helped them to tolerate happily whatever 
little inconveniences they had to face on that account and thus 
helped them to establish harmonious relationship between them. 

As her being in job provided mental comfort to her and material 
comforts to the family, she liked to work for her own satisfaction 
as well as for the comfort of the family by way of supplementing 
her husband’s income. But she never gave her profession priority 
over her married and family life. On the other hand, she always 
attached equal importance to her duties as a wife, housewife, and 
mother. 

Her giving due attention and care to her husband in spite of 
being in job made their married life smooth and happy. Since 
she took an equal pride in her role as a wife, mother, and house- 
wife and in her role as a working woman, she never neglected her 
duties as a wife and mother and she made it sure that her job 
did not interfere with her duties at home. As she never felt that 
by virtue of being in job and adding to the family income, she 
had become a very important person and that extraordinary atten. 
tion and consideration should be shown towards her by her 
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husband, and as her husband adequately satisfied her ego by 
respecting her being in job and appreciating her financial contri- 
butions to the family, she did not assume undue air of superiority 
on account of her job. Instead, her being employed made her and 
her husband more considerate, confident, and understanding. They 
had adjusted well to all the changes in the pattern of living that 
a wife’s employment involves and this helped her in achieving and 
maintaining marital harmony in spite of her being employed. 

Her husband, on his part, was accommodating and cooperative. 
He was considerate and understanding and respected her as a 
working wife as well as a housewife and recognised and appre- 
ciated her ability to combine the dual role efficiently. He not 
only tolerated little inconveniences caused by her being in job but 
also helped her in carrying out household duties and in looking 
after the children whenever and wherever his help was needed. 
And this compatibility in their attitudes towards each other’s 
duties and privileges contributed a lot towards her marital happi- 
ness and adjustment. 

Most of their interests, temperamental characteristics, and atti- 
tudes were similar or compatible but even where they had dis- 
similarities, the gulf or difference in their habits and ways of things 
was bridged because of understanding, mutual love as well as 
acceptance, adjustability, and respect. Besides, her circumstances 
were also favourable. She did not have any irritating problem 
of in-laws. She had no economic obligation towards any one 
except her children and she and her husband had sufficient in- 
come to provide themselves with independent transport, to employ 
a good cook and a maid servant. Her mother also lived with her 
most of the time and she shared with her the household responsi- 
bilities. Moreover, her hours of work were convenient and suitable 
and did not involve many responsibilities. All this also facilitated 
her combining the two roles—home and work—successfully, 

Then her systematic way of doing things as well as efficiency in 
laying down a set routine made the entire family accustomed to a 
particular way of life and they were happy to have that systema- 
Her efficiency in carrying out her dual role happily and systema- 
tically facilitated her in bringing about harmony and peace in her 
married and family life. All this was possible because besides 
being healthy and energetic, she was by temperament, adjustable, 
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considerate, and clever. She made conscious efforts to do all that 
pleased her husband. And all the above mentioned factors, con- 
tributed materially towards her marital harmoney and adjustment. 


Case-Study No. 182 


This case is representative of that category of women who were 
in jobs before getting married and who continued to be in jobs 
after their marriage mainly because of their love for the profession 
or job or for being a working woman as such and who were found 
to be extremely maladjusted in their married life. 


Vorty-year old, charming Mrs K. was working in a private firm drawing 
Rs 2,800 as salary per month. She had postgraduate degrees both 
from India and foreign universities, Her husband was in a government 
service drawing approximately Rs 2,000 per month, Her belonged 
to a different province and different caste from those of the wife, He 
was ten ycars senior to her in age. He was highly educated and pos- 
sessed post-graduate degrees in Arts and Law from a foreign univer- 
sity. She had been in job for the last 19 years with two gaps of six months 
cach before her marriage and a gap three years after the marriage, She 
had got married nine years ago, She and her husband were drawing 
equal salaries at that time. She had one son of about four years of 
age. 

She belonged to a well-connected family, Her father was in a very 
good government job when she was a small child, She was one of the 
six children of her parents. She had four sisters and one brother, All 
the sisters and the brother had received education in good schools and 
colleges. She belonged to an educated family with educated mother 
and father and had been brought up in an open and free atmosphere in 
her parental family. All children in that family were treated as indi- 
viduals and their individual likes and dislikes were respected. Her 
sisters and her brother were bright and were fond of intellectual pur- 
suits. They were brought up in comfort and were provided with all 
sorts of amenities. Since the servants were always there to do the 
household work, her mother, her sisters or she herself had hardly ever 
done household chores. x 

Mrs K. was a brilliant student right from her school days and stood 
first in the University in her M.A. examination, Immediately after she 
did her M.A. her father died. Though her father had extensive landed 
property and had left a large amount of insurance money, she did not 
want to study further and be a financial burden on her mother. Right 
from childhood her ambition was to become economically independent 
and to have an individual as well as important position and status of her 
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own. She took to teaching after completing her M.A. She had taught 
for one year when the partition of the country took place, She was 
offered a job in a government office, After working there for one or 
so she went abroad for further studies. Soon after many good govern- 
ment jobs became available for women and she entered into a class 
I government job through competition, While in service she met Mr 
K.—later on her husband—at a party. After a month of their getting 
acquainted he left for London where he was posted at that time. They 
entered into correspondence with each other. His mother also knew 
her family well. Both mother and son were keen that she should get 
married to Mr K. So she willingly gave her consent to her marriage 
with him. 

Mr K. belonged to a well-to-do family, He was one of the three sons 
of his parents. His mother was a very intelligent and educated lady, 
his father was stern and obstinate, though a very renowned intellectual 
and a writer of repute. His mother was never happy with her husband, 
for he was extremely dominating, stubborn, arrogant, and even violent 
with her. He believed absolute supremacy of husband over wife and her 
complete surrender and devoted service to the husband. His mother 
was afraid of her husband but being an educated woman hated to be 
dominated or treated cruelly. As there was no harmony between his 
mother and his father, his mother took up an honorary job and, on 
the pretext of children’s education settled down with the children at a 
place where such facilities were available whereas the husband being 
in a transferable job was posted from place to place. They lived to- 
gether only during children’s holidays. His mother did not want to 
leave her husband, for he was well-to-do and a well-known person and 
it satisfied her vanity to be known as his wife. Out of fear she obeyed 
him unquestioningly. Children also feared him a lot, though they had 
no respect for him. 

Mr K. had received his education in good schools and colleges of 
the country and then was sent abroad for postgraduate studies. He 
was abroad for many years, then he got a good job. He was intelligent, 
well-read popular in his circle. He was 42 years of age when he decid- 
ed to marry the present Mrs K. nee Miss M. after having known her 
for a short time. As Mrs K. was in job and was posted away from her 
husband, she took leave for four months to stay with her husband im- 
mediately after the marriage. Even during that period she felt that 
she and her husband were most incompatible and uncomplementary. 
She stated that right from the beginning her husband tried to do- 
minate her, to find fault with her, and to look down upon her and nag 
for being inefficient in household jobs. 

As he was posted in a foreign country where household work had to 
be done without the help of maid or servant, he tried to find fault with 
her cooking, cleaning, and other household jobs. He expected her to 
do housework efficiently. Being in service and not being accustomed 
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_ to doing all the household jobs, she felt rather uncomfortable and irrit- 


able, specially when she had to be at home the whole day. She felt 
most dissatisfied with that type of life. 

She had expected to have a loving and considerate husband who 
would respect her and would have special consideration and apprecia- 
tion for her high official status. He, on the other hand, always tried 
to dominate and dictate. She said, “I found my husband to be a 
peculiar character. He was unstable and unreliable, Sometimes he 
would be kind and good while at other times he would behave like a 
tyrant and would dictate and treat me as his inferior and would want 
me to carry out all his commands unquestioningly.” She admitted be- 
ing an economically independent person with an individual and im- 
portant status she was ured to an entirely different kind of treatment 
and hence she could not stand his dictatorial attitude and she ans- 
wered him back for refused to obey him. This infuriated him and he 
could not tolerate this behaviour on the part of his wife whom he want- 
ed and desired to be submissive, obedient, and devoted, 

She conceived immediately after her marriage and during carly pre- 
gnancy she felt lethargic, uneasy, and uncomfortable. As they were 
at a place she had to do hounhold work without any domestic help, 
she demanded her husband’s cooperation, But she soon found out 
that he was inconsiderate and considered household jobs to be entirely 
wife’s responsibility and was not at all prepared to help her even when 
she was not keeping well. He could not stand “no” in any matter 
from his wife and wanted to assert his superiority, so much so that even 
when she felt physically unwell due to pregnancy and did not want to 
accompany him in the evening to his social or official functions, he al- 
most compelled her to accompany him, This also irriated and annoyed 
her a lot. 

She stated that her husband was jealous of her official status. As 
she had been posted before marriage to the same place where her hus- 
band came to be posted after her marriage, she had friends there who 
called on her and invited her to their houses. Her husband disliked 
her having friends, meeting people, and moving about in her official 
circle. He simply could not stand that and asked her to have nothing 
to do with her friends. She said that she felt greatly shocked and 
frustrated to find that those very qualities of self-confidence, of mixing 
freely with men, of being popular and of good at her job, that he so 
much admired in her before marriage, became the object of his criticism 
about her. She said, “As I was used to a free life and had friends, I 
resented the restrictions imposed upon me by my husband, for I felt 
that apart from my status as a wife I had a position as an official which 
must be maintained and respected by my husband. He on the con- 
tray insisted on my leaving the job and he wanted to deprive me of 
the individual status, This I could not tolerate.” 

While talking about the unpleasant experiences of her married life 
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she said that even sexually she was not satisfied with her husband. She 
confided, “Even in the sex act he wanted to dominate over me and 
wanted me to surrender at his command and during the act he was too 
aggressive and crude to be satisfying. His very attitude of looking down 
upon me even at a sex partner irritated me, He made direct approaches 
and wanted me to yield to his desire unreservedly. When I did not feel 
like it, I refused. On that he would become angry and even violent. 
We had serious frictions over that.” She admitted that sometimes she 
refused to share bed with her husband only because she wanted to defy 
his authority and to establish her individuality and equality, She said, 
“My husband uses vulgar language while indulging in the sex act. This 
I hate and I do not get any satisfaction in sharing bed with my hus- 
band.” 

Her husband used to drink a lot and after drinks would lose his tem- | 
per with her and would even become violent. This she could not bear. 

On the expiry of her four month’s long leave he insisted on her 
continuing to live with him and leaving her job. She stated that she 
refused to do so, firstly she attached a good deal of importance to her 
job and her official status and could not imagine herself to be without 
it and secondly she did not want to continue to live with him, for she 
felt that she and her husband were not dissimilar but most incompatible 
in their behaviour, ideas, and attitudes towards cach other's roles and 
status as also in their values of life. So she decided to go back and 
continue with her job. She paid no heed to his insistence and went 
away to the place of her work to join her duty on the expiry of leave. 
On the insistence of her husband and for her own convenience she 
managed after some time to get herself at a place near her husband’s 
place of posting, so that they could meet each other at least during 
weekends, 

She related another frustrating incident of her married life, thus: “I 
was in the family way and my husband, though posted in a town not 
far from my place, did not come even to see me when I needed him 
most. He was most indifferent towards my confinement and delivery 
whereas I wished and expected him to feel concerned and enthusiastic 
about this event. His indifference disturbed and hurt me a lot.” 

Later on he took leave for some time and spent it with her at the 
place where she was posted. Very soon she found that he felt more 
irritable, uncomfortable, and annoyed while living with her in that 
situation. She said, “He simply hated to be recognised at my official 
functions as my husband. He wanted people to know him as high 
official and to know me as his wife only.” “During that period,” she 
continued to say, “my husband openly expressed his displeasure on my 
being popular, being friendly with other men, on my being too con- 
scious of my official and individual status, and accused me of being 
vain, conceited, and snobbish, We had several disputes over this point 
alone, for I hated his jealous and suspicious attitude towards my official 
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standing, popularity, and mixing with my colleagues.” 

She complained that her husband was not at all cooperative and never 
shared with her household responsibilities. She reported, “I was very 
busy with my work the whole day. After coming back from work I 
was quite tired and exhausted and I expected my husband to share with 
me the household chores. Specially when he was on leave he demanded 
me to carry out every thing single-handed. This annoyed me and I 
refused at times to do that saying that when I could do houschold 
work along with my being in job why he could not do the same. Being 
an equally economically independent partner I even demanded help in 
carrying out houschold jobs.” That made her husband very much an- 
noyed and he shouted frequently at her for her expecting him to help 
in the jobs at home. She said, “I wanted him to look after the child 
while I was busy in cooking and cleaning but even that he could not do. 
T hated him for his selfish and inconsiderate attitude.” He rejoined his 
duty after the leave. She said, “We both felt terribly disgusted during 
the period my husband spent his leave with me at the station of my 
posting.” 

After some time her little child fell ill and she requested her husband 
to take leave and join her at her place of posting to share her worries 
and anxieties about the child's serious illness, He reluctantly agreed 
to take leave to join her. Even when he came on leave he did not 
help her at all in looking after the ailing child. She had to nurse the 
sick child and do all the household job single-handed. Unfortunately 
the child died. That was a great shock to her, which her husband 
did not share at all. She could not tolerate his temperament and 
habits which were entirely different from hers and from what she had 


expected them to be. She said that this widened the gulf between 
them. 


Subsequently she was posted at a distant place. She worked there 
for a year but her husband kept on insisting on her leaving the job and 
living with him. He emphasised that it was only because of her job 
that their married life could not be happy and harmonious. He even 
admitted in letters that he was irritable and angry because she was 
employed and was in such an important job. He assured her in letters 
that if she left the job and joined him as his wife, he would be kind 
and good to her. She also thought that it might be on account of her 
being all the time engrossed and absorbed in her official commitments 
and not being able to give necessary attention to her husband and 
home that her marriage was not successful. She felt that perhaps her 
working interfered with the happiness of her marriage because she had 
to be away from her husband on that account. So after submitting 
her resignation, which as a married woman she had to submit according 
to the then prevalent regulations of that service, she did not take up 
an equally good job which was available to her. and joined her hus- 
band only because she wanted to give a fair trial of her married life, 
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She stayed with her husband for three years. She felt dissatisfied at 
being only a housewife. She confessed that her leaving the job and 
joining him was the greatest frustration to her, for being in job was a 
passion with her. She was not used to that kind of life, sitting at home, 
doing the household work and it being taken for granted that she would 
prepare delicious dishes and do all the drudgery and keep her husband 
well fed and comfortable. Such a life, she felt, was not worthwhile. 
She felt restless and unhappy because she could not derive any satisfac- 
tion out of that kind of life. 

When she lived with her husband she felt more intensely that he 
was extremely demanding and an unreasonable, cruel, and undesirable 
person. She mentioned, “If ever I argued, which I often did or paid 
no heed to what he said, he would even beat me. I got completely fed 
up and as I could not stand this caged and unrewarding life, I joined the 
university for doctoral studies even against the wishes of my husband.” 
As her husband did not like her joining the university for further studies, 
he created all sorts of hindrances in her studies. He would ask her 
to do odd jobs in the house and would be furious if she could not do 
that because of her studies. He was suspicious and jealous of her being 
popular even in the university circle. 

He started insisting that they must have another child. She became 
pregnant but instead of being considerate and kind, he remained most 
inconsiderate and unconcerned. While recounting an incident to illus- 
trate his selfishness she narrated that during her pregnancy, one day 
when she was unwell she expressed her inability to prepare an elaborate 
dinner and suggested that they could have bread and boiled vegetables. 
At this he became furious and said, “What have I married you for, 
if I have to eat bread and boiled vegetables at home? I might as well 
eat out and have a nice time. Why should I have a home and a wife, 
if she cannot prepare delicious food for me and cannot wash my clothes 
and cannot attend to my other needs?” This enraged her and she 
answered back that a wife was not meant only for carrying out husband’s 
commands and that she was equally a human being and as such if she 
were not well, she did not have to do all the work at home. She told 
him that she would not prepare meals unless her husband helped her. 
This made him wild and he ordered her to prepare meals without his 
help. She felt immensely disturbed, insulted, and frustrated on this 
account. 

In spite of all the hindrances when she completed her course success- 
fully, her husband, instead of taking pride in her achievement, felt quite 
unhappy and jealous about that. 

After the birth of the second child he felt jealous of the child for 
she devoted most of her time to the child. He neither helped her in 
household work nor in looking after the child. He considered it to 
be exclusively wife’s responsiblity. Relating an incident to point out 
his uncooperative and irresponsible attitude she said that one day as 
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she was working in the kitchen she asked her husband to look after 
the child who was sitting on the table by the side of which he was 
sitting. He left the child alone and went to another room. The child 
fell down and got hurt. At this she got very angry and shouted at 
him which he could not tolerate and gave her a beating. 

Mentioning about frictions over money matters she pointed out that 
her husband was very stingy and he simply disliked her spending money 
on her clothes, cosmetics, or even on decorating the house and keeping 
it neat and tidy. While she was in job he would not give her any 
money for running the household and would expect her to spend her 
earned money for houschold expenses. She did not mind doing that 
for a few months but later on when she noticed that he had kept his 
bank account separately and would not spend any money in the house 
she did not feel happy in spending her salary to run the house, When 
she left the job she expected her husband to give her the money to 
meet household expenses without her asking for it. He often ques- 
for being wasteful and inefficient in running the house. He would not 
part with money easily and would want her to beg of him for money. 
She said, “As I was not used to asking for money from anyone, I felt 
it to be humiliating to go on asking my husband for money to run the 
household. Since as an earning woman I was in the habit of spending 
lavishly without ever being questioned where and why I spent the money, 
I resented my husband’s questioning me about the detail and manner 
of expenditure or his criticising me on that account.” She continued 
to say that once when in spite of her telling her husband that there 
was no money to run the kitchen, he did not give her any money, she 
did not take out money from her bank and purposely did not prepare 
meals. When her husband came home at lunch and asked why the 
food was not being served, he was told by her in a retaliatory tone that 
meals could not be prepared, for there was no moncy to buy rations, 
etc. At that he became furious and abused her and called her mean, 
rude, and vain. She found it impossible to tolerate his violent and 
mean behaviour. 

She commented that she was greatly shocked when she found that he 
was even unfaithful to her. Her husband used to get pretty late in 
coming back from his office. He used to ring her up and say that due 
to some meeting in the office he would come home quite late in the 
evening. Once when she felt that her husband was not telling her 
the truth, she rang up her husband in the office. He was not there 
and on making an enquiry it was found that he was with another 
woman at her house with whom he was illegally involved. When she 
exposed him and put it to him that he was telling lies to her that he 
was attending meeting when he was with his girlfriend, he became 
furious at being caught like that and was very angry with her. This 
she could not tolerate and in retaliation she rudely abused him. 

Due to constant frictions and due to her feeling of utter frustration 
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without her work, individual status, and independent income she 
decided to separate from her husband. She took up a lucrative job and 
started living separately with her son, Her mother came and stayed 
with her and looked after her house and child in her absence. She 
had been living like this for the last three years. She did not seek 
divorce nor was she keen to marry again. She was quite engrossed in 
her work which had always been a passion with her. Her husband also 
did not ask for divorce. His mother came to live with him and kept 
house for him. She remarked that her husband probably did not want 
to take the responsibility of married life. As he had plenty of money 
and enough company of women of his choice, he never bothered to 
approach her for reconciliation. She also did not do so, as her mother 
was there to look after the child and the house and she was earning a 
handsome salary to enable her to live comfortably and in her own way 


without any interference. 


It is borne out from the case recorded above that Mrs K. was 
brought up in an environment entirely different from that in which 
her husband was brought up and hence had developed entirely 
discordant personality traits. As in his childhood and young age 
Mr K. had seen his father being very stern and his mother treating 
her husband as if he were an absolute authority, he had developed 
similar conceptual image with regard to what should be husband- 
wife relationship. At the age of 42 when he got married, his 
ideas, his habits, and his attitudes had become quite set and rigid. 
His personality and way of looking at things had become uncom- 
promisingly rigid and were entirely incompatible with those of his 
wife which too were not less inflexible. She had been in a prize 
government job for a few years and she had been enjoying an 
individual status and independent income of her own before 
marriage, and so she had developed a status conscious and un- 
yielding personality. Since she was not used to being dominated 
or insulted, she could not tolerate her husband’s dictatorial tempera- 
ment and insolent manners, and, therefore, retaliated by being 
rude and impertinent. This. created multiple frictions. 

She did not even get sexual satisfaction from her husband be- 
cause her ideas and those of her husband’s regarding the manner 
in which sex-act should be approached and carried out were 
entirely clashing. Later on, she had developed many other grudges 
against him and vainly felt that he was not worthy of being her 
husband and on account of this attitude of hers he too could not 
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derive any sexual satisfaction from her. Sexual maladjustment 
aggravated their marital disharmony. 

From the incidents of her married life and her own statements 
it appears that it was probably in his efforts to overcome his ego- 
frustration and feeling of insecurity and inferiority caused by the 
fact of her high education, brilliance, popularity, and high official 
status, that her husband was so demanding and. critical in his 
behaviour towards her. Her being in a better job and being more 
educated, more intelligent, more popular and accredited than her 
husband was the basic threat to his ego and it was his pseudo sense 
of superiority as a husband that warped his behaviour. It could 
be that unconsciously he felt that she, being in a good service and 
being economically and otherwise independent, must be quite 
conscious of her status and position and that he should establish 
his superiority lest she should start bossing over him, which as a 
conceited person he could not allow to happen. So, motivated 
by this idea he behaved despotically and compelled his wife to 
carry out all his behests, even to the point of being absolutely 
selfish and inconsiderate. She, being a highly educated and eco- 
nomically independent person with an important official status, 
could not stand his dictatorial and egotistical attitude and specially 
his narrow and conservative attitude towards her being in job, her 
roles and duties, and so she revolted vehemently against all this. 
Their marital harmony and happiness was greatly disturbed mainly 
on account of the clash between their attitudes towards her work, 
her being employed, and towards each other's roles, duties, and 
responsibilities, 

As:she was very popular, people paid much attention to her in 
official and social functions. He disliked that and felt neglected 
and ignored on account of her being extremely busy and popolar 
in her official circle. At home he felt neglected, for she, with’ her 
busy schedule, had hardly any time for him. He felt insecure and 
threatened by his wife’s being in an attractive and exalted job 
which kept her away from him, gave her freedom to mix with 
men, and made her open to temptations. He could not stand her 
popularity, official prestige, and individual status. Instead of 
feeling proud of her achievements and recognition, he felt jealous 
and insecure and insisted on her giving up her job and being only 
a housewife, wife, and mother. so that she would be economically 
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dependent on him and he could boss over her. 

On the other hand, she was deeply interested in her job, loved 
her work and had become accustomed to her official and indivi- 
dual status and to the set pattern of her life as a working woman. 
She could not simply imagine herself to be without her work. She 
always gave her job preference over her married life. To be 
merely a housewife was most dissatisfying to her. His insistence 
on her leaving the job.and her giving more importance to her offi- 
cial life and her taking more pride in her role as a working woman 


‘than that of a housewife created multiple tensions and frictions 


in her married life. 

Even when she did not take up another job after resigning her 
previous one and joined her husband on his insistence, the situa- 
tion did not improve. It was so mainly because he remained bossy, 
narrow-minded, suspicious and jealous of her sharp intellect and 
she could neither tolerate his authoritarian and conservative atti- 
tude towards her nor could she adjust to the idea of confining 
herself merely to the role of a wife, housewife, and mother. He 
wanted her to remain cooped up in the hot house atmosphere of 
home and would not allow her even to study, what to speak of 
work, and she being used to an entirely different way of life 
naturally felt suffocated. She could not be a submissive and duti- 
ful wife as he wanted to be, for she knew her capacities and 
capabilities and was conscious of the fact that she could earn even 
more than what her husband did. She could not just sit at home 
and do only household work, for she was never interested in 
purely traditional pursuits of a wife. She could not tolerate her 
husband’s domineering and contemptuous attitude towards her, 
for she was quite conscious of her superior intellect and achieve- 
ments, And this clash on account of their intolerance towards 
each other’s attitudes and behaviour brought about maladjustment 
in their married life. 

In the matter of interests also they were incompatible, She was 
interested in her profession and in intellectual pursuits—in studies 
and acquiring knowledge. It was not only that he was not in- 
terested in either of these but he was also jealous of her capabili- 
ties and wanted her not to take any interest in those 
things. He desired her to take interest in household jobs in 
which she was least interested. He vehemently objected to and 
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interfered in her following intellectual pursuits, and she could not 
possibly live without that. 

Belonging to an aristocratic family and being herself placed so 

well officially and having individual status, she had well-set tastes, 
interests, likes, and dislikes. She liked an outdoor social life. Her 
husband did not like his wife’s getting out of the home and mixing 
with men. She could not bear to be at home all the time as she 
was not interested in purely domestic activities. She had her 
specific interests and set habits and could not tolerate any inter- 
ference with the fulfilment or satisfaction of her desires and wants. 
By temperament he was domineering, aggressive, and obstinate and 
this she could not simply tolerate since she herself was no less 
intolerant and obstinate. Thus, the conflicting interests and tem- 
peraments of husband and wife resulted in utter marital mal- 
adjustment. 
Her husband’s being unfaithful to her and suspicious of her 
moral conduct added considerably to her marital frustrations. It 
may be that since he himself was unfaithful and was involved with 
other women, it was his own projection that he suspected his wife 
of being involved with other men and so accused her of being pro- 
miscuous and a flirt. This she could not tolerate, and hated her 
husband all the more for accusing her baselessly. 

She had no interest in household jobs and could not evolve any 
system or way of doing things which should be methodical as well 
-as efficient. Her inefficiency in carrying out the household jobs 
and her not taking pride in the housewife’s role and her inability 
to combine the two roles or to accept exclusively a housewife’s 
role also contributed towards her marital discord. 

Money was another issue over which they had frictions. There 
was no want of income and yet they had serious clashes over 
money matters. It was mainly because both of them were very 
conscious of “my money” and “your money.” So, on money 
matters also they had considerable friction on account of their 
always disagreeing on how to spend money as well as on the 
rights over each other’s income. ? 

Thus, it was the clash of personalities, their opposed attitudes 
towards her job and her being in job, their assertion of individual 
status, their inconsonant views with regard to roles, duties, and 
responsibilities of each that brought about maladjustment in her 
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married life resulting in complete marital disharmony and dis- 
organisation. 


Case-Study No. 131 


This presents the case history of Mrs L. She represents the cate- 
gory of those working women who took up jobs before marriage 
and continued to be in employment even after their marriage 
mainly because of their love for profession or merely for being 
employed and were able to achieve well-adjustment in their married 
life in spite of their being employed. 


Thirty-six-year old Mrs L. was slim, fair, and good-looking. She had 
an impressive personality and a bright expression. She was employed 
in Class I government job on a salary of Rs 1,500 per month. Her 
husband was also in government service drawing approximately Rs 1,700 
per month as his salary. They belonged to. different castes and different 
provinces, He was 46 years old. Both were highly placed and well- 
read. She had been in service for 14 years without a break and had 
been married for six years. She had a son, three years of age. 

Mrs L. belonged to a well-to-do family, Her father was a leading 
businessman with a large income. She had had her schooling in one 
of the best schools of a big town in India where her father was settled. 
She was the eldest of her parent's four children—three daughters and 
one son. All of them were brought up in great comfort and in a 
liberal atmosphere. They enjoyed much freedom to move about and 
were treated as individuals having their own views and ways of looking 
at things. Her parents were happily married and had a harmonious 
married life. 

Mrs L. had been a very bright student throughout and at quite a 

young age entered into Class I government job through competition. 
She had received her training not only in India but also abroad arid 
had been posted at different places in connection with her job. During 
her stay aboard she met Mr L. (now her husband) who was also posted 
there. 
Mr L. was born in a well-to-do family. His father was in a good 
government service. As his father’s job was transferable, he had 
received his schooling at various places. He was the eldest of the four 
children of his parents. He had one brother and two sisters. He was 
a bright student and was good-looking, ‘The married life of his parents 
was a well adjusted one and Mr L. had passed a reasonably happy life 
as a student. He had always been a responsible child and was much 
attached to his parents, brother, and sisters. 

When he was 22, his father died. Being the eldest child, he felt the 
responsibility for his younger brother, sisters, and mother. He was 
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lucky to get a Class I government job. Though his father had not 
left sufficient money, he gave his younger siblings high education and 
took over their financial responsibility. He did not marry till he was 
41 only because he wanted his sisters and brother to settle down before 
he himself took the responsibility of married life. 

While he and Miss T, (later on Mrs L.) were abroad and posted at 
the same place, they met at various social functions. Since both of 
them developed love for each other, they contemplated marriage. She 
liked his sobriety and maturity “and was attracted by his physical as well 
as intellectual charms. What impressed her most was that in spite of 
his high position and wealth, he had abstained from alcohol and other 
vices. He, on his part, admired her sharp intellect and dignified way 
of behaving. So they got married with the wholehearted consent of 
their parents. 

In connection with the difficulties that she had to face in the begin- 
ning of her married life she said that her widowed mother-in-law lived 
with them. Her husband felt shy in his mother’s presence and as his 
mother was always present in the house and would go with them 
wherever they went, Mrs L. felt that her mother-in-law was an intruder 
in their privacy. She wanted to be all alone with her husband and 
tesented her mother-in-law’s presence. She said, “I was jealous of my 
mother-in-law when I found that my husband gave her a lot of atten- 
tion and care. I felt disturbed whenever my husband gave his mother 
priority even over me, I felt hurt to find that in the beginning my 
mother-in-law resented my taking a lot of my husband's time and atten- 
tion and even my taking over the charge of running the house. Her 
indifferent attitude towards me disturbed me. But when my husband 
made me understand and realise that it was our duty to look after her, 
specially because she had lost her other son, and was very disturbed 
on that account, 1 became very sympathetic towards her and gave her 
due attention.” She continued to say, “Once I developed a liking and 


respect for my mother-in-law I realised that she was quiet and uninter- 
fering and tried to be of great help in the house. She even gave me 
and my husband more tim 


c to be together, and I was very happy to 
have her living with us,” fem 


Speaking of another arca in which she had some difficulty of adjust- 
ment she said that her husband's reserved and introvert temperament 
‘and his being undemonstrative in expressing his affection depressed her 
in the beginning, for she was by temperament an extrovert and was 
quite demonstrative. Sometimes she mistook his reserve for indifference. 
but very soon she realised that since he was mature and sober, he 
thought it childish to be demonstrative. She felt that 
was affectionate but being an introvert could 
So she did not mind his being 
desires and feelings without his 
she was very social and liked to 


he 
not be very expressive. 
reserved and tricd to understand his 
expressing them. She observed that 
g0 out to the movies and other cultural 
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shows but her husband was not fond of such things. He only liked 
to attend his social and official functions. She said, “He did not even 
very much like to come with me to my official functions and liked to 
stay behind, But he never forbade me from attending my own official 
functions. On the contrary he felt proud of my individual status and 
position.” To start with, she did not like his lack of enthusiasm to- 
wards entertainment but then she realised that his working hours were 
quite long and as he did not have very good health, he felt tired and felt 
like relaxing in the house quictly, Since she respected him immensely, 
she never insisted on. his taking her out for movies, etc., on working 
days. As it is, she herself was so occupied with her job the whole day 
and with the compulsory outings off and on in the evenings on account 
of her official functions that she never really craved for an outing and 
she accepted this difference of temperament gracefully and happily, so 
much so that she reported that after a couple of years of her marriage 
she herself liked to stay at home in the evenings to be with, her 
husband and the child and avoided even social functions except the 
important ones. 

She referred to certain of her husband’s innocent habits and charac- 
teristics that irritated her quite a lot at the initial stage of her married 
life. Her husband worked very hard and was unduly conscientious, He 
would do jobs for others and take up responsibilities of other, officers 
on himself and would consequently work for longer hours. This 
disturbed and worried her, for he did not keep good health and would 
come home very late. His habit of being mild even to his irresponsible 
juniors in the office also irritated her at times. But once she understood 
that by temperament he was conscientious, tolerant, helpful, and 
lenient, she did not mind his ways. Still she did have rows occasionally 
over his working in the office till Jate in the evening, for she felt that 
he was overstraining himself for nothing. She did not take long to 
adjust satisfactorily to his likes and dislikes, habits, interests, and tem- 
perament. She remarked that it was comforting to find that most of 
her husband's ideas and attitudes were similar to hers and that his 
attitude of respect towards her official status and her being employed 
had remained unchanged even after their marriage, 

Since she was in a permanent government job cnd her husband knew 
before marriage that she would not leave her job, he accepted it happily, 
He also never wanted her to leave her job, for he desired her to keep 
herself gainfully occupied so that she might not demand much of his 
attention and care, which he knew he would not be able to give due to 
his being exceptionally busy. 

She pointed out that her husband treated her as an equal partner in 
married life. He was not demanding and realising his wife to be: busy 
in her work never made undue demands on her time and attention, “My 
husband always realised that I was out the whole day at work and that 
ĮI also had official responsibilities and tensions. He never expected me 
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to do every little thing for him but he would have certainly minded if 
I had not paid him due attention and if I had not looked after him 
affectionately.” Further she continued, “He never nagged me for being 
busy with my official work and for not paying him much of my atten- 
tion even when l could not devote time to him.” He was broad- 
minded and never mistrusted her. He never suspected her even when 
she was out in the evening to attend official functions and came home 
late at night. 

While praising her husband’s qualities she said that he was mature, 
sober, understanding, honest, and considerate. He had very good 
character and that he was truthful, generous, helpful, and cooperative. 
She said, “My husband is handsome and well-built and sometimes | 
on my part feel rather insecure in a mixed crowd, for I am very possessive 
and a little jealous too, but he does not give me any chance of feeling 
jealous, for he does not like undue familiarity with women. He is quite 
reserved and does not, as a rule, become familiar with women.” She 
too was smart and nice to look at and was admired generally. But her 
husband being broad-minded did not mind his friends or other men 
paying attention to and being friendly with her. He felt happy when 
people admired his wife for her good looks and sharp intellect. He 
felt proud of her and respected her job and recognised her ability as well 
as competence both in the office and at home. He discussed matters 
with her and listened to her with respect and affection. She pointed 
out that they agreed on most of the points and respected cach other 
very much. 

She felt that her husband was superior to her in many respects and 
felt that it was his superiority which commanded her respect. She said, 
“I respect him immensely for his superior intelligence and maturity. I 
go out of my way to look after him and to provide all comforts for 
him. I look up to my husband for advice. He appreciates my paying 
him so much attention and my looking after his comforts in spite of my 
being in an equally important job.” 

Sexually also they were thoroughly satisfied with each other. She 
confided, “We both have desire of almost equal intensity and we 
experience complete sexual satisfaction with each other. P like his 
approach, his affectionate handling as well as his understanding my 
desires and needs and we both enjoy the act equally.” She went on 
to say that she did not remember to have ever refused sexual union 
to her husband when he desired it and most of the times, she con- 
fessed, she was herself desirous of it, But even when she was not, she 
added, she agreed to share bed with him and felt satisfied in doing so. 
He, on his part, was also understanding and considerate and never 
forced his desire to have sexual union if he found her tired or not 
feeling like it. 

She admitted that she was rather open-handed in spending money. 
She was greatly satisfied to find her husband liberal enough to let her 
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use money whichever way she wanted, She said, “We have always 
kept a joint account. He never questions how I spend the money and 
I never stop him from giving money to his mother or other needy 
relatives. We seldom have any dispute over money matters.” 

Mrs L. was not much used to doing household work, but in the 
absence of a servant she did all the work and even when the servant 
was there, she carried out the supervision happily and enthusiastically, 
besides her job. As a rule there was always a servant to do the cooking, 
yet, if time petmitted, she liked to prepare herself at least one dish of 
her husband’s liking for his lunch, as he liked to carry packed lunch 
and did not want to come home for the same. She said, “Just so 
that my husband might enjoy his lunch at office, I prepare sandwiches 
and other things for him in different styles and introduce variety. 
My husband is a light cater. So I see that the packed lunch is light, 
attractive, tasty and most of the times I prepare it myself.” Her husband 
also liked to help her in household jobs whenever required. She did 
not want him to strain unnecessarily, as his working hours were long 
and tiring. She felt that a husband should be willing to help and 
should not consider it below him to lend a hand in the household jobs 
if and when required to do so. But she considered it to be wife’s duty 
to see that the husband was provided with all possible comforts and 
that he was adequately looked after. 

She got a son three years after her marriage. During her confine- 
ment also she did not find it difficult to combine the dual duties, 
though at times she did feel a little tired. She said that she did not 
find it difficult to continue with the job even after she got her baby. 
She had an Ayah and her mother-in-law was also there to look after 
the child in her absence. She pointed out that she used to come home 
during lunch hour after the child was born and she found it very 
satisfying to be a mother and a working woman at the same time though 
at times she felt that she was not able to pay the little child as much 
attention as she would have liked to give. But then she felt that as a 
satished working woman she was in a better state of mind to devote 
her spare time and energies to the child. In any case he was being 
looked after very well. 

She explained how she had been able to carry out her two roles 
happily. She said, “I take as much pride in my roles as a working 
woman as in that of a wife, mother, and housewife. I do not find it 
difficult to carry out my dual duties at one and the same time. On 
the contrary it gives me a lot of satisfaction to carry out my dual 
duties, I have evolved a system to run the house smoothly. I attend 
to the needs of my husband, house, and child before going to the 
office. I leave instructions for the afternoon meal. My mother-in-law 
supervises the household affairs while the Ayah looks after the child. I 
come home during lunch and stay with the child for an hour. In the 
evening I return home much earlier than my husband does. I look 
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after the child and get the meals prepared and the house tidied up 
before my husband comes home. We take tea together and relax 
unless we have to go out to attend some official function.” She stated 
that once the routine had been set, the work of the house ran syste- 
matically and smoothly. She conceded that it was so because she 
was healthy and energetic and normally did not feel the strain of her 
dual duties. 

= While pointing out how her job and her being employed never 
interfered with her marital harmony, she stated, “My husband looked 
at my being employed favourably and always encouraged me to carry 
it on happily. So I have always derived a lot of satisfaction out of 
it, And after doing day's work satisfactorily at the office I have 
always found myself to be in a better frame of mind to carry out house- 
hold duties.” Further she remarked, “At office I enjoy my official work. 
I derive great satisfaction from having an individual status and indepen- 
dent income and I love my job. My working and my being so busy 
both in the office and at home leaves me hardly any time for brooding 
over occasional frictions between me and my husband.” 

She said that she was very much satisfied with her work and could 
not think of being without it now after having become accustomed to 
it. She confessed that her passion for work and zcal for recognition 
and professional achievement were so developed that she would have 
felt unhappy and dissatisfied if she were forced. by her husband to sit 
at home and be mercly a housewife. She said, “If I had not been 
working, | would have been dissatisfied and then I probably could not 
have been as loving and successful a wife and mother as Í am now.” 
It ‘was also because of her being in job that she did not mind his not 
being able to pay her much attention on account of his being too 
absorbed in his work. On the contrary, she realised what tensions and 
strain his official work put on him and tried to give him as much 
comfort as possible. 

, When asked whether she would like to continue her job at the same 
Place even if her husband were transferred to another station, she said 
that she would not like to pursue her profession at the cost of living away 
from her husband for more than six months at a stretch, for she valued 
married and family life and thought it to be her sacred as well as satis- 
fying or to be a successful wife and mother. She pointed out that 
she and her husband had been posted at the same station since their 
marriage and she hoped that on appeal the government would post 
them at the same station. So she expected to be living with her husband 
and continuing with her job at the same time. She went on to say 

I feel that my being able to continue with my employment and my 
husband's being satisfied with my being in job have largely. contributed 
to my happy and harmonious married life.” 


From the account of Mrs L.'s premarital and postmarital life, re- 
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corded above, certain relevant factors may be discerned. She and 
her husband belonged to different castes and different provinces 
and had different socio-cultural backgrounds. This presented some 
difficulties in her way to achieving marital adjustment. She had to 
face some problems also on account of the divergence of her and 
her husband’s interest, temperament, and habits, specially on 
account of his being an introvert and reserved by temperament 
and her being very social and an extrovert by nature. It was her 
maturity, understanding, and adjustability that helped her overlook 
these disparities and contributed towards the well adjustment and 
happiness of her married life. 

She did have some friction with her husband after her marriage 
on account of her mother-in-law’s living with them. There was 
tension between her and her mother-in-law because each was put in 
a changed environment when Mrs L. started running the house and 
started sharing her husband’s attention. Her mother-in-law, owing 
to her sense of possession, felt sore and jealous about it and behaved 
indifferently towards her. This hurt Mrs L. very much. She also 
felt jealous and disturbed when she found her husband caring a 
lot for his mother and devoting a lot of his time to her after his 
office hours. Mrs L.’s realising and accepting the existing situation 
intelligently and happily and the acceptance and understanding on 
the part of her husband and mother-in-law created affection and 
consideration for one another and brought about congenial family 
atmosphere for happy living. 1 

Her own statements and observations indicate that though her 
husband was not demanding and realising that being a working 
woman she did not have much time to devote to him, did not 
expect much of her attention, she took care to do at least those 
things that pleased him. She loved him deeply and in spite of 
herself being so highly placed officially and having very good looks 
and personality considered her husband to be superior to her in 
every respect. She was devoted to him and thought it to be her 
most rewarding and satisfying duty to look after his comforts. Her 
husband appreciated her dutiful, responsible, and submissive attitude 
towards him and respected her for her brilliance, dignity, and 
competence both in official and household spheres. They never 
had any friction over what should be his or her duties and status. 
primarily because both, particularly Mrs L., were more conscious 
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of their obligations and duties than their rights. Their ideas, atti- 
tudes, and values of life, particularly their attitudes towards each 
other’s role, duties and status in the family, were compatible 
and conducive to marital adjustment and happiness. 

As confessed by her, her being able to continue with her work 
after marriage, and her deriving a lot of satisfaction out of it, 
helped her in making adjustments in her married life. Her 
husband’s wholehearted approval and his positive attitude towards 
her being employed and his taking pride in her official status and 
his broad-mindedness and confidence in her imparted her such 
all-pervasive satisfaction and happiness that her marital relation- 
ship was affected favourably. 

Her circumstances were also favourable. She had enough 
money and had efficient servants to look after the household jobs. 
She had her mother-in-law and an Ayah to look after the child. 
As such she did not have to carry out many of the household jobs. 
Then she lived in a nuclear family with adhesion and had almost 
no in-law problems. Her own income added to that of her husband 
made a fairly handsome amount and so she enjoyed a very comfort- 
able living. Whatever duties of supervision, looking after the 
child and of running the house she had, she carried out efficiently 
and systematically. It may be to a great extent due to her physical 
health and mental ability that she succeeded in evolving a system 
of working which helped her in carrying out her dual role—home 
and work—successfully. These circumstances made it easier for 
her to establish marital harmony and happiness. 

Since she knew it too well that becoming a successful wife, 
mother, and house wife was equally important, if not more than 
becoming a successful working woman, she gave equal importance 
to and had equal pride in her status at home and at work. She 
never neglected household jobs and responsibilities. On the con- 
trary, she performed them efficiently and happily. Beside other 
things mentioned above, her taking as much pride in her role of 
a wife, housewife, and mother as in that of a working woman, and 
her realisation that no price was too high for a harmonious and 
happy married life combined with her conscious efforts to achieve 
success in her marital relationship greatly helped her in adjusting 
admirably in her married life. 


Mrs L. was quite conscious of her achievements and individual 
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status and was proud of that. But she was never so vain as to 
assert her superiority. Since both she and her husband had been 
well-settled in jobs and had exalted individual status before 
marriage, they had well-developed personalities and marked likes 
and dislikes. In spite of all this her not being unduly conscious 
of her economic independence and high official status and her not 
being possessed of the idea that she, as a working woman, was 
not obligated to take pains to go out of her way to please her 
husband made her put in conscious efforts to adjust to her married 
and family environment. Her humble, dutiful, affectionate, and 
sacrificing attitude made her husband who was considerate and 
affectionate realise her goodness and made him more loving and 
respectful towards her. This, along with her husband’s mature 
and understanding attitude towards her employment, facilitated 
her in achieving marital harmony and happiness. 


Case-Study No. 161 


This case-study depicts the marital relationship of a working 
woman—Mrs M.—who married twice and whose first marriage 
completely failed and culminated in divorce, but whose second 
marriage proved to be extremely well-adjusted. This woman had 
been in employment since before her first marriage and continued 
to be so throughout till the date of interview. This: case-study is 
of special significance and value in as much as it provides data for 
making a comparative study of the factors that led one of the two 
marriages of the same working woman to utter disaster and dis- 
integration and the other to well-adjustment and. felicity in good 
measure, though with both of her husbands she lived as a working 


wife. 


Tall, well-built, and good-looking Mrs M. was 32 years old. She was 
a graduate and was employed in a semi-government organisation on a 
salary of Rs 900 per month. She had been in service for 11 years. 
She had no child. 

Mrs M. was born and brought up in Delhi. She was the oldest of 
the three children of a well-to-do Hindu family. Her parents were 
happily married. After partition of the country her father established 
his business in Delhi and she had had her schooling and college educa- 
tion at Delhi. She, being the oldest child, was a favourite of her father 
and°was much pampered and none of her wants and wishes was denied 
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to her. She was good-looking and good at studies, and was given a 
lot of attention by her friends and teachers, The atmosphere at her 
parent’s house was open and free and daughters and sons were treated 
alike and were given similar opportunities and encouragement to have 
education and to move about in society. Mrs M. always had liking 
for social and outdoor life and was very popular in her own circle of 
friends. As her father was a moneyed man, there were servants to do 
the household jobs and normally her mother only supervised the run- 
ning of the house. Mrs M. had passed a comfortable and happy life 
before her first marriage. 

While she was studying for B.A., she became friendly with Mr R. 
who was doing his LL.B. at that time. - He was twelve years older than 
she was and had again taken to studies after a gap of eight years 
during which period he had taken up a petty job. He belonged to an 
orthodox Bengali family of lower middle-class status, His father was 
a petty government empldyee. He was the youngest of his parents’ six 
children. He had three brothers and two sisters. His father was 
domineering and authoritative and his mother used to carry out his 
orders implicitly and without demur. His mother was very domesticated 
and worked hard the whole day in the house. She carried out the 
household jobs and looked after her husband and children, 

In his college days Mr R. was very popular, for he was a good 
orator and possessed leadership qualitics. After completing his B.A. 
he had to discontinue his studies and take up a job, as. his father could 
not afford to give him higher education. But he continued to be asso- 
ciated with the activities of the university and often spoke on the 
occasions of university functions. On the dais he was an idealist and 
always created a good impression on the audience. After a few years 
he joined the university again to do his LL.B. At that time Miss T. 
(now Mrs M.) was a student of B.A, She was highly impressed by 
his mature and high-sounding ideas and principles which he used to 
express in various social gatherings, and they became friendly. 

_After completing his graduation in Law he started practising Law. 
Miss T. was keen to take up a job and she took one after her graduation. 
While she was in the job, she decided to marry Mr R. for he 
expressed great admiration and love for her. He had shown her a bright 
and idealistic picture of their future married life. He had given her 
the impression that he was making plenty of money from his practice 
of law. He belonged to a poor family and came from a different 
province and caste from those of hers, yet she married him against the 
Wishes of her parents. She felt that they loved each other very much 
wa yaa that she would be able to so adapt herself as to live with 

im happily even in materially less co 7 iti ha 
she had been used to before her path og aac es Ta 

After marriage they started living in a small apartment that he had 
rented for that purpose. Within a month of her marriage when she 
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came to know that her husband’s income was only something between 
Rs 50 and Rs 100 per month, she felt greatly disturbed, particularly 
because he had given her a wrong impression about his income. She 
said that although she herself liked being in job, yet she did not like 
the idea of having to work on account of grave economic necessity. 
However, she happily agreed with her husband to continue to be in 
employment. : 

She related the frustrating experiences of her first marriage by saying 
that according to the impression that her husband had given her before 
their marriage, she had expected him to be an ideal, loving, and consi- 
detate husband who could love and respect her and would share life 
with her as an equal partner. After her marriage, when she found 
her husband’s behaviour towards her to be extremely different from 
what it was before marriage, she was greatly shocked. She stated, “As 
my. husband’s income was slender and I too at that time was earning 
only Rs 200 per month, we could not afford to keep a servant and I 
had to do all the household chores beside my job. This I did not like 
at all, for I did not know much of cooking and other household work 
and I was not in the least interested in that type of work, But what 
I hated was that after the whole day’s work I had to carry out all the 
household duties single-handed, even though my husband would be 
home inost of the time. He would refuse to help me with the house- 
hold jobs saying that that was exclusively my duty and responsibility. 
On top of that he would expect me to serve him devotedly as if he 
was a superior person and the master of the house.” 

She continued to say that whenever she argued that it was the 
husband’s and not wife’s duty to earn and that if she could earn, why 
he could not help her in the household work, she was labelled by him 
as shameless, rude, and impertinent. He criticised her as being ineffi- 
cient in household jobs, and as not having the capability to look after 
the husband. She said that he was rude and harsh to her and would 
even become violent if she failed to carry out his orders and this she 
could not tolerate and resented openly. She often repented for having 
made a blunder in choosing him as her husband and for having dis- 
pleased her parents by marrying him. But she could not complain to 
her parents or friends lest she should be ridiculed for making a wrong 
choice. 

Regarding her sexual relationship with her first husband, she com- 
mented that even sexually she did not find him satisfying because he 
would want her to lick and suck his genital organ before the actual 
sex-act. ‘This she said she hated both because she felt it was too crude 
a method of his getting stimulated and also because his penis was 
always unclean and had foul odour. Then, she further related, that 
even at the time of sexual indulgence he would be stern instead of 
being tender and would want her to completely surrender herself at 
his will and do all he wanted her to do. He was not even considerate 
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and understanding to realise that after the strenuous day at her job 
and at home she could not be in a mood for sexual indulgence. He 
would not stand her refusal to share bed with him or to sexually 
stimulate him the way he wanted her to do, and accused her of having 
sexual satisfaction elsewhere. This, she said, hurt her a lot and made 
her dislike him very much. 

After some time her husband stopped going for his law practice every 
day. He went only once or twice a week, so he was earning practically 
nothing and would laze around in the house almost the whole day. 
This irresponsible attitude of her husband she could not bear, for she 
herself was a responsible person and expected him to be the same. 
She admitted that she looked down upon him for being slothful and 
good-for-nothing and hated to sce him shabbily dressed, 

Since her husband was at home most of the time and she had to 
be out on her official tours ten days in a month, she used to give almost 
all her pay to her husband to be spent on the household. He was so 
stingy that he would not allow her to keep even a part-time servant for 
cleaning utensils. He would want her to do all that work herself 
singlehanded in addition to the duties connected with her employ- 
ment. Whenever she asked for money for herself, he would sharply 
criticise and would rudely question as to why she needed money for 
her personal use. He would say, “Why should you buy clothes for 
yourself? Why must you have tea in the office? ‘Why can’t you do 
with only one dish at meals. Why must you use expensive soap, hair 
oil, and cosmetics?” ‘Whenever she bought anything for herself, he 
would be furious, “All this,” she said, “annoyed me immensely, for 
even when he was not earning anything and it was all my earnings that 
was being spent, he would assert that he had all the right over that 
money. I felt and even told him rudely that it was my money and I 
had all the right to spend that money for my personal use. I even 
told him that he should be ashamed of himself in asserting his right 
over my money. We used to have serious conflicts over money 
matters,” 

She remarked while mentioning about her first husband’s suspicious 
temperament, “If ever he saw me talking to any male colleague of mine, 
he accused me of having illicit relations with him. If ever I got delayed 
in the office, he suspected that I was with my men friends. On such 
occasions he would abuse me and call me a flirt and make remarks like 
Too much interested in men,” ‘fond of men friends’ and so on. He 
even disapproved of my putting on nice clothes when going to my 
work and taunted me that I adorned myself to attract my men collea- 
Piei a sT to realise that when going to work one has to be 
P She continued to say that he disliked her going out on tours ; 
insisted on her refusing to go on tours. Hie siete her being ta pe 
a job. Frequently he shouted at her and said that she purposely made 
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tours just to enjoy life away from him and to flirt with her boy friends 
and to avoid domestic work at home, She remarked, “I could not 
tolerate all this, for though I loved to be in job and my job was my 
only diversion and enjoyment in these circumstances, I did feel that I 
was supporting him and therefore he should appreciate it and feel 
obliged and should be very respectful towards me.” She admitted that 
economic independence had made her less tolerant, and less submissive 
to her husband, especially when he was earning practically nothing. 
She confided that since the atmosphere of the house was unpleasant 
and she had to do all household work on her return from the office, 
she intentionally started delaying in returning from the office and got 
late, taking tea there with her friends. 

Further she related that her husband resented even the visits of her 
colleagues and guests at her residence and whenever anyone of them 
called on her, he would be rude and impolite to the visitor. This 
behaviour of her husband, was immensely annoying to her. She felt, 
that it was her privilege as an earning member to entertain her guests 
and therefore she continued to invite her friends and guests to her 
house. Her husband hated this and emphasised that she, as a wife, 
had no rights or privileges and that her status was inferior to his, even 
though he was not earning at that time and all the expenditure of the 
household was being met with from her earning. He asserted that 
his word was final in that house and that she would not be allowed 
to do anything against his wishes. 

She stated, “I was economically independent, had an_ individual 
status of my own and was supporting my husband, so I could not tole- 
rate his overbearing, aggressive, and critical attitude towards my way 
of looking at things and behaving. However, I continued to live with 
him for about two years in the hope that he might take up a good 
job and change his behaviour, but when I found that instead ‘of mak- 
ing efforts to get employed, he nagged me and looked down upon me 
and treated me like a servant, I decided to separate. As I was hold- 
ing a permanent job with bright prospects, I separated from him after 
a year and a half, Even after separation I continued to be in the same 
job.” 

Two years after she separated from her first husband, she met Mr 
M. (her present husband) who was a very well-read and mature per- 
son. He belonged to a well-to-do and advanced family of Punjab. 
He was drawing a salary of Rs 1,000 per month at that time. He was 
the youngest of his parent's three children. He had passed a com- 
fortable childhood, His parent’s married life was harmonious and they 
had love and respect for one another. He had received education up 
to M.A. and hdd always been keenly interested in intellectual pursuits, 
He did not get married till the age of 36, then he met Mrs R. (present 
Mrs M.) at a social gathering and admired her self-confidence and poise. 
After knowing each other quite well for two years they decided to get 
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married. With great difficulty she obtained divorce from Mr R. and 
got married to Mr M. When she got married the second time, she 
was about 28 years old and was earning approximately Rs 750 per 
month, At the time of the interview she had been marricd to Mr 
M. for three and a half years. 

As with the growing number of years of service and training abroad 
she had obtained an important official designation at the time of her 
marriage, she had much greater official responsibilities than what she 
had during the period of her first marriage, She had to be out on 
tour for longer duration—fifteen to twenty days in a month, Before 
getting married, Mr M. had seen and known what type of a life she 
had to lead as a working woman. He knew her official commitments 
and also how much she was engrossed in and attached to her profes- 
sion. She too had come to know the nature of his job and also how 
enthusiastic he was about his work. There was an understanding bet- 
ween them before marriage that she would continue with her job even 
after marriage, so she was very happy and satisfied to find that her 
husband liked her being in the job and that she would be able to be 
in job even after getting married. 

She said that her husband had a comfortable place where she joined 
him after her marriage. There were servants to do the household work. 
She had practically nothing to do at home but to supervise the running 
of the house and ‘see that the house was nicely maintained. She con- 
tinued to say that her husband did not depend on any one to carry 
out his personal work and did not require any one to attend to him 
all the time, There was an old servant who used to attend to his routine 
needs and he had set habits and a set routine. He was not very fussy 
about his food and other habits, í 


She said that as a considerate and understanding husband he never 
expected her to attend to him in the morning hours when she herself 
used to be in a hurry to get ready and reach her office in time. Instead, 
he gave her all facilities in carrying out her routine by asking the servant 
to attend to her as well. Occasionally when the servant was absent, her 
husband willingly offered to help her in carrying out the household 
chores, yet she would not let him take the trouble and would happily 
do everything herself. 
$ Since she had no child, the pattern of her routine remained the same. 
She was so busy with her work that she did not feel unhappy at her 
not being able to have children. Her husband also did not mind it at 
all and they were quite happy without children, 

While speaking of the satisfaction that she derived out of her se- 
cond marriage, she remarked, “My husband is very considerate and 
understanding and has great respect: for my being in job, He admires 
me for possessing the capacity and capability to hold such an important 
official position. He appreciates my having independent views and 
respects my specific likes and dislikes, He does not mind my habits 
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of smoking and of taking alcohol occasionally.’ He realises the strain 
of my job and never demands undue attention and care from me, I 
feel that my second husband and home comforts at his place are much 
better than what I had expected them to be before getting married 
and I am greatly satisfied on that account.” 

She admired her husband’s broad-mindedness in these words: “My 
job is such that I have to be away on tour about fifteen days in a month 
and I have to be in the company of my men colleagues for my official 
work. I do invite my colleagues and senior officers at home for tea or 
meals and I freely mix with them, But my husband has neither 
grumbled about my being away on tour for a fortnight in a month 
nor has he ever objected to my friends visiting our house of my in- 
viting them to our house. Even when I get delayed at 
work he does not blame me for that and makes allowance 
for my inability to come home earlier. If and when he comes home 
earlier than I do, he takes his tea and relaxes at home, reads books and 
is not agitated on account of my coming home late.” 

Further she stated that she, on her part, always made efforts to come 
home in time and to go on tours as infrequently as possible. She said, 

“I always take my husband’s permission before inviting any of my col- 
leagues or friends to our house and try my best never to do anything 
that may displease him. He is very accommodating but I also make it 
a point to let him do whatever pleases him. Thus we live happily.” 

In connection to her conjugal relationship with her present husband, 
she said that both of them had adjusted well to each other's desires _ 
and moods, and that they had harmonious sexual relationship. 

Regarding money matters she said, she was very happy, for her hus- 
band never prevented her from buying any item which she desired to 
buy. She had enough of her own money which, she said, she spent 
liberally on herself and even on buying things for the house. She also 
never criticised her husband for buying books or any other item which 
he bought for himself. The house was being run from their joint in- 
come and seldom did they have friction over money matters, She said 
that she had started taking interest in household jobs and saw that the 
house was being run efficiently and carefully and that her husband's 
tastes were being catered to at home. They had great regard and 
consideration for each other and they had a harmonious marital rela- 
tionship. 

She pointed out the dissimilarity between her and her husband’s 
temperaments and interests. She was talkative, social, and gay and liked 
to mix with people and to make friends. He, on the other hand, was 
quiet, reserved, and sober and enjoyed a quiet life with his books. He 
had set habit of sleepings and eating and he did not like any change in his 
routine, whereas she was irregular in her timings of sleeping and eating. 
She was very demonstrative in her affection, whereas he was not at all 
demonstrative. She stated that at times she used to be disturbed at 
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these dissimilarities but since he had so many good qualities to com- 
pensate for these differences, she accepted them happily and tried to 
adapt herself to his temperament and interests. But, she said, her 
husband was exceptionally tolerant, considerate, understanding, and 
accommodating and adjusted himself to her likes and dislike. For her 
pleasure he would happily participate in social parties—dinner parties 
and other gatherings of friends whenever she was in station. But when- 
ever she was out on tour, he would be quite satisfied to have quiet 
and peaceful evenings and to get time to read his books. She said 
that her job helped both of them to continue with the type of life 
that each liked to lead. While on tours she enjoyed gay and sophisti- 
cated parties and other social life and her husband could accommodate 
himself to the social parties which took place during her stay with 
him. 

Referring to her job she commented that it gave her the satisfaction 
of having an individual status and independent income and of having 
a busy schedule with the type of work that she liked. And since it 
was mainly on account of her husband’s approval and encouragement 
that she could combine her job with her married life, she was very 
much obliged to him and respected him for that. She stated, “My 
husband has always been broadminded and accommodating and he has 
always been taking so much pride in my official status, Since he has 
never been critical of my ways of living or behaving, I did not have to 
restrain myself or to change my way of living at all and I felt as free 
to move about as I did when I was living on my own, I also never 
disturb him when he is in a mood to be alone in order to pursue his 
intellectual interests. We have adjusted well to each other's likes and 
dislikes and temperaments but I always give more credit to my hus- 
band for being so considerate, liberal, and understanding and I respect 


and love him immensely for that. We live very happily and har- 
moniously.” i i 


By analysing Mrs M.’s life history and by making a comparative 
study of the two different situations and circumstances of her 
two marriages, one discovers certain significant factors as also the 
modes in which these factors affected favourably or unfavourably 
the marital relationship of the same working woman who remain- 
ed in employment during her both marriages, 

The very circumstances in which she got married the first time 
shows that she was immature at that time and got infatuated by 
the idealistic image of her first husband. The very fact that she 
went against the wishes of her parents and decided to marry him 
shows that as a young girl she had become too conscious of her 
economic independence and thought that she had the right to 
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choose her life partner and was over-confident of the soundness 
of her judgement. Unfulfilment of the great expectations and 
wishes from her marriage disappointed her a lot. 

The disparity between her own socio-cultural and socio-economic 
environment and that of her husband presented a series of 
problems. Since she was used to a comfortable, luxurious, and 
independent way of living before marriage, she found it irksome 
to live in uncomfortable and restricted conditions after marriage. 
Her first marriage necessitated tremendous lowering of standards of 
living and the very living pattern had to be disagreeably modified, 
and so she felt greatly frustrated. She could not adjust to this 
change especially when she did not get due appreciation for her 
work, and much needed cooperation, attention, and affection from 
her husband. 

At the time of her second marriage she possessed much more 
mature judgement and she had taken the decision of marrying 
after knowing her would-be husband very well. The socio-eco- 
nomic and socio-cultural level of her living before marriage and 
that of her husband were almost the same and she was satisfied 
to have all the comforts to which she had been used and hence 
was in a better frame of mind to make adjustments in her marital 
relationship. 

Her inability to meet her first husband’s sexual demands due 
to the great strain of her dual role as well as due to her disliking 
his very approach and method of doing the sex act and his attitude 
towards husband-wife relationship gave rise to a series of 
misunderstandings and maladjustment in her then married life. 
But in her second marriage there was neither the strain of carrying 
out the household chores along with her official work nor any 
disharmony between her and her second husband with regard to 
their sexual desire, sexual approach or attitude towards conjugal 
relationship. And their harmonious sexual relationship contributed 
towards their marital well-adjustment. 

When she was wedded to her first husband, owing to the in- 
sufficiency of income, she had to carry out all the household work 
in addition to her job. Since she was a working woman and was 
busy the whole day with her job and was supporting her husband, 
she demanded cooperation from him in carrying out household 
duties as her right which her husband refused to give thinking 
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it to be beneath his dignity to do so. And this clash regarding each 
other's duties created disharmony in their marital relationship. 

Her first husband was earning practically nothing. As such she had 
developed the vanity that it was on her earning that he was sub- 
sisting. And her ego made her look down upon her husband. His 
not making sincere efforts to get a good job in spite of his high 
education and intelligence made him fall in her eyes. She felt that 
she was entitled to receive respect from him and she wanted him 
to feel obliged to her for supporting him financially. This particular 
circumstances proved harmful. 

During the period of her first marriage she gave much more 
importance to her job and did not take any interest in the house- 
hold jobs. Her job which involved long working hours and fre- 
quent tours also kept her too engrossed to really care for her 
husband and she thought it was not her duty to go out of her 
way to serve her husband. She always took pride in her role as 
a working woman and asserted her rights as an employed wife but 
never took interest and pride in her role as a wife and housewife 
and never cared to attend to duties at home. This her husband 
resented, for he wanted her to take more interest in household 
duties and to be efficient in these jobs. He was very critical, and 
nagged her a lot which she, being a self-confident and economically 
independent wife, could not tolerate. 

Her first husband’s attitude towards her employment was ambi- 
valent. Though he wanted her to work, his attitude towards her 
being in job was not appreciative. On the contrary, he resented 
her taking interest in her job and being enthusiastic about her 
work and disliked her being in employment. Since he was out of 
employment and was being supported by his wife, he felt humi- 
liated and insecure and to overcome his feeling of humiliation and 
insecurity he reacted by becoming extremely jealous, suspicious, 
critical and aggressive in behaviour and accused his wife of not 
caring for him and of not paying him due attention. Moreover, 
she was used to a free life—freely working with men and women— 
and liked a gay life. Her husband, having been brought up in 
an orthodox family, could not appreciate her social behaviour and 
suspected her of being a flirt and severely _ resented the visits 
of her friends to the house or her going out with them. This she 
could not bear because she felt that being a working woman she 
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had as much right as he had to make friends and to mix with 
them. 

Another factor which created multiple frictions between her and 
her first husband was their clash over their rights to family 
finances. It was not so much the dire insufficiency of income that 
brought about conflicts between them as her husband's asserting’ 
his right over the money earned by her and not granting her the 
privilege of spending even a part of her salary for her personal 
use, She, on the other hand, strongly believed that she had com- 
plete right over the money that she was earning. Since she was 
conscious of her rights not only as an earning member but also as 
one who was supporting her husband, she could not tolerate her 
first husband’s traditional attitude towards wife’s duties and rights 
and resented his patriarchal attitude towards husband-wife rela- 
tionship. And their discordant attitudes towards her job and her 
being in employment and towards one another’s role and status 
led to multiple frictions between them and created marital discord. 

In her second marriage the situation was altogether different 
with regard to these attitudes. It satisfied her vanity and ego to 
have achieved an important official status and to be recognised 
and respected by her second husband for being so. This satisfac- 
tion imparted her the impetus to make her home happy and her 
husband satisfied. Her husband’s considerate and respectful atti- 
tude towards her being employed and his not demanding any- 
thing from her as his right and his not enforcing any duty on her 
made her attend to her husband’s needs and to carry out her 
duties as a wife and housewife enthusiastically. Her second hus- 
band’s equalitarian attitude towards husband-wife relationship and 
his flexible attitude towards wife’s duties and responsibilities in view 
of her being employed left no room for her to evade her duties 
and assert her rights as a working woman. She, on the other 
hand, became more conscious of her duties and started taking 
more interest and pride in her role as a wife and house-wife than 
she ever took before. She saw to it that her husband was being 
attended to properly and she carried out her household responsi- 
bilities happily and successfully. Thus, her and her second hus- 
band’s consonant attitudes towards wife’s employment and her 
job as well as towards each other’s duties and rights helped her 
achieve harmony and happiness in her second marriage in spite 
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of her holding a more important job and enjoying a much higher 
official status than what she had when she was married to her first 
husband. 

Temperamentally and from the point of view of likes, dislikes, 
and interests there was as much disparity between her and her 
second husband as there was between her and her first husband. 
And on the occasions of both marriages she was a working woman 
and with both husbands she lived as a working wife. On analysing 
as to how even in spite of her being better placed officially and 
holding a better paid to job at the time of her second marriage she 
could adjust happily with her second husband, whereas she could 
not tolerate her first husband, one is able to assess the psycho- 
dynamics of her different reactions to fundamentally similar situ 
ations in respect of dissimilarities of temperaments. 

As a working woman she wanted her individual likes, dislikes, 
interests, and temperamental characteristics to be respected, even 
if they were dissimilar to those of her husband. Since her first 
husband believed that a wife, even if she be a working wife, 
he was averse to the very idea of his wife having particular interests 
and likes of her own whch were dissimilar to those of his own 
He looked down upon her ways of living and behaving and re- 
sented severely her leading the type of life she had always liked 
to lead. He used to interefere in her pursuing her interests and 
likes and was intolerant of her dissimilar temperament. This intole- 
rant, critical, and contemptuous attitude of her first husband to- 
wards the dissimilarities made her revolt against him and 
reaction she could not stand his dissi 
teristics, likes, and dislikes, 

On the other hand, her second husband, even though he was 
dissimilar to her in his temperament, interests, likes, and dislikes, 
respected her interests and individual likes and never imposed 
his likes and dislikes on her. Instead, he gave her all facilities for 
pursuing her interests and leading the kind of life she liked. This 
tolerant, understanding, and liberal attitude of the second husband 
towards these dissimilarities satisfied her ego and made her res- 
pect his temperamental characteristics, likes, and dislikes and led 
her to accept and accommodate herself to her husband’s dissi- 
milarities happily. 

Another factor that created different reactions in her to the 


asa 
milar temperamental charac- 
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dissimiliarities between her and her first husband and between her 
and her second husband was that her first husband was earning 
practically nothing and was financially dependent on her. This 
inflated her ego and she started looking down upon him and be- 
came intolerant of his dissimilar temperament, likes, and dislikes. 
Her second husband, on the other hand, was holding a prestigious 
job and was earning much more than what she did. This made 
her feel that he was superior to her and she respected him for that 
and respected also his special likes and dislikes and temperament 
even when they were very much dissimilar to those of hers. 

Then her second husband had many good qualities to compen- 
sate for a few dissimilar personality characteristics and peculiar 
interests that she did not very much like. Hence she could over- 
look the unpalatable points and could adjust even to his dissimilar 
temperament and interest, whereas her first husband, she felt, had 
no quality worth admiring and was temperamentally so rigid, 
dogmatic, and dictatorial that she, as a working wife, could not 
accept all that. 

Lastly, with the growing age and with the sad experience of 
her first marriage, her own attitude towards their dissimilarities had 
changed and she had become more tolerant and respectful towards 
her second husband's dissimilar temperament and habits. 

To sum up, it is observed that conflicting attitudes of the hus- 
band and wife towards each other’s role and status in the first 
marriage, whereas their harmonious and equalitarian attitudes with 
regard to that issue in the second marriage; their intolerance and 
resentment towards dissimilarities and disparities between each 
other’s temperaments, likes, and dislikes in the first marriage, 
whereas presence of the spirit of tolerance and accommodation in 
them with respect to such dissimilarities and disparities in the 
second marriage; disparity between premarital socio-economic and 
socio-cultural climates of the spouses in the first marriage, and 
compatibility and accord between them with reference to that as- 
pect in the second marriage; absence of favourable circumstances 
and conditions in the first, whereas presence of all amenities and 
comforts in second marriage; ambivalent and unhealthy attitude of 
the husband towards wife’s being in job and her employment in 
the first marriage, whereas appreciative, proud, and encouraging 
attitude of the second husband towards wife’s having an out-of- 
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home vocation; and lastly the wife’s vain and conceited attitude 
by reason of her being in job and economically independent and 
her taking no pride or interest in her role as a wife and housewife 
when she was married to the first husband, whereas her mature 
and humble attitude towards her employment and her taking due 
interest and pride in her role as housewife and wife when married 
to the second husband, led Mrs M.’s first marriage to complete 
failure and disruption and her second marriage to success, happi- 
ness, and well-adjustment in fairly good measure, 


Case-Study No. 134 


Case-Study No. 134 is the study of the marital relationship of Mrs 
N. who had been in job since before her marriage and who conti- 
nued to be in job even after that. Her married life had been ex- 
tremely disharmonious and unhappy for the first seven or eight 
years but then it took a favourable turn and gradually she was 
successful in achieving well-adjustment and harmony in her married 
and family life. This case-study brings to the forefront the factors 
that were responsible for rendering the married life of the same 
working woman extremely maladjusted in the first few years of 
marriage and extremely well-adjusted in the subsequent years. 


Mrs N. was attractive and well-built, She was 39 years old. She was 
an M.A., B:T. and had obtained Diploma in ‘Theatrical Art from abroad. 
She was in a government job on a salary of Rs 750 per month. She 
had been in job for 17 years with a break of two years for study. Her 
husband was also a government employee and was getting Rs 800 per 
month as his salary. He was only two years senior to her in age and 
was an M.A. They had been married for 12 years and had one daughter, 
about ten years old. 

She was born in a well-to-do family of Punjab. Her father was a gov- 
ernment contractor in Rawalpindi, a town of West Punjab (now in 
Pakistan) and was a moneyed man. He had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. Mrs N. was her parent’s youngest child and was born after a gap 
of 12 years following the birth of her brother. Since her father was a 
wealthy man, all the children were provided with material comforts but 
even as a child Mrs N. felt that she was not imparted sufficient care 
and affection by her parents, Her father was very conservative and 
exercised strict restrictions on the movements of the female members 
of the family. He did not even allow them to have higher education. 
Mrs N's elder sister had got married after she had pursued her stu- 
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dies only up to the middle class. From her very childhood Mrs N. 
had resented her father’s conservative ideas. She detested the orthodox 
and stern atmosphere of the house. She said that even while studying 
in school she was determined to have high education. 

Right from her school days was fond of taking part in dramas. 
She was good at it and was very popular in her school. Her father always 
discouraged her taking part in extracurricular activities, Relating an 
incident of her school days she said that once when she asked her 
father to give her some money for the dresses that were needed-for the 
drama in the school, he scolded her and refused to give the money. 
He said that it was not desirable for girls of respectable families to take 
part in dramas. That hurt her very much and she made up her mind 
to have higher education and to become economically independent so 
that she would not have to ask for money from anyone and she might 
be able to pursue her interest in dramatics without any interference. 

After she had done her matriculation, her father refused to give her 
further education, as there was no good college for girls at the place 
where her father resided. She had to face great difficulty in obtaining 
the approval of her parents to go to her aunt’s plače for her college 
education. While studying there she became {friendly with Mr N. 
who was studying in the same university and was four years senior to 
her. As she was away from her father, she took the liberty to move 
about with him. When her father heard about it, be became very 
much annoyed and he called her back to his place. He kept her strictly 
shut up in the house as a punishment for her undesirable behaviour. 
This she resented a great deal, 

After some time her eldest brother got posted at a hill stations and 
with persuasion, she got permission from her father to go and stay 
with him for her studies. She continued to stay on there even after 
her brother was posted out of that place and pursued her studies 
against the wishes of her parents. She gave tuitions for supporting her- 
self, After completing her B.A., B.T. she took up a regular job in a 
girls’ school there. 

After she took up the job, she shifted from the girl’s hostel to an 
apartment. Since she had always been fond of taking part in dramas, 
plays, and cultural shows, she organised plays and cultural shows, When 
she had settled down, she invited her boy friend, Mr N. to come 
and stay with her during her vacation. He loved her and he came to 
stay with her. As this thing was frowned upon in Indian society, she 
was severely criticised by people. She was defamed by her relatives as 
other people. Her reputation became so bad that she was asked by the 
school authority to resign her job. She resigned and came away to 
Delhi. 

In Delhi she took up a teaching job to start with and did her M.A, 
along with her job. After that she took up a better paid government 
job. While she was in Delhi she joined theatrical associations and 
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took part in theatres. She was greatly disappointed to find that even 
Mr N. did not like her taking part in plays and dramas. When he had 
come to her and had stayed with her for sometime, she had realised that 
their interests were not very similar. She had also come to know that 
he did not appreciate her defying her parent’s authority and her being 
so independent as to take liberty to do whatever she liked. All this 
had made her indifferent towards him, But when her parents and 
relatives taunted her that Mr N. for whom she had lost all her repu- 
tation, would never marry her and that he was only having a good time 
with her, she married him, though she was not keen to do so. 

Mr N. was born and brought up in Lahore (now in Pakistan) in a 
Punjabi family of ordinary means. He was the youngest amongst his three- 
brother and one sister. His parents were happily married and he had 
lived a happy life as a school boy. He had had his schooling and early 
education at Lahore. Later on he had to come away with his parents 
to Amritsar after the partition of the country, As the financial position 
of his father was adversely affected by the partition of the country, he 
had to support himself by taking up some job alongside his studies. 
After passing his M.A. examination he got into a government job, and 
then married Mrs N., nee Miss S. 

After her marriage she continued with her job to which her husband 
did not object at that time mainly because of economic reasons. She 
stated, “I had always desired to be in job mainly because it gave me 
economic independence which enabled me to pursue my inordinate 
interest in theatrical art and cultural programmes, The greatest ambi- 
tion of my life at that time was to achieve name and fame in my job 
and particularly in theatrical line. So after my office hours I used to 
go to theatrical associations and took an active part in that. Nothing 
else but my job and my theatre work interested me at that time. I 
was absolutely mad after my job and career, and was prepared to forego 
everything else in order to pursue them.” 

She remarked that they had disharmonious conjugal relationship 
because she used to feel too tired after the whole day's work to feel 
like taking any interest in sexual intercourse, Moreover, she said, she 
found her husband to be too dull and uninteresting in his approach and 
manner of sexual indulgence to satisfy her sexually, Thus, they could 
not meet each other’s sexual deries and demands satisfactorily. 

She admitted that her husband was helpful and cooperative in the 
initial stages of her married life, when she said, “My husband did not 
like at all my being so busy after my office hours, yet he did not 
object vehemently to my doing so. He started accompanying me to 
the theatrical association and even helped me to act in one of the 
plays staged for dramatic competition and was happy when I was de- 
clared as the best actress. But after sometime he often objected strongly 
to my taking part in plays and my being engrossed in my job and 
theatrical work. He would often shout at me saying that I was neglect- 
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ing him and home.” She added that at that time she did not listen to 
him and did not realise that her husband and home also needed atten- 
tion and care. On the contrary she felt annoyed and thought that her 
husband was bad-tempered, narrowminded, and unreasonable. 

Six months after her marriage, her husband was posted out and 
wanted her to leave the job and join him, He said that he would like 
her to take up a teaching job in that place but would not approve of 
her continuing with her job in Delhi while he was posted away from 
there. But she refused to leave her job and her theatre work. On this 
she said that her husband lost temper badly and abused her. This, 
being an economically independent wife, she said, she could not tolerate 
and retaliated by saying that she could leave him but she would never 
leave her job and career as a theatre artist. Her husband felt greatly 
offended on her answering back and left for the place of his posting. 

After about a year her husband manipulated to have himself posted 
back to Delhi. But he became more critical and intolerant of her ab- 
normal interest in her job and histrionics. He insisted on her leaving 
her job and taking up a teaching job so that she would not get a chance 
to mix freely with men and could devote sufficient time to her home 
and husband, But she disliked the idea of leaving her job which was 
better paid and more interesting and she continued with the same job. 

A year and a half after her marriage she got a daughter. But her 
preoccupation with outdoor activities remained the same, While speak- 
ing of frictions between her and her husband during the first few years 
of her married life, she said, “After the birth of the child, my husband 
started objecting strongly to my taking been interest in my job and in 
my theatre work, He shouted at me for coming home late and for not 
caring at all for the child with whom he was greatly attached. Since 
I felt he had no right to interfere in my personal interests, I devoted 
more and more time to my profession as a revolt against his objecting 
vehemently to my pursuing it.” 

Later on, she narrated the incidents that aggravated the differences 
between her and her husband. She said that as soon as she was declared 
the best actress, she had applied for a scholarship to go abroad for three 
years for training in theatrical art. When that scholarship was awarded 
to her, her daughter was only eight months old. When she accepted 
the scholarship and became prepared to leave her husband and the 
little daughter, her husband strongly objected to her proposed visit 
abroad and shouted at her and ordered her not to go. On this she 
said that she retaliated by saying, “I am independent economically and 
as such have all the right to take decisions regarding my personal matters. 
I will go to UK on scholarship and no one can stop me.” On this 
she said that her husband became furious and scolded her, and said 
that she had become very vain and too conscious of her economic inde- 
pendence and individual status to care for him and the child, 

She had a happy time in London, She remarked, “I was extremely 
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happy and satisfied to get a lot of appreciation, encouragement, and 
attention from the artists in London. One foreign artist took great 
interest and pride in my enthusiasm for the theatrical art and we 
really became very intimate with and fond of each other. On com- 
paring him with my husband, I even regretted having married him.” 

After three years she came back and joined her old job. On her 
return, she said that she found great differences between the free and 
unrestricted life that she had led abroad and the restricted and 
inhibited life that she had to lead with her husband. She admitted 
that after coming back she had become less tolerant of her husband’s 
interferences, scoldings, or his questioning her movements. She re- 
mained in the office till late in the evening and from there directly she 
used to go to her theatrical association just to avoid being stopped 
by her husband from doing so. She said that her husband started 
suspecting her character and often shouted at her and accused her of 
being unfaithful to him. 

Relating the incidents that created great unpleasantness in the house, 
she said, “My husband used to dictate that I would have to give more 
time to the house and the child who needed more of looking after. 
Once on such an occasion I shouted back that I had no time for all 
that and that I had enough moncy of my own to keep an extra servant and 
a maid to look after the household jobs and the child. On that my 
husband became furious and said that I was shameless, vain, and a 
degraded woman, and we had an exchange of abusive words, This 
aggravated the tension between us.” i 

About another incident she said that once when the servant was ill 
my husband insisted on my doing the kitchen work after coming back 
from the office. On this she got irritated and refused to do any work 
and answered back that she was carning and that she was not meant 
to do that type of work and added that she had money enough to 
take him and the child to a restaurant and eat there rather than prepare 
food at home. All this, her husband could not tolerate and finally 
ordered her to leave her job. He accused his wife ôf being a flirt, of 
being a woman of loose character, and of being insolent, rude, and too 
individualistic. She in reply accused him of being too narrowminded, 
jealous, and suspicious. And then frictions between them became 
serious. 

After six months of her return from abroad her husband got a 
scholarship to do a course of higher studies in journalism in the United 
States and he went away there. During his absence she did not care 
for the child and home and spent all her time in the office or in 
theatres. Recapitulating the incidents that brought about a sudden 
but great change in her own self, she said that she had taken up the 
tole of heroine in one of the plays which she was organising on behalf 
of an important theatrical association. She strained herself so much 
in the initial stages that two weeks prior to its due date for being staged 
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she fell ill for ten days. She said that she was greatly frustrated to 
find that the play was a great success even with someone else acting 
as the heroine and without her directing it. This, she said, gave her 
a great shock and she realised for the first time that she was not so 
important and indispensable as she had always considered herself to 
be. While lying in bed at home as a sick person she noticed how 
the maid servant was harsh and unkind to the child and this made her 
feel guilty of not paying due attention and affection to her daughter. 

After a few days she overheard her colleagues at the theatrical asso- 
ciation saying that she had lost her charms and that she was no more 
a lively and vivacious young woman, She even overheard people saying 
that she was too strong-headed and vain to be a likable woman. She 
said that the words that were unbearable were uttered by her boss on 
getting annoyed at her not paying due attention to her work. He said 
how she could be dutiful and loyal to her work when she could not 
be dutiful and loyal to her husband, home, and child. All this tortured 
her immensely. “She also felt that her men colleagues in the office 
ridiculed her for being a failure in marriage and tried to take undue 
advantage of her unhappy marital relationship. And all this, she said, 
was too much for her to bear and she took leave and stayed at home 
for some days. 

It was during her leave that she thought over the qualities that her 
husband possessed, She said that for the first time she realised how 
faithful her husband had been to her and how in the initial stages of 
their married life he tried his best to make her understand her responsi- 
bilities as a wife, housewife, and mother. She felt guilty of having 
neglected her home, husband, and the child and for not taking pains 
to make adjustments in her married life. She admitted that she had 
been rude, harsh, and obstinate with her husband and. that she never 
gave him the affection and respect that she ought to have given him 
as her husband. She felt remorseful and made up her mind to be a 
more dutiful and affectionate wife and mother and to take more interest 
and pride in her duties and responsibilities towards home and husband. 

She pointed out that while her husband was abroad, many people 
congratulated him on her success on the stage. They even went so far 
as to say rarely were Indian women found to possess so much of self- 
confidence and independence of thought as she had and that he should 
be proud of her talents and should encourage her to pursue her interests. 
All this, she said, made him think that he had been unkind to her all 
the time by looking down upon her for her pursuing her interests. He 
felt that he should have been more affectionate and patient in making 
her interested in her household duties. 

She contintted to say that on his return from the States she noticed 
a great change in his behaviour towards her. He gaye her more respect 
and more consideration. He stopped dictating or making demands on 
her as he used to do previously. He became polite to her and did 
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not resent her occasionally coming home late. On the contrary, he 
started taking pride in her achievements and appreciated her being in 
employment. She, on her part, she said, made it a point to come 
home immediately after her office hours. Her husband was extremely 
happy to see her taking interest in the child and the household jobs. 
She was respectful towards him and sought his permission for taking 
part in plays. She made efforts to keep him satisfied and happy and 
looked after her home and child happily. They both had been posted 
at the same station for three years. She remarked, “Gradually we both 
have adjusted to each other's likes and interests as well as to our duties 
and responsibilities and have accepted each other’s limitations. Now 
we live hapily and feel sorry for having made so many years of our 
married life unpleasant and unhappy.” She continued to say, “I gave 
too much importance to my job and professional interest in the theatri- 
cal art and I was too proud of my achievements, I never thought before 
of the real satisfaction which a woman can get through harmonious 
marital relationship and so never made efforts to achieve it. Now I 
realise its value and go out of my way to make my married and family 
life happy and harmonious. At the same time, I carry out all duties 


connected with my job happily. Now we are well-adjusted in our 
married life.” 


Mrs Ns premarital history reveals that from her very childhood 
she had developed the spirit of defiance and revolt against authority 
as a reaction to the unduly harsh and overstrict behaviour of her 
father towards her. Absence of warmth and affection in the 
behaviour of her father had augmented that spirit in her. Her 
post-marital history also evidences the working of thé same spirit 
against the authority of her husband. 

Her abnormal and persistent interest in the theatrical art and 
her taking part in plays were also the expression of her revolt 
against her father’s and society’s frowning upon the participation 
of respectable girls in plays and theatres. Her conduct at college 
and after getting employed also speaks of her defiance against 
parental over-strictness and against social laws and customs. She 
always looked upon authority and social customs as a challenge 
to her ability to become economically independent and self-reliant, 
So all her actions were in fact her endeavours to prove to the 
world that a woman is as capable of acquiring economic indepen- 
dence, status, name and fame as man is. Even her marrying Mr 
N. for whom she had ceased to have respect and love, was to meet 
the challenge of her friends and relatives, In carrying out her 
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plans she was strengthened by her confidence in her own talents, 
intelligence, and capabilities. It was more as a reaction than any- 
thing else that she hated to be a meek and homely type of wife. 
Her husband, as opposed to this, could not stand her defiant per- 
sonality and insisted on her becoming a submissive and domesti- 
cated wife. 

For her, theatre and her job were all in all. Her husband, on 
the other hand, looked upon her job simply as a means to supple- 
ment family income. He did not like her becoming popular o7 
too engrossed in the theatre or her vocation, He felt neglected, 
jealous, and suspicious. No doubt, for economic reason he wanted 
her to work and earn, but he wanted her to take a teaching job 
and to leave her job in the office which involved her mixing with 
her male colleagues and other men friends. With these conflicting 
views of the spouses with regard to her employment, clash was 
inevitable. . 

She was too conscious and vain of her official status and achieve- 
ment. She took immense pride in her capabilities and accomplish- 
ments, Her husband, on the other hand, could not admire or 
appreciate her talents and took no pride in her achievements and 
official status. He had no penchant for art or artistic acquisitions. 

To her, her voaction and theatre were all-important and the 
roles of wife, mother, and housewife were of little consequence. 
She considered household jobs to be infra dig and was irresponsible 
with regard to home, child, and husband. Her husband, on the 
other hand, believed that even for a working wife, home, children, 
and husband were of prime importance and her vocation and 
duties connected with it came afterwards. He demanded a lot of 
her time and attention for the child and himself. 

She had become very conceited of her economic independence, 
official status, and individual income. Her husband hated her 
conceit, Her assertion of her rights as a working wife was too 
aggressive and emphatic for her husband to tolerate. He, on his 
part, always harped on her duties as a housewife and mother. 

The conflicting premarital socio-cultural family backgrounds of 
husband and wife, their clashing attitudes with regard to each 
other’s role and status, likes and dislikes and towards wife’s employ- 
ment and all that goes with it were mainly responsible for bringing 
about disharmony and unhappiness in her marital relationship. 
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Coming to the second phase of her marital relationship, which 
was that of well-adjustment, harmony, and happiness, we find that 
her falling sick was an eye-opener for her and afforded her an 
opportunity to think about the state of her marital relationship 
with a calm and open mind. She realised that undue enthusiasm 
for her job was futile, as it could not give her lasting and real 
satisfaction. She came to appreciate the value of happy married 
life and felt that for a woman, her marital relationship was of great 
importance. She realised that even as a working wife a woman 
could command respect only if she was respected in her own 
family. With all this realisation and change in her attitude and 
values came in her the determination to rescue her home from 
disaster, towards which it was surely heading. In her husband also 
came a wholesome and healthy change when he heard the praise 
of his wife from people abroad. His attitude towards her being 
employed and her job also became favourable and one of appro- 
bation. 

Thus it was found that certain experiences and realisations, 
which happened in the lives of both spouses, brought about a 
wholesome change in the attitudes of both and that the inter- 
personal interaction of the favourably changed attitudes of both 
facilitated them in salvaging their deteriorated marital relationship 
and in achieving marital harmony and happiness in good measure. 


Women MARITALLY ADJUSTED/MALADJUSTED PRIOR TO EMPLOYMENT 
BUT WHo BECAME MALADJUSTED/ADJUSTED AFTER EMPLOYMENT 


The two case-studies presented here belong to that group of 
working women who had taken up jobs only after experiencing 
maladjustment or well-adjustment in their married life but whose 
adjustment in marriage took an entirely different shape on their 
getting into employment. 


Case-Study No. 186 


The case of Mrs O. presents the study of marital relationship of a 
woman who belonged to the category of those women who took 
up jobs after experiencing maladjustment in their married life but 
in whose lives employment brought about a healthy change both 
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in their own outlook and in the outlook of the family members 
and marital harmony and happiness was also established after their 
getting into jobs. 


Moderately attractive and smart, Mrs O. was 35 years old. She was 
working in a semi-government enterprise on a salary of Rs 475 per 
month. She was an M.A. She had been in job for the last 10 years 
and had been married for 12 years. Her husband was a private medical 
practitioner and was an M.R.C.P. He had an average monthly income 
of Rs 1,000. He was 40 years old. They had two sons, eight years 
and six years old. 

Mrs Ò. was the youngest of her parent's five children—four daughters 
and one son. Her father was in a government service. She, being 
the youngest child, was given a lot of attention and care by her parents. 
She had lived comfortably. She had had her schooling and college 
education in a very good institution of Delhi. She was good at studies 
and was popular as a student. The atmosphere at her parent’s house 
was open and free and she enjoyed freedom to move about with her 
friends. She had passed a comfortable and happy childhood and 
student life. After doing her M.A., she got married to a person of 
her parent's choice. 

Mr O. belonged to a conservative family. He was the only son of his 
parent’s three children—one son and two daughters. His father was 
a private medical practitioner of modest means. After doing his 
MBBS. and after practising for a few years he went to Edinburgh 
and did his M.R.C.P. from there. He finally settled down in Delhi 
where his father had set up his medical practice after the partition of 
the country, Being the only son of his parents he lived with them. 
‘After sometime he got married to Mrs O. who had been chosen for 
him by his parents. 

After marriage Mrs O. had to live with her in-laws, as her husband 
was living with his parents. The frustrations which she experi- 
enced in the initial stages of her marital life were as follows. 
After her marriage when she found her husband to be unsocial, reserved, 
and conservative, she was greatly disturbed because she was social and 
informal by temperament and had expected her husband to be so. 
Then it had been a great desire of hers to decorate her house, to run 
it in her own way, and to wield absolute authority over the household 
matters. After her marriage when she found that she had no say in 
the household affairs and that her mother-in-law always turned down 
her suggestions, she felt greatly discouraged and lost whatever interest 
she had in the affairs of the house. She pointed out, “My husband 
was very much attached to his mother and on occasions of frictions 
between me and my mother-in-law he always sided with his mother. 


This disappointed me and I felt very hurt.” 
She related that her mother-inlaw—with whom she had to live—was 
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very stern. She criticised her for not having any knowledge of cooking 
and other household jobs which she wanted her to do all the time. 
Her mother-in-law did not like her going out to sce her friends or to 
restaurants or to movies and did not allow her to go out without her 
husband. And since her husband had no time to take her out, she 
was expected to remain in the house all the time. She said, “As I had 
been much used to outdoor life before marriage and was not accustomed 
to doing household jobs, to be within the house all the time with my 
stern mother-in-law always watching me and nagging me was really 
suffocating.” 

She continued to say, “Before I took up a job I often used to quarrel 
with my husband over his not taking me out for social calls or entertain- 
ment in the evenings. After staying at home for the whole day I 
desired to go out in the evenings but at that time my husband used 
to be busy with his medical practice and after that he felt too tired to 
aes out. This irritated me a lot and I felt extremely bored and 


Money was another issue on which she used to have conflicts with 
her husband prior to her taking up the job. She said, “Whenever I 
asked my husband for money for my personal use, he got irritated and 
did not give me as much money as I wanted. Since I had been used 
to spending money on myself before marriage, I felt unhappy at not 
getting money from my husband and so at times I was rude to him. 
This created friction between me and my husband.” 

She admitted that she felt depressed and disturbed and could not 
adjust at all to the entirely different way of living and of being treated 
after her marriage. Consequently she had become irritable and even 
impertinent to her mother-in-law. She became restless and was all the 
time thinking of finding a way to. be away from the unpleasant atmos- 
phere of the house without displeasing her husband and parents-in-law. 
She thought of taking up a job in a semi-government enterprise where 
her friends and other girls from respectable families were working. She 
said that it was fortunate that her mother-in-law and her husband agreed 
to her proposal of taking up a job and that she got a good job with 
interesting duties and no strenuous work. She remarked, “My work 
has always been more of an entertainment than duty and I thoroughly 
enjoy being out of the house, meeting people and going to restaurants 
during lunch and tea break. Ever since I have taken up the job I 
return home after my work in a satished frame of mind and am not 
keen for an outing in the evening and never nag my husband for not 
taking me out. My being in job has put an end to my irritation and 
to most of the frictions that I used to have with my husband when 
I was not employed.” s 

In the same connection. She said, “My mother-in-law was happy 
on my taking up the job, for I gave her half of my pay and as it suited 
me, I let her run the house entirely in her own style.” She said that 
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her mother-in-law liked her adding to the family income and instead 
of asking her to carry out household jobs after her office hours helped 
her by looking after her children in her absence. She went on to say, 
“I felt obliged for my mother-in-law’s being considerate and I respected 
her for that and tried always to please her.” 

She stated that her husband felt greatly satisfied at her being employed 
because that kept her busy and he felt relieved of the tension of not 
being able to take her out for entertainment. He felt happy also 
because after her getting in to the job she stopped asking for money 
for her personal use or for buying sarees and other things. On the 
contrary she gave half of her pay to her mother-in-law for household 
expenses and bought things for her husband and children out of her 


She commented that she had started respecting her parents-in-law 
and her husband very much when she found that they never interfered 
in her official duties. Her hours of work were quite odd and she used 
to come home quite late in the evenings but none of the family mem- 
bers objected to that nor did they ever suspect her of spending time 
with her boy friends after her office hours, even if she got delayed 
considerably in reaching back home. She said that all this made her 
polite and considerate to them. She did that she, on her part, always 
tried never to let her job come in the way of her duties towards her 
husband and home and she carried out her dutics as a wife and mother 
happily. 
~ She stated again and again, “In every respect, my married life has 
improved since I took up the job and I feel there is great harmony 
and happiness in the family. I am very happy and satisfied to have 
been able to take up and continue with my job. It has definitely made 
my personal and married life smooth and well-adjusted.” 


When the life-history and the statements of Mrs O. are analysed, 
it is found that there were two marked phases and levels of her 
marital relationship. The first phase, which was that of frictions, 
frustrations, and maladjustment, relates to the period prior to her 
getting employed and the second, which was that of harmony, 
happiness, and well-adjustment, relates to the period following 
her employment. 

On scrutiny, it is observed that in the first phase, dissimilarity 
of temperaments, likes and dislikes of the spouses, disparity 
between socio-cultural family backgrounds, unkind and censorious 
attitude of the mother-in-law, insufficiency of income, and in- 
ability of the husband to give due care and attention to the wife 
were the factors that caused or aggravated unpleasantness, discord, 
and poor adjustment in her married life. 


i 
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In the second phase, it is noticed that her employment, besides 
being a source of additional income, became a potent means of 
mitigation of tensions and irritations and of promoting marital and 
family harmony. The outings and out-of-door life that her job 
provided her also relieved her husband of the tension caused by 
his inability to give her sufficient time and attention or to take her 
out in the evenings. Her ceasing to ask her husband for money 
for personal use after her employment was also a great relief to 
her husband. Economic independence and feeling of importance 
that her job provided her were a source of great satisfaction and 
gratification for her. It is worthy of note that in spite of her 
achieving economic independence and individual status, she did 
not become vain or arrogant. On the contrary she became polite 
and considerate to her family members. 

Her mother-in-law stopped finding fault with her, for she was 
adding to the family finances. Besides she started giving her all 
facilities for pursuing her yocation peacefully and happily mainly 
because she felt happy and satisfied to be able to run the household 
in her own style without any interference, Mrs O. instead of 
feeling frustrated at not being able to run the household in her 
own way, started feeling obiliged to her mother-in-law for looking 
after the house and the children in her absence. Her husband’s 
and mother-in-law’s attitude of trust and confidence, even when 
she was considerably delayed in returning home from her job, 
produced respect and consideration in her for them. 

Disparity of temperaments, likes and dislikes and of outlook 
of the spouses ceased to be unacceptable and annoying to her when 
she realised that her husband and in-laws admired and appreciated 
her being in job and adding to the family finances and possessed 
qualities of tolerance and faith. Then her own ego-satisfaction 
and sense of achievement created in her a congenial mental and 
emotional climate for making adjustments and accepting trivial 
differences in a spirit of tolerance and accommodation. And all 
these factors brought about marital well-adjustment in her married 
and family life which was tense, frustrated, and disharmonious 
prior to her getting into employment. 


T ' 
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Case-Study No. 192 


Case-Study No. 192 studies Mrs P.s marital relationship. She 
is one of those working women who took up jobs after they had 
attained well-adjustment in their married life, but in whose cases 
marital relationship started deteriorating sometime after their 
getting into jobs and who finally became completely frustrated and 
maladjusted in their married life. 


Attractive and well-built, Mrs P. was 36 years old. She was a graduate. 
She was employed in a semi-government organization on a salary of 
Rs 350 per month. She had been in job for three years and had been 
married for 16 years. Her husband was an M.B.B.S, and had an 
average income of Rs 800 per month from his private medical practice. 
He was 46 years old. ‘They had two sons, 15 and 14 years old 
respectively. 

Mrs P. belonged to a family of modest means. She was the third 
of her parent's four children—three daughters and one son, Her 
parents were happily married. She had been a bright student and was 
liked by her friends and relatives alike. She had been a dutiful daughter 
and always went out of her way to please her parents. Besides her 
interest in studies, she was interested in household jobs and helped 
her mother with them, The atmosphere of her parental house was 
neither very conservative nor very advanced and the daughters of the 
house were not given much freedom to lead a social and outdoor life. 
Consequently, Mrs P. was a stay-at-home type and was not keen to 
have entertainment or outing as a regular feature. 

After completing her B.A. she wanted to do her M.A, but her 
parents were of the opimon that higher education was liable to make a 
girl less interested in houschold jobs and more interested in outdoor 
life. So after her graduation she was married to a person of her parent’s 
choice, though her formal consent had been obtained. 

Mr P. came from a middle-class family. His father was in a govern- 
ment job, After doing his M.B.B.S. he started his private medical 
practice in Delhi. His parents came to Delhi and settled down there 
with him after his father had retired from the service. He, being 
the eldest child, had to help his parents even financially in getting 
his sisters married and the brother educated. Seven years after he had 
started his medical practice he got married to Mrs P. nee Miss K. 

When Mrs P. got married, her father-in-law, mother-in-law, and one 
youngest sister-in-law were all living with her husband. She had to 
live with them. She said that since she was interested in household 
jobs, she did not mind helping her mother-in-law with the household 
chores. 

Talking of the happy relationship that existed between her and her 
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husband and between her and her in-laws before she took up the job, 
she said, “Though normally my in-laws were not unkind or incon- 
siderate to me but at times my mother-in-law was critical and harsh to 
me. But as I tolerated all that quietly, carried out her orders, con- 
tinued to pay my respects to her and looked after my in-laws and 
husband devotedly, they all became kind and affectionate to me and 
happy relationship obtained amongst us.” 

Her conjugal relationship as it existed before she took up the job, 
according to her was very satisfying and harmonious. 

Speaking about the state of her marital and family relationship prior 
to her taking up the job, she stated that during that period her husband 
was busy with his medical practice and could hardly spare any time, 
specially in the evenings to take her out. But she said, she never felt 
bored of staying at home all the day long and did not mind if she 
could not go out even in the evenings. She said that she was quite 

happy to have whatever little time and attention her husband could 
spare, for she realised that he did not have much time to devote to 
her, She was content in looking after her home and family members. 

With regard to the dissimilarities between her and her husband's 
temperaments, she stated that she was quict whereas her husband was 

_ very talkative. He was short-tempered whereas she was patient and 
sedate and seldom lost her temper. He was liberal in spending money 
whereas she was prudent with money. But she said that she was not 
irritated at this dissimilarity, because she loved and respected her 
husband. 

Within two years of her marriage she got two sons, Her parents- 
in-law and husband were very happy about it. She was also happy to 
become a mother and looked after her sons tenderly and her mother-in- 
law helped her in looking after the children and the house. 

After four years of her marriage her sister-in-law got married and 
after another year her brother-in-law who was employed in another 
town got married. Her parents-in-law then shifted to his house and 
whatever occasional tension was created on account of the presence of 
in-law was also removed and she said that after that her maried life 
became happier and more harmonious. à 

When the children had grown up—12 years and 1l years old 
tespectively—she had ample spare time. Then her husband suggested 
that she should take up a job in order to add to the family income, to 
become economically independent, and to gain self-confidence. So she 
took up a job in a semi-government organisation on a salary of Rs 275 
per month, 

She pointed out the following words that her being away from the 
house for the whole day made a lot of difference between the ways 
the house was run before and after her taking up the job: “After 
my getting employed, 1 could not attend to my husband in the mornings 
and evenings before he went to his clinic because my working hours 
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were such that I had to leave for my work either at the same time or a 
little later than my husband did. He often resented my inability to 
attend to him at that time. When in spite of my explaining the diffi- 
culty he did not realise my inability to do every little thing for him, 
I got irritated and at times felt offended and refused to do all that he 
wanted me to do for him. This disturbed the peace of our home and 
we both felt unhappy.” 

She stated that the children also felt uneasy and uncomfortable in 
not finding her at home on their return from school and in having 
to do their own jobs themselves, Iven when she was not in job, a 
servant was there to do the houschold work, yet she used to supervise 
the work and prepare the dishes of her husband’s and children’s liking. 
After she had taken up the job, she said that she became too busy 
in the morning hours and too tired in the evening to go to the kitchen 
and cook, Her husband and children started complaining that they 
did not get tasty food. This irirtated her and made her unhappy. 

Further, while pin-pointing her post-employment difficulties, she 
stated that her husband became very critical of her behaviour and got 
annoyed, He would always criticise that she was not taking interest 
any more in the household duties—was not keeping the house clean, 
and was not looking after the meals and was neglecting the children— 
and that she was no more a devoted wife and mother. These criticisms 
and accusations of her husband, she admitted, she could not tolerate, 
for she felt that he should not have expected so much of looking after 
from her after she got employed. On the other hand she started 
expecting her husband to do without her help and to look after his 
own needs himself and even to help the children with their studies and 
other work in her absence. Her husband resented this and said that 
it was not his duty and that it was exclusively her duty to look after 
children’s studies and other needs. He would not understand as to 
why she was not able to do all that work which she had been doing 
previously for him and for the children. On these issues, she said, 
they started having frictions. 

She reported that after some time her husband started questioning 
her as to what she did with her salary. On her telling him frankly 
that a part of it was spent on bus fare, tea and refreshment that she 
took during her office hours, he got annoyed and asked as to why she 
had started spending on hers¢lfso much when previously she did not 
spend at all on herself. She said, “I did not like my husband's ques- 
tioning me as to how and on what | spent my salary, for it was my 
carning and I felt I had every right to spend it the way I liked. I 
used to resent his questioning because I felt that when I never ques- 
tioned him how he spent his income, he had no right to question 
me as to how I spent my money. This annoyed me and at times T 
even told him what I felt about it. This infuriated him and he would 
reproach me and rebuke me. He would call me vain, impertinent, and 
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self-centred. All these things created great unpleasantness between 
me and my husband.” 

She continued to say that when she bought sarees and clothes to be 
worn when going to her job, her husband did not like it and criticised 
her by calling her wasteful. He would even ask her not to buy clothes 
any more. She stated, “I feel I must be neatly dressed when going 
to work, and so I did not listen to him and bought clothes for myself. 
On this he scolded me and accused me of being self-willed and of being 
interested in my male colleagues. This was too much for me and | 
told him that I also had the right to put on nice clothes as he had 
and that I was buying them out of my own money and was not asking 
him for money, My answering him back he could not stand and 
then we would have serious quarrels over this issue.” 

As her husband was in private medical practice, he used to come 
back from his clinic quite late in the night. After the whole day’s 
work at job she used to feel considerably tired by the end of the day 
and wanted to retire early at night. But whenever she grumbled at her 
husband's coming late from his clinic and her having to wait for him 
for such a long time, her husband would resent it and say that her 
taking up the job had changed her a good deal and that she was no 
more a devoted and loving wife who used to wait for him happily and 
ate only after serving food to him. She said, “When I was not em- 
ployed, I used to be at home all the time and could rest for some time 
in the afternoon and so never felt tired and waited happily for him 
till late at night. After taking up the job I had to get up early and 
tush to the place of my work after completing hurriedly odd jobs of 
children and of the house in the morning and on my return I had to 
attend to other jobs of the house, husband, and children, All this 
naturally made me tired and I did not feel happy in having to wait 
for my husband. This, my husband could not realise and got annoyed 


in the sexual act she would refuse to dosso, This. she said, her 
husband could not accept and would almost command ‘h 
with him, He would say tha 
ve husband annoyed her very 
this, ; 


1e l 3 en said that previously she 
was a submissive and dutiful wife but after getting employed she had 


» and careless and that as such ot 
tolerate her ways. Then she said, “As I am neither ue tt a 
much time and attention to him and the house nor prepared to listen 
to his accusations quietly, our differences have increased so much so 
that we start quarrelling on every little point and the entire atmosphere 
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of the house has become tense and unhappy for the children as well 
as for ourselves.” 

In the end she said, “I feel that my happy and harmonious marital 
relationship, as it existed before my taking up the job, has become a 
dreani for me and I feel extremely disgusted and disappointed with my 
present married and family life.” 


The study of the married and family life of Mrs P, before and 
after her taking up the job brings out the material factors as also 
the ways in which these factors affected adversely her happy and 
well-adjusted married life and brought about extreme disharmony 
and maladjustment in her marital relationship. In spite of the 
minor difficulties that she had to face in the initial stages of her 
married life, she could establish harmony and happiness in her 
marriage till she took up the job. It was mainly so because she 
was adjustable and submissive and was a dutiful wife, housewife, 
and mother. Her interest and efficiency in carrying out household 
chores, her pride in her roles of a wife, housewife, and mother, her 
having no particular demands and her having ample time to devote 
to home enabled her to carry out her responsibilities and duties 
happily and successfully. 

When she took up the job on her husband’s suggestion and had 
to be out for a number of hours during the day, obviously she 
could not devote as much time to the house and husband as she 
used to do when she was not employed. Her husband wanted her 
to take up a job but was not prepared to put up with the in- 
conveniences unavoidably entailed by a wife’s being employed. 
He did not realise and accept that with his wife’s taking up the 
job the pattern of her routine was bound to change and that she 
was no longer in a position to attend to him and the house in 
the same manner as she did before, he continued to demand the 
same care from her which he used to get when she was not 
employed. ' 

Prior to her taking up job she also thought that it was her sacred 
duty to devote all her time and energies to looking after him and 
the house. But after her employment she became almost as busy 
the whole day at job as her husband was with his work and she 
started feeling that it was not her exclusive duty to look after the 
house, children, and husband. She felt that her husband and 
children should help themselves and should not expect and much 
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less demand that she should do all she used to do for them as a 
non-working wife. Her attitude towards husband-wife duties and 
responsibilities had taken a different colour as a result of the 
change that her employment had brought about in her life-pattern. 
But her husband’s attitude had remained unchanged as his life- 
pattern had been the same throughout. And this newly born 
difference in their attitudes towards each other’s duties created 
clash between them and this, in turn, disturbed their marital 
harmony. 

When Mrs P. was not in job and stayed in the house most of 
the time doing household jobs, she might not have felt the neces- 
sity of having more and better dresses than what she had and so 
she never demanded money from her husband for her clothing. 
Whatever her husband bought for her, she happily accepted. 
When she started going to her work, she normally felt the necessity 
of being presentable and decently dressed, and since she was 
earning, she felt she could afford to buy more and better dresses. 
This change in her—taking an interest in her appearance and 
dresses—was mistaken by her husband as his wife's decorating her- 
self for attracting her male colleagues and so he criticised her and 
accused her, 

This reactionary attitude of Mr P. towards his wife's dressing 
nicely for going to the office might have been the outcome of his 
sense of insecurity which he possibly had developed owing to his 
working wife's inability to pay him as much attention and care as 
she used to give before getting employed. And this suspicious 
attitude of her husband created multiple frictions between them. 

Even her occasional inability to take interest in sexual union 
with him and to yield to his desires owing to the whole day’s 
exertion was misunderstood by her husband as her becoming in- 
different and cold to him and her not caring for him after her 
of becoming too conscious and vain of her economic independence 
and individual status also contributed towards her really becoming 
SO. 

The more she was criticised and the more she was prohibited 
by her husband from spending money on her clothes and other 
items of personal use, the more she felt she was being denied ol 
her right over her earned money. And since her economic in- 
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dependence had coloured her entire outlook, she felt that she had 
complete right over her earned money and that she could spend 
it the way she liked. Her husband, on the other hand, could not 
concede to her the right to spend even her own salary. This 
clash between their attitudes towards her rights over her earned 
money aggravated maladjustment in their married life. 

Consciously Mr P. had himself wanted his wife to gain self 
confidence and to become independent, but when he felt that she 
was gaining confidence in herself and was no longer dependent 
on him for everything, he unconsciously hated it, for it hurt his 
vanity and ego. And as a reaction he became very critical of her 
independent actions and attitudes. 

She started thinking that she was an important person because 
she was in job and felt that her job had given her an importance 
which should be recognised by her husband. Her husband's 
attitude, on the other hand, had remained unchanged and though 
he himself wanted his wife to be in job, he desired her to make 
no change in the pattern of her living and behaviour and demanded 
of her to carry out all his wishes. 

Thus, it is found that maritally happy and well-adjusted Mrs P.’s 
getting into job changed her living pattern and affected her ideas 
and attitudes as well as her behaviour, which took an equalitarian 
colour. But the pattern of family living continued to be authori- 
tarian, And this inconsistency between the change in her ideas 
and attitdues towards wife’s conduct and no change in the ideas 
and expectations of her husband created multiple clashes between 
them with regard to their attitudes towards wife’s employment, hus- 
band-wife roles, responsibilities and rights. And these clashes 
completely destroyed the harmony and happiness of her marital 
relationship and led it to utter maladjustment. 


Facrors IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


An analysis of the detailed case-studies of working women reveals 
the predominance of the play of certain factors in the patterns of 
their marital adjustment or maladjustment. Broadly speaking, these 
factors may, for purposes of analysis and better understanding, be 
described as falling under two broad categories: Overt and Covert. 

An overt factor is that factor, environment, or circumstance 
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which is external to one’s self, whereas a covert factor is in one’s 
internal, emotional and mental make-up, and it includes 
psycho-physical traits also. 

The various factors that constitute overt and covert categories 
shall be enumerated and discussed in the following paragraphs. 

The overt category includes: 

(1) Premarital Environment. This signifies the social, cultural, 
and economic milieu in which one is born and brought up. In 
other words it denotes the socio-economic and cultural environment 
and material as well as non-material atmosphere of the family in 
which one passes one’s childhood and formative years of life. It 
would also include the atmosphere in which one studies and 
moves till one gets married. It also embraces the emotional atmos- 
phere of the house. Marital happiness or unhappiness of the 
parents with their resultant harmonious or disharmonious atmos- 
phere of the house; presence or absence of affection, attention, and 
care in the parent's handling of the child; satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction of one’s physical, emotional, and social needs at the parent’s 
place are some of the elements which go to constitute the emotional 
atmosphere of the home and are included in premarital environ- 
ment, 

(2) Post-Marital Environment. This signifies the socio-economic, 
cultural, and emotional climate in which one has to live after one’s 
marriage. In the case of a woman, it refers to those surroundings— 
social, economic, cultural, and emotional—in which she has to live 
with her husband after marriage. It encompasses : 

(i) The psycho-physical characteristics of the husband and his 
behaviour pattern—this refers to (a) Ideational aspect of husband's 
personality—husband’s attitudes, values of life, beliefs, and con- 
ceptions. (b) Personality needs of husband—husband’s desires and 
expectations out of his marriage and out of his marriage partner. 
It includes husband's likes, dislikes, interests, and physical as well 
as emotional needs, (c) Traits of husband—his habits and tempera- 
ment, e.g.. whether he is suspicious and jealous or broadminded 
and understanding; 


selfish, inconsiderate and uncooperative or considerate, generous, 


one’s 
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his physical characteristics, his physiological health, and his sexual 
adequacy or inadequacy. 

(ii) The type of family—that is to say, whether the family in 
which the wife has to live is a joint family or nuclear family or 
a nuclear family with adhesion, i.e. a family in which dependent 
parents or brothers or sisters also dwell along with the husband, 
his wife and their children. If it is a joint family or a nuclear 
family with adhesion, the treatment of inlaws with the wife is 
an important aspect of this environment. 

(iii) The financial circumstance—it refers to the economic level 
and income of the family, financial obligations towards dependent 
members of the family, presence or absence of material comforts 
and amenities of the family. It also includes the matter of the 
fulfilment of wife’s economic needs and husband-wife agreement 
on how to handle family income. 

(iv) Wifes duties and responsibilities—presence or absence of 
domestic help or of relatives who would lend a helping hand in 
performing household chores and looking after the young children. 
It would also include consideration of her duties and responsibili- 
ties connected with her job—hours of work, types of work, location 
of the place of work and atmosphere there. 

(©) Any unexpected calamity—it refers to terrestrial, political, 
economic or any other calamity, financial loss or reverses or an act 
of God or accident which may befall the family in which the wife 
has to live. 

The covert category refers to : 

All psycho-physical and emotional factors and elements, concep- 
tual and attitudinal framework, ideas, beliefs and values of life of 
the person, whose familial and marital relationship and adjustment 
are sought to be studied. There are three broad forms or aspects 
of the factors of this category: (i) Ideational aspect of one’s own 
personality—this aspect manifests itself through one’s ideas, concep- 
tions, beliefs, notions, attitudes, and values of life, The whole 
conceptual and attitudinal framework of a person is covered by 
this aspect, (ii) One’s own personality needs—this connotes one’s 
desires and expectations out of marriage and one’s life partner. It 
also includes one’s interests, likes, dislikes, and physical as well as 
emotional needs. (iii) One's own personality traits—this refers to 
one’s habits and temperament, e.g. whether understanding, sacri- 
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ficing, tolerant and flexible or otherwise and other physical and 
emotional characteristics. | Emotional characteristics embrace 
emotional stability or otherwise of a person, his or her capacity to 
tolerate, adapt and adjust. The physical characteristics signify 
one’s physiological health or ill-health, adequacy or inadequacy, 
presence or absence of physical stamina, capacity or its absence to 
bear physical strains, and so forth. Some of the other personality 
traits are one’s efficiency or inefficiency and one’s being systematic 
or unsystematic in discharging one’s duties, one’s taking or not 
taking pride in one’s roles. 

It appears necessary to remark here that this classification has 
been done only for the sake of expediency and elucidation, for 
factors of both these characters were invariably found to be so 
inextricably intermingled and the areas of operation covered by 
the various elements of factors of each kind so overlapping one 
another that segregation of any particular factor as exclusively 
overt or exclusively covert is not at all feasible, Very often it is 
found that factors of both these categories are so interdependent 
and so inter-related as to be both cause and effect of one another. 
A covert factor is always partially the product of the influence of 
some of the aspects of one or more overt factors and again it is 
always the covert factor which determines to a large extent one’s 
reaction to the effect of an overt factor. So the very nature of 
the influence and operation of these factors precludes a water-tight 
isolation or segregation of these factors under one or the other 
head, 

Since marriage is a dynamic relationship between two person- 
alities, there was found to be no strict compartments of exclusive 
factors leading to marital adjustment or maladjustment. In each 
case there was found to be an intermingling of a few or many 
factors. Since the various internal and external factors cannot be 
completely segregated and since the over and covert aspects of a 
person invariably interact, no particular factor at one could be 
said to be certainly producing the same reaction on marital relation- 
ship of every couple and be definitely a source of marital mal- 
adjustment or adjustment. It is on the basis of individual cases 
in their specific context that the factors were analysed. For 
example, financial stringency may be one of the apparent factors 
creating marital friction, yet it was found, at the same time, to be 
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the outcome of the action and interaction of various “interpersonal” 
and “non-interpersonal” factors. So no single factor can be em- 
phatically isolated as the only element making or marring marital 
relationship. This is confirmed by the fact that the association of 
marital adjustment with various individual factors, as discussed 
in Chapter Two, was found to be small. 

Thus, it was found that it is the pattern of action and interaction 
of various overt and covert factors that determines marital adjust- 
ment or maladjustment. But for the sake of discussion and under- 
standing certain important factors that were found to be at play 
in the variegated patterns of marital adjustment or maladjust- 
ment of the working women are presented below under separate 
headings. 


Factors Deduced 


The broad factors discovered to be instrumental in bringing about 
marital harmony or disharmony amongst women who were maritally 
maladjusted or adjusted prior to employment may be classified as 
under: (i) premarital socio-cultural backgrounds of the spouses; 
(ii) personality characteristics of the spouses; (iii) sexual relation- 
ship; (iv) post-marital circumstances; and (v) attitudes of spouses 
towards each other’s role and status. 

The factors found to be responsible for contributing towards 
marital adjustment or maladjustment amongst women who were 
maritally adjusted or maladjusted after employment may be 
grouped as under: (i) pre-marital socio-cultural backgrounds of 
the spouses; (ii) personality characteristics of the spouses; (iit) 
sexual relationship; (it) post-marital circumstances; (v) attitude 
of spouses towards each other’s role and status; and (vi) attitude 
of spouses towards wife’s employment. 

A detailed study of the rest of the women under study also bears 
out the predominant influence of the operation of these very factors 
in promoting or deteriorating marital adjustment. In other words, 
marital adjustment or maladjustment, in all cases of working women 
studied in detail, was found to be the outcome of the instru- 
mentality of these factors. 

In the next few chapters each of these factors will be separately 
dealt with and discussed in detail with apt illustrations and 


Chapter Five 


Premarital Context 


PREMARITAL SOCIO-CULIURAL background of a person denotes the 
social and cultural environment and material as well as non-material 
atmosphere of the family in which one is born and brought up, the 
environment in which one is educated, and one’s life pattern before 
marriage. The family being an important unit of a society, it im- 
bibes the cultural heritage of that particular society. As culture is 
transmitted by processes of teaching and learning, whether formal or 
informal, the essential part of culture is to be found in the patterns 
embodied in the social traditions and customs of the group, that is, 
in knowledge, ideas, beliefs, values, standards and sentiments pre- 
valent in the group. As human beings are the product of heredity 
and environment, the premarital socio-cultural background of a per- 
son plays an important part in shaping his beliefs, values, and ways 
of looking at things as also his pattern of life. In marital inter- 
personal as well as non-interpersonal interactions, imprints of the 
Spouse’s socio-cultural background comes directly or indirectly into 
play. As such, disparity or similarity of the spouses with regard to 
this aspect may go a long way in bringing about marital disharmony 
or harmony. 

How and in what various ways these imprints affect the marital 
adjustment of working women of the two categories have been dis- 
cussed in this chapter with apt illustrations from the cases® of un- 
employed as well as employed women, which have been presented 
following each interaction pattern. 


* Cases already presented in detail or being in produced in the present chapter, 
will be referred to hereafter without introduction, — In this as well in the 
Succeeding chapters introduction of only those cases will be given which had 
not been introduced formerly. 
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PATTERNS OF MALADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


Disparity between the spouses with regard to their socio-cultural 
family backgrounds creates marital maladjustment in the various 
interactional situations presented in this section. 


Disparity Between Premarital Socio-Cultural Background of the 
Spouses and Their Intolerance Towards It 


While discussing the Case-Study No. 159 presented in Chapter 
Three, and the case of Mrs G., Mrs I., and Mrs K., (Case-Studies 
No. 193, 136, and 182, presented in Chapter Four) representing the 
three different classes of employed wives respectively, it has been 
clearly and elaborately depicted and illustrated how the spouses’ 
attitude of intolerance towards disparity between each other’s pre- 
marital socio-cultural backgrounds and their resultant attitudinal and 
behavioural patterns created marital discord. While Mrs I. and 
Mrs K. belonged to families of a higher socio-economic level than the 
families to which their husbands belonged, Mrs G. belonged to a 
family having almost the same socio-economic level as that of the 
family of her husband. But in all these cases it was the contemp- 
tuous attitude of both spouses towards each other’s socio-cultural 
differences and individualisation of life patterns that created mari- 
tal tensions. 


Similarity But Not Compatibility Between Premarital Socio- 
Cultural Backgrounds of the Spouses 


Case No. 80: Mrs S. P. was pleasant looking and fair-complexioned. She 
belonged to Maharashtra State. She was 36 years old. She had been 
teaching in a college for the last 14 years and was earning approximately 
Rs 800 per month. She had been married for the last eight years and 
had 4 son aged seven years. Her husband was 46 years old and was 
earning about Rs 1,100 per month, He was in a transferable job, but 
she had permanently settled at one place in order to 


mother who had brought her up and educated her with h dificul 
and hardship was ‘keen that her daughter should get mmurried. So pod 
riage was arranged with a government official drawin 
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own for a number of years and had well-set ideas and ways of looking at 
things. She said that her husband, being the only son and the eldest 
child of his parents, had been greatly spoiled by them, In childhood 
all his demands were met with and his orders were carried out, and 
he had become high-handed, After marriage he expected her to accept 
his authority as supreme and demanded that his orders should be carried 
out without demur. All this, she said, she could not tolerate, for she 
herself had been used to a similar pattern of life before marriage where, 
because of the absence of any male member at home and her being the 
earning member, she was considered the head of the family, Her 
wishes were carried out and no one was there to interfere with or to 
criticise her. So after marriage she often retaliated against her hus- 
band’s criticism, interference, and his ordering her to carry out his 
commands by not doing what he wanted her to do EU only 
that which she felt like doing. These things created a lot of tension 
in her married life, specially because both she and her husband had a 
very independent life pattern before marriage and none was prepared to 
change it even after getting married. 


Disparity in Premarital Socio-Cultural Backgrounds of Spouses and 
Wife's Contemptuous Attitude Towards Husband’s Background and 
Life-Pattern 


Case No. 194: Mrs A. G. was a tall, slim, fair, good-looking, and smart 
woman. She was 22 years of age and had been working in a semi- 
government organisation for the last two and a half years on a salary 
of Rs 200 per month. As regards her educational qualifications, she 
had passed the Intermediate examination, She had been married for 
three years to a government official who was earning Rs 500 per month 
at the time of her marriage. He was an engineer and was 8 years 
older to her. Mrs A. G. stayed with her husband only for a year and 
after that she came away from him completely frustrated, and took a 
legal separation. 

Mrs A. G. had been brought up in a westernised environment in 
an_advanced and well-to-do family of Kashmir. Her father being a high 
official employed in a big town, she had comfortable living at her 
parent’s house. She had never seen her mother doing much housework. 
All the children in her parental family were well looked after and were 
educated in convents and had a full social life. She was brought up in 
an open and free atmosphere. She, being the only daughter of her pa- 
rents and being very nice to look at, was given a lot of attention by 
her parents and friends. When she was only 18 years of age and had 
Just passed her Intermediate examination, she got married to a person 
who was brought up in a traditional atmosphere where he had not 
seen women mixing with men or going out even with their husbands. 
He had seen his mother doing all the housework herself and serving her 
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husband with selfless devotion. He was educated in a typical Indian 
institution in a rather backward town. F 

Mrs A. G. belonged to a family of educationists and right from the 
beginning had belonged to a cultured and refined atmosphere. Daugh- 
ters of the family were given equal opportunities and encouragement for 
higher education. She had had a comfortable, aristocratic, and modern 
environment in the house. She had developed into a cultured and so- 
phisticated person. 

Her husband, on the other hand, belonged to a lower middle class 
family of Kashmir with a conservative environment. His sisters were 
not given higher education. The atmosphere of his family was rather 
backward with more emphasis on matter-of-fact things and no stress 
on the intellect. The surroundings too were not refined and cultured 
and were far removed from being sophisticated. Her marriage was Ar- 
ranged by her father and her husband was selected with regard to his 
good looks and educational qualifications. 

Talking about the disgusting experiences of her married life, she 
said, “After my marriage I went with my husband to a small town 
where he was posted at that time. He had a small house with no mo- 
dern amenities. I found it very uncomfortable to live there, for I had 
expected to live in a modern town where there would be an attractive 
social life. Whenever I complained of the lack of amenities and a so- 
cial life—which I did often—my husband criticised me for being too 
Westernised, vain and conscious of my father’s official status. I used 
to feel extremely irritated at that.” 

She admitted that right from the beginning of her married life she 
could not stand the way her husband spoke English, and the way he 
ate or dressed at home. She pointed out that her husband too, from 
the very start of her married life, was critical of her manner of speaking 
and dressing, which he said was too anglicised and fashionable. She 
said that the conservative and outdated notions of her husband used to 
irritate her very much and the crude atmosphere of the house and the 
surroundings made her sick of that place. 

In the end she said, “We did not like each other from the very 
beginning and could not stand one another's way of behaving and of 
looking at things. I found his ideas and ways of living much below my 
standards and very annoying. It was disgusting to live with a man 
who was extremely uncultured and conservative. Right from the be- 
ginning I could not stand the inferior standard of living of his family 
and detested his company as well as that of his other family members 
who were most crude and uncouth, So I left him.” 


Attainment Falling Short of Expectations 


Another typical situation that created tensions in marital in- 
teraction was the employed wife's belonging to a higher economic 
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level, apart from her belonging to a different socio-cultural back- 
ground from the husband’s which fell short of her expectations 
and desires, and her non-acceptance of the same. 


Case No, 225: Mrs H. M. was a lady doctor. She was employed in a 
government service on a salary of Rs 900 per month. She had an ad- 
ditional income of nearly Rs 300 per month from her own inherited 
property. She was 35 years old. Her husband was a non-medical per- 
son. He was an M.A. and was employed in a private firm on a salary 
of Rs 1,000 per month. He was of the same age as she. He belonged 
to a different province froin hers, though he was of the same caste and 
same religion, She had been in service for 13 years and had been 
married for three years. She had a two-year-old daughter, 

Mrs H. M. belonged to a well-to-do family of Punjab. She was the 
eldest child of her parent's three daughters. Her mother and father 
were both highly educated. She had passed a very comfortable child- 
hood and had her schooling and higher education in standard institu- 
tions. She had not received any religious teaching at home or at the 
institutions where she was educated. She was very popular and was 
given a lot of attention and admiration by her friends and relations. 
She said that she was very much pampered by her mother, and both as 
a child as well as a grown-up girl, hardly any of her wishes was denied 
to her. She was brought up in an advanced and sophisticated atmos- 
phere, There were servants in the house to carry out domestic chores. 
As there were only a few members in the family and they had a big 
house, each child had a separate room to himself or herself and the 
atmosphere of the house was quiet. As there was plenty of money and 
her mother was fond of keeping the house well-decorated, her parents’ 
place was nicely furnished and all the family members took pride in 
keeping the house neat and attractive. 

After getting a job, she had been living all by herself in a flat with 
all modern facilities. She had been in service for ten years before her 
marriage. She had been leading a comfortable as well as independent 
life, and had developed set habits and ways of living. Her, husband was 
chosen for her by her mother who died a few months before her 
marriage. 

Mr H. M. belonged to a middle class family of Uttar Pradesh. He 
was the eldest of his parents’ five daughters and two sons. His father’s 
widowed sister also stayed with them with her two children and was 
dependent on his father. There as a small house in which so many 
family members lived. He had not had a comfortable time in his 
childhood. His younger brother was an imbecile, so he could not study 
and was a permanent liability on the family. The eating and living 
habits of the family members were not refined. After completing his 
studies Mr H. M. got into a job and his place of work being in the 
same town where his parents lived, he continued to live with them. 
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While speaking of her disappointments in marriage, Mrs H. M. 
said that after marriage she had to live with her parents-in-law as her 
husband was living in the same house in which his parents were living. 
She reported that the very atmosphere of a big family with so many 
people living in a small house made her averse to the idea of living there. 
She could not stand that crowd, noise, and dirt all around in the 
house. She said, “I felt suffocated and irritated in that house where 
I had no separate room to myself, no privacy and no comforts, Apart 
from not liking the style in which the food was cooked I simply could 
not have my meals on the same table where so many people were 
eating in the most uncouth manner and talking at the top of their 
voices. I could not live in those noisy surroundings. What irritated 
me more was that my talking less or in a low tone was taken by my 
husband and in-laws as vanity.” i 

She continued to say, “The atmosphere was so conservative that 
my husband was not supposed to sit by my side and talk to me freel 
in the presence of his parents, And since my mother-in-law was al- 
most all the time in the house, my husband did not give me any com- 
pany in the house during the day and I felt greatly neglected and 
irritated.” She admitted that she simply could not tolerate her hus- 
band’s and in-laws’ ways of living and behaving. She said, “The high 
pitch and the unrefined manner in which my husband and in-laws 
talked and the coarse language that they used was loathsome. I could 
not simply tolerate having to live in that cramped style where I could 
neither invite anyone nor go to meet friends. It disturbs me to think 
that my child is being brought up in this uncultured atmosphere,” All 

is created a lot of unpleasantness in the family, She stated that her life 

fore marriage was so comfortable and happy that she felt greatly 


frustrated on getting neither the comfort nor any happiness from her 
married life, 


Disparity in Premarital Socio-Cultural Backgrounds of Spouses and 
Husband’s Intolerance Towards Wife's Pattern of Life 


Case No. 132: Mrs S. K. was nice-featured, dark-complexioned, and of 
medium height. She belonged to South India. She was 36 yeats old, 
an M.A., LL.B, and was working in a semi-government organisation on 
a salary of Rs 600 per month. She had married a person of her parents’ 
choice when she was hardly 16 years of age and was only a matriculate. 
He was from the same State and was of the same caste as she was. 
Her husband at that time was a graduate and was working in a private 
firm and earning Rs 500 per month. He was seven years senior to her 
in age. 

She talked of the matters which created conflicts between herself 
and her husband and which ultimately led to complete frustration in 
her married life, She said that her husband was fond of a hectic social 
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life. As she had not led that type of life before marriage and was not 
used to moving about in mixed crowds, she felt very shy and out of 
place in social gatherings, She was brought up in a conservative at- 
mosphere and had remained in the house most of the time, and did 
not know how to conduct herself in formal gatherings. Her husband 
looked down upon her and ridiculed her for not being social and smart. 
This, she stated, was depressing and disturbing for her. 

Relating an incident to point out her husband's attitude, she said, 
“Immediately after our marriage my husband had invited his friends to 
a party to introduce me to them. As I was feeling extremely shy and 
nervous, I did not talk to them and all the time was sitting with my 
head bent forward. After the party was over, my husband asked me in 
annoyance, ‘Why were you not smartly dressed and why did you behave 
like a rustic? He remarked that I felonged to a very backward and 
unenlightened family and that he was very ashamed of my behaviour 
which he felt was crude and unsophisticated.” 

A few months after her marriage, her husband had gone abroad 
for further studies and had remained there for six years. She related 
that on his return from abroad he expected her to dress tastefully and 
stylishly and at the same time he wanted her to do all household chores 
herself, as he had seen women doing in London. She said, “At every 
point he nagged me, saying that I was shabby and lethargic. For him 
I was neither attractive nor sophisticated enough to please him. He 
wanted me to accompany him in the evenings to clubs or for social 
calls and behave in an artificial manner with his friends, I was used 
neither to doing much work in the house nor to social life and so I felt 
deeply humiliated when my husband criticiced me and ridiculed me for 
being an unrefined, uncultured, and inefficient person.” 

She stated that she belonged to a respectable family and so could 
not tolerate for long her husband's disdainful attitude towards her 
family background. So she left him and came away to her parents. She 


ended further and took up a job in order to be economically indepen- 
ent. 


How husband’s contemptuous attitude towards wife's cultural 
differentiation and disparity of life-pattern led to frictions and 
frustrations in the married life of the employed wife is typified by 
the marital situation of Mrs B. G., whose case is cited below. 


Case No, 249: Mrs B. G. was a 33-year-old lady doctor. She was work- 
ing in a hospital and was drawing a salary of Rs 900 per month. She 
Possessed a post-graduate diploma from an American university. Her hus- 
band too was a highly qualified person, but was not in the medical line. 
He was only four years older than she and was earning approximately the 
same amount as she did. She had been married for the last six years, 
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Her only child was a four-year-old son. i i 

Mrs B. G. belonged to a well-to-do and advanced family of Delhi. She 
was one of her parents’ four children. She had schooled in a convent 
and attended college in a very good institution of Delhi. Her mother 
was teaching in a school mainly out of love of profession. Her mother 
did not carry out the domestic work normally, as there were servants 
to do all these jobs. Her parents were late risers and a good many 
times her mother got up later than her father did, They did not im- 
pose strict discipline on their children. 

After doing her graduation in medicine she took up a job. While 
in job she had gone to United States on a scholarship and carried out 
her post-graduate studics there. While in job she lived an independent 
and free life and had a set pattern of life suited to her own habits, likes, 
and dislikes. She had been in job for six years when she got married 
to Mr B. G. of her own choice, They belonged to the same province, 
caste, and religion. She had expected to have a comfortable and happy 
lite after marriage. 


Mr B. G. belonged to a well-to-do conservative family of Delhi, but 
his parents had settled down in a small town of Uttar Pradesh. He 
was the second child of his parents’ two sons and two daughter, He 
was brought up under strict discipline. The children of the family were 
required to get up early in the morning, bathe and say their prayers and 
Start their studies. Though there was a servant, his mother was the 
first to get up and she used to attend to the needs of her husband and 
children when they got up. She served her husband with devotion 
and did whatever pleased him. She took a keen interest in houschold 
affairs and looked after her children very well. 

Mrs B, G., while speaking of her marital tensions, said that soon 
after her marriage she noticed that her husband not only got up early 
in the moming and took his bath but vehemently criticised her for 
getting up late and for her habit of taking bed-tea and of not bathing in 
the morning. She said that she did not mind his getting up early and 

t tolerate her gettin 
up late and shouted at her saying that she was impertinent 4 that 
she got up later than he did. He insisted that as a wife it 
was her duty to get up earlier than he did and attend to her 
his needs and look after the house before going out to 
job. He would shout at her and would wake her up in the morn- 
ing saying that he would not allow her to laze in her bed till she got 
her bed-tea. He emphasised that she would have to change her habits 
to suit his convenience and his family’s. She went on to say that as 
she got only a bricf break for lunch and she had to take her meals and 
some rest before resuming her duties, many a time she did not wait for 
her husband and took lunch before he took it. This used to displease 
her husband very much and he often lost his temper on this account 
and said that she showed him disregard by taking her meals earlier than 
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he did. 

She reported that her husband disliked even her speaking most of 
the time in English and often said that she was sophisticated and 
westernised in her ways and that he could not stand her being so. He 
blamed her family environment and life-pattern before marriage for the 
bad training and for her being an undutiful wife. She went on to say, 
“As I am not prepared to change my way of living and my husband 
cannot tolerate that, we have been having a good deal of friction on 
this account and I felt thoroughly disgusted.” 


COMMENT 


Thus, the case-studies recorded in this section present the various 
patterns of marital maladjustment of women whose married life 
was shattered and frustrated primarily on account of the disparity 
in premarital social and cultural backgrounds of husband and wife, 
the difference manifesting itself through discrepancy of their 
tastes, temperaments, and expectations with regard to the fulfil- 
ment of both interpersonal and non-interpersonal desires and 
needs. 

The scornful and intolerant attitude of spouses towards each 
other’s socio-cultural family backgrounds and patterns of life be- 
fore marriage contributes towards marital maladjustment equally 
in cases where the wife is employed and in those where the wife 
is not employed, This attitude was found to be mainly the outcome 
of the feeling that one’s own family background and premarital 
pattern of life was far superior to and in every way better than 
that of the other. These feelings impelled the spouse to adhere to 
his or her own ways of living and to look upon the other partner's 
background with contempt and made it still more difficult for 
that person to accept the changed pattern of living which he or 
she was expected to adopt after marriage. The intolerant attitude 
was, to a certain extent, the outcome of the clash between one’s 
own ego-concept—one's own view of onself which is formed by the 
socio-cultural milieu in which one is born and brought up—and 
that of the other person’s view about him. 

The employed wife's intolerant attitude towards different family 
background and pattern of life of the husband and her adherence 
to her own life-pattern was found to a considerable extent to be 
the outcome of her feeling that since she was educated and écono- 
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mically independent, she had a right to stick to her own ways of 
living and looking at things. Such a wife considered her husband’s 
way of living and behaviour and that of other members of his 
family as inferior to that of her own and felt they were outdated, 
conservative, and even uncultured and unrefined. 

The husband’s intolerance of his wife’s attitudinal and behav- 
ioural pattem and of her adhering to the individualised pattern 
of life to which she was accustomed to before her marriage was the 
outcome of one or more of his conceptions or feelings: (i) his be- 
lief that a wife after marriage had to accept the way of living of her 
husband or in-laws and had to give great regard to the socio-cul- 
tural pattern of the husband’s family; and (ii) his lack of under- 
standing that his wife’s being educated and her having led an inde- 
pendent life as a working woman for a few years prior to marriage 
was liable to affect her pattern of life and her ways of looking at 
things and that she was bound to have set habits and attitudes. 

In cases where the wife came from a family of a higher socio- 
economic level, the husband’s contemptuous attitude towards her 
family background and towards its resultant behaviour patterns 
was found to be also the manifestation of his reactionary behaviour 
of overcoming his feeling of inferiority caused by the wife’s higher 
family background. 

Individualisation of spouses’ pre-marital patterns of life made 
them averse to change and resist acceptance of different patterns of 
life from what they were very much used to before marriage. This 
non-acceptance was found, to a certain extent, to be a reaction 
of one spouse against the other spouse’s being extremely critical 
of his or her ways of living and looking at things, and not only 
expecting but almost demanding the other partner to adopt exactly 
his or her own life-pattern. This was so because expectations 
which were built up in the childhood of each were dependent on 
the socio-cultural conditions of his or her particular family group. 
And the disparity in their socio-cultural family backgrounds pro- 
duced expectations conflicting with each other, In situations where 
the husband or wife did not tolerate the other spouse’s not fulfill- 
ing his or her expectations, marital tensions were found to be inevit- 
able. 


Thus it was found that disparity in socio-cultural family back- 
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grounds created marital discord, especially in situations where 
both spouses, or either of them was intolerant of this disparity. This 
is corroborated by the observations of Turner made on the basis 
of several studies. He writes: “A consistent finding for several 
studies is a correlation between diversity of cultural background 
of husband and wife and marital maladjustment. Not all combi- 
nations from different backgrounds have the same effect however” 
(Turner, 1958, p. 382). 


PATTERNS OF WELL-ADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


Similarity Between Premarital Socio-Cultural 
Backgrounds of Spouses 


Case-Studies No. 60 and 226 of the unemployed wives presented 
in Chapter Three and Case-Studies No. 153 and 216 discussed 
in Chapter Four, depict how similarity of premarital social and 
cultural family backgrounds of the spouses concomitantly with the 
corresponding harmonious tastes, temperaments, and ways of look- 
ing at things facilitate in achieving accord in marital relationship. 
The case of Mrs S. T., given below, typifies the dynamics of this 
situation in marital interaction, 


Case No. 122: Thirty-year-old Mrs S. T. was a clerk in a government 
Office. She was drawing Rs 200 per month. She was a matriculate. 
Her husband was trying to establish a private business of his own and 
was without any income for the time being. He was four years senior 
to her in age. She had been married for eight years and had been in 
service for eleven years. 

Mrs S. T. belonged to a lower middle class family of Punjab. She 
was the eldest child of her parents’ three daughters and one son, She 
was only six years old when her father died. It was a joint family 
and even after her father’s death they were supported by the family. 
Soon her mother felt that her in-laws were not treating her properly 
and were torturing her. So she came away to her sister along with 
her children. There also the atmosphere of the family was conservative, 
Mrs S. T. had seen hard days in her childhood. She had been in one 
job or the other even when she was studying in order to have funds 
for pursuing her education and even then she used to help her mother 
with household chores. Immediately after doing her High School, 
she had taken up the present job. She had been in this job for three 
_ Years when she got married with her wholchearted consent to Mr S. T., 
who was chosen for her by her mother and her aunt. 
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Mr S. T. had a similar family background. He belonged to a lower 
middle class family of Punjab. He was the youngest of his parents 
seven children. He was only four years old when his father died. Due 
to lack of money he could not have education even up to High School. 
He had then a very difficult time supporting himself, He had been 
doing various kinds of jobs and had started a petty business of his own 
when he got married. : 

Mrs S. T. said that since they both had seen difficult times in child- 
hood, they realised each other's difficulties and were sympathetic to 
each other. They were born and brought up under similar circum- 
stances and had similar habits. As she was wed to doing 
household jobs even before she got married and had expected 
that she would have to do those jobs even after marriage, she 
carried them out without much difficulty and strain along with her job. 
She said that in spite of the dual strain of job and household chores, 
she felt that she was much more comfortable at her husband’s place 

-than she was before she got married. The atmosphere in which she 
had lived before marriage was as traditional as the one in which her 
husband was brought up and so their beliefs and ways of looking at 
things and thinking were similar and that they were in agreement regard- 
ing most of the important issues of their married life and they had no 
problem of adjustment. 


Dissimilarity Between Premarital Socio-Cultural Backgrounds 
of Spouses But Their Acceptance of Such Dissimilarity 


The case of Mrs L. S., given below, depicts how such a situation could 
facilitate the achievement of well-adjustment in the married life of em- 
ployed wives despite dissimilarity of their socio-cultural backgrounds, 


Case No. 254: Thirty-five-year-old Mrs L. S. was working in a hospital 
as a doctor. She had done F.R.C:S. from Edinburgh and had done 
Ch. M. from Liverpool. She was drawing a salary of Rs 850 per month, 
Her husband was also a doctor of the same age as she and possessed 
the same qualifications and was drawing the same amount of salary. 
He belonged to a different caste and different province. They had 
been married for two years and she had been in job for 12 years. 

Mrs L. S. belonged to a family which was comparatively lower in 
economic level than that of her husband, She belonged to a different 
caste and different province, having a distinct sub.culture and its re- 
sultant distinct ways of living. Mrs L. S, reported that though her 
husband came from a traditional family of Bengal and believed that 
the wife should take a keen interest in household affairs, yet in view of 
her long working hours and in consideration of her great interest in 
her profession, he never insisted on her doing all household chores, 
She had been used to a particular pattern of life before marriage which 
was dissimilar in certain respects to that of her husband, but this, 
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she said, did not interfere with their married life because both were 
tolerant of this difference and did not mind- if each followed his or her 
own pattern. She said that she respected her husband a good deal for 
making tolerant allowance for her different family and cultural back- 
ground and for realising that as she had been in job for some years even 
before getting married, she had become used to leading an independent 
life and to having a particular way of living and looking at things, His 
not criticising her but respecting her in spite of the difference of cul- 
ture and way of living engendered in her respect for him and for his 
way of living and behaving. 

She continued to say that she always showed great regard for his 
cultural and family background and observed all such practices and 
ceremonies as had some religious or sentimental significance for her hus- 
band and in-laws and all these things went a long way in making their 
married life happy and harmonious. 


Dissimilarity Between the Premarital Socio-Cultural 
Backgrounds of Spouses and Wife's Respectful Attitude 
Towards This Difference 


The case of Mrs P. S. illustrates this situation in the life of a wife who 
was well adjusted in her married life before getting into employment. 


Case No, 242: Mrs P, S. was nice-featured and well-built. She was 
smart and modish, She was 35 years old. She was working as a doc- 
tor in a hospital on a salary of Rs 800 per month, She was married to 
a non-medical person employed in a Government service, getting a 
handsome salary of approximately Rs 2,000 per month. She had been 
married for 13 ycars and had been in service for 5 years, 

While narrating how she had to face difficulties after marriage due 
to dissimilar family backgrounds, she said, “As I belonged to a different 
caste and province from that to which my husband belonged, I found 
it irksome in the beginning to have to live, eat, and listen to quite 
different ways and language from what I was used to. And my husband 
was often annoyed and irtitated owing to the dissimilarity between the 
Way of living of his family and that of mine and over my giving prefer- 
cnce to the way of living and eating of my parental family, But soon 
I realised that 1 will have to respect his family tradition and customs 
and will have to adjust to the ways of living of his family if I was to make 
my life happy. So I started making efforts to acquire his ways of living 
and looking at things. After a couple of years of efforts I was able to 
Overcome the difficulties produced our belonging to different castes 
and provinces and having dissimilar family backgrounds. Once I started 
accepting and respecting these dissimilarities, I started living happily in 
a manner that was desired by my husband, And now we lead a satisfied 
and happy life together.” 
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The case of Mrs K. B. exemplifies this situation among the employed 
wives. : 


ther made many sacrifices to 
Mrs K. B. had not enjoyed 
father’s income was meagre and all the four children had to be brought 
up and educated. She had received education only up to High School, 


B. said that after marriage 
e who conversed in a lan- 
whose tastes in food was 
disturbed, It was specially 


; ifferent from hers and the 
atmosphere of the house was quite conservative, But she said that she 


Dissimilarity Between Premarital Socio-Cultural Background of 
Spouses and Husband's Tolerance Towards It 


The case of Mrs C. S. dep 


icts this marital situation among the 
employed wives. 7 
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Case No. 289: Thirty-five-year-old Mrs C. S. was a lady doctor. She 
was working in a hospital on a salary of Rs 550 per month. Her hus- 
band was working in a private firm on a salary of Rs 1,000 per month. 
He was one year younger than her. They had been married for nearly 
four years and she had been working for ten years, She had a year-old 
son. 

Mrs C. S. came from a well-to-do family of Punjab and was the 
only daughter of her parents who had given her higher education and 
had brought her up in comfort. The family being quite educated and 
advanced, she had lived in a liberal atmosphere in the house. She 
was in Punjab and was living an independent life for six years before 
marriage. She later married a person of her choice. Her husband, on 
the other hand, came from a lower middle class family of Punjab, He 
had not passed a comfortable childhood and had struggled hard to 
graduate after which he got into a clerical job. Mrs C. S. and her 
husband differed in education and economic level of their families, 
There was difference in their cultural and social environments also, 

Mrs C. S., while speaking of her harmonious marital relationship, 
said that in spite of her husband’s belonging to a conservative family, 
he did not mind her advanced and different ways of living and behav- 
ing. For example, she said that she used to smoke, though sparingly, 
but her husband in spite of getting annoyed at her doing so, did not 
lose his temper but made her understand that it was not respectable 
for a daughter-in-law of such a traditional family as his to smoke and 
that she should try to avoid doing so. She went on to say that being 
used to comforts and to getting up late in the morning, she continued 
to do so even after her marriage. Her husband, in spite of his being 
in the habit of getting up earlier, did not criticise her for this, 

She stated that her husband’s not being critical and not minding her 
different ways of living and looking at things made her respect her 
husband a lot and she did not mind his different attitudinal and be- 
havioural patterns, She admitted that but for her husband's tolerant 
attitude towards her divergent life pattern and different family back- 
ground, she could not have gradually changed herself and could not 
have achieved marital harmony. 


COMMENT 


The attitude of tolerance and acceptance evinced by spouses to- 
wards such dissimilarity was found to be the outcome of the ab- 
sence of undue consciousness in each that his or her socio-economic 
family background was higher than that of the other. This made 
each of them have regard for the differences in their family back- 
grounds. It was also the outcome of their realisation that each 
one’s different ways of living and thinking was on account of the 
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different family background and different pattern of life that each 
had been leading prior to getting married and that they should 
be respected. In cases where the wife had been working for 4 
few years prior to getting married and had been leading an inde- 
pendent life with an individual status of her own, the husband’s 
realisation that she was liable to have individual and well-set ways 
of living and looking at things was found to be of great value in 
producing a tolerant attitude in him towards such dissimilarities. 

The wife’s attitude of tolerance and acceptance towards such 
dissimilarity was found to be influenced by her belief that it was 
her duty to make conscious efforts to adapt to her husband's way 
of life and to bring about harmony in married life. The wife’s 
acceptance of this dissimilarity was facilitated by the fact of her 
being able to continue with her job routine without any interfer- 
ence. The attitude of tolerance was, to a certain extent, affected 
by the fact that among the well adjusted employed wives, even 
when there was dissimilarity between the socio-cultural back- 
grounds of the spouses, they were not incompatible. 

Thus, it was the similarity as well as compatibility of pre-marital 
socio-cultural backgrounds of the spouses as also their tolerance 
of the dissimilarity, if any, that proved to be beneficial for marital 
harmony. 

Dissimilarity or similarity between premarital and post-marital 
socio-cultural environment in which the wife had to live after 
marriage was capable of producing marital frictions and frustra- 
tions or marital harmony respectively. This is supported by the 
statistical data taken by reference to the responses of the working 
women to questions pertaining to this issue. This finding is fur- 
ther supported by the facts of the marital history of Mrs M. (Case- 
Study No. 161, presented in Chapter Four). 

Another thing that was noted was that if the wife moved up to 
a higher socio-economic level as a consequence of her marriage, she 
found it much easier and more gratifying to make the necessary 
adjustment. It may be so because the wife in such circumstances 
derived the satisfaction of enjoying a better socio-economic environ- 
ment and it gave her husband ego-satisfaction also inasmuch as he 
felt proud to be able to provide his wife with a higher standard 
of living and more comforts than what she had been used to be- 
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fore marriage. All these facts further support the finding of this 
study that it is not so much dissimilarity as the disparity between 
the premarital socio-cultural backgrounds of spouses and their in- 
tolerance towards it that create marital disharmony. 

Similar premarital socio-cultural backgrounds of spouses tend to 
instill in them somewhat similar or compatible beliefs, attitudes, 
and values of life and consequently avert clashes of their attitudes 
and beliefs, whereas dissimilar or disparate backgrounds are liable 
to produce inconsistent or incompatible concepts and ways of 
looking at things and as such, tend to give rise to conflicts between 
their attitudes and beliefs. How and in what various ways the at- 
titudinal and expectational interactions in interpersonal marital 
relationship affect adjustment in marriage has been amply demonst- 
rated and discussed all through this work. In the next chapter its 
indirect impact on marital relationship will be considered through 
the study of personality traits of spouses in relation to marital ad- 
justment. 


Chapter Six 


Personality in Marital 
Adjustment 


MARITAL RELATIONSHIP INVOLVES interaction of two personalities. 
As such, the personality traits of spouses are liable to play an im- 
Portant part in the formulation of the pattern of their marital inter- 
action. In the tradition-directed Indian society in which the notion 
of “superiority of the male” is still prevalent, adjustment in marriage 
may not be so much a mutual matter as it is the wife’s subservient 
adjustment to the husband. In the tradition-bound families, a 
woman is brought up in such a manner as not to let her develop 
individual ego or self and individualised tastes, interests, or habits. 
She patterns herself after the style of life desired by the male and 
lives in the environment he creates. Now, apart from other factors, 
the increasing opportunities for woman to have education, and 
specially the ever-widening avenues of out-of-home vocations for 
her have brought about a change in the position of woman in so- 
ciety. And with this change it has become inevitable that her be- 
haviour patterns and personality should be affected. The changed 
position of educated woman and more so of working woman, and 
the changed pattern of her premarital life are liable to affect her 
personality traits and tend to make her more individualised, And 
this, in turn, is liable to make the adjustment of personality traits of 
husband and wife more difficult, 

Personality traits denote a person’s inherited or acquired indi- 
vidual characteristics of thoughts, feelings, and actions. It includes 
the psycho-physical, emotional, and also the conscious and uncon- 
scious behaviour patterns of a person. But since the depths of the 
unconscious are not being probed in the present study, personality 
traits would denote only a person’s temperament, needs, expecta- 
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tions, tastes, interests, attitudes, values of life, health, individual 
capacities and capabilities as manifested in him with relation to 
his social milieu. 

In what various ways the interaction of the husband and wife with 
regard to their personality traits helps or hinders marital adjustment 
has been analysed and illustrated through cases of women who 
were maritally adjusted or maladjusted prior to employment as 
also through cases of employed wives. Which of the personality 
traits of spouses proved to be deleterious or helpful in bringing 
about marital adjustment has also been examined in this chapter. 


PATTERNS OF MALADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


Dissimilar and Not Compatible Personality Traits of Spouses and 
Non-Accommodation of the Same by Either or Both of Them 


The cases of unemployed wives given below, illustrates how friction 
between husband and wife was created on account of their dis- 
cordant interests, tastes, and temperament even where the wife 
was not employed. 


Case No, 26: Fair-looking, well-built, sober, and smart Mrs K. A. was 
a college teacher of 29 years of age. She had done post-graduation from 
a foreign university and had been in some job or the other intermittent- 
ly for the last 6 years including the period of her study abroad for two 
years. She was getting Rs 500 as salary per month. She had been 
married for almost 8 years. Her husband was 40 years old, was an 
M. A., and was drawing a salary of Rs 700 per month as a government 
employee, 

While pointing out the differences between her and her husband’s 
interests, tastes, and temperament and her frustration on that account, 
Mrs K. A. said, “I was interested in reading and writing and he, though 
in education line, was not interested in that and was almost allergic to 
the idea of my having intellectual pursuits. I had little interest in 
household jobs, whereas he wanted me to be very much interested in 
them. I liked sober company and quiet life, whereas he insisted on my 
being gay and social. I was interested in cultural programme; whereas 
he liked light entertainment and took life easy. I am quiet by tempera- 
ment and like people who talk less and talk sense whereas my husband 
was too noisy, talked much, and most of the time talked nonsense. She 
felt humiliated when in the professional circle he was not respected by 
his colleagues. Even in intellect she thought him to be a veritable 
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igmy. She found that he had no appreciation for higher values of life 
sol taste for cultural and refined pursuits. He criticised her for 
her having fixed likes and interests, : 
“While AnA of his behaviour which she disliked, she said that 
he lost his temper easily and was crude in his tastes of eating and living. 
She went on to say, “Our habits and temperaments were so different 
that each caused immense irritation to the other and we could not stand 
one another's ways of behaving. Anything that I liked to do, he hated 
to let me do and I disliked his very nature and manners. I simply 
could not stand his ways of thinking and behaving which, to my mind, 
were most uncultured and of inferior standard and right from the begin- 
ning I never found him to be stimulating, inspiring, or even likable 
company.” : 

She added that in spite of her husband’s disapproval, she continued 
to pursue her interests and her ways of living and did things that he 
disliked. This attitude and behaviour of hers, she said, was very much 
resented by her husband and so there was complete disharmony in their 
marital relationship. 


Case No. 121: Mrs K. V. was a stenographer in a government office. 
She was a graduate and was drawing a monthly salary of Rs 300, She 
was 30 years of age. Her husband was only a Matriculate, He was a 
stenographer in a private firm and was drawing Rs 400 per month. He 
was also 30 years old. Mrs K. V. had been in service for ten years. She 
got married five years back and lived with her husband only for four 
years. For the last one year she had been living on her own with her 
three-year-old son. 

Mrs K. V. stated that the differences between her temperament and 
that of her husband created a lot of tension in her married life. She 
said that she was very affectionate and needed a good deal of warmth 
from her husband and felt hurt and frustrated when her husband did 
‘not give her the needed affection. Her husband, on the other hand, 


was, she said, absolutely dry. She went on to say that she liked com- 


pany but her husband, on the other hand, was unsocial and detested 
going to social gatherings or having people call on him except one or 
two of his close friends. This, she informed, irritated her very much. 
As she was economically independent and had her own circle of friends, 
she continued to have her social life and this clash of temperament 
created a good deal of tension in her married life. 


Case No. 209: Mrs M. S. was a lady doctor. She was doing her private 
practice and had an income of Rs 2,000 per month including the income 
from her landed property. She was 50 years of age and had been in 
service for 28 years. She had been married for 24 years, Her husband 
Was a government employee—a non-medical person—earning Rs 1,500 per 
month. He was ten years older than she. She had two grown-up 
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daughters. Teh TH aE 

Mrs M. S. reported, “After marriage whenever I lived with my hus- 
band, I wanted to telax and be with him and the children in the even- 
ings. But my husband would insist on my accompanying him to movies! 
Or on social calls or to the club, in which I was not interested. My. 
declining to go out created conflicts. He always complained that I was. 
unsocial and he continued with his:club life, He would leave me and 
go out alone. This gave me still less time to be with him and so I 
felt greatly dissatisfied and annoyed. Even otherwise, our temperaments 
are’ very dissimilar.” She said that his habit of spending a good deal 
of ‘honey on his girl friends irritated her a lot, for she was cautious 
with money and wanted to spend more on home and children which 
he did not do. She went on to say that her husband was very irresponsi- 
ble and never bothered to look after the children or to help. her with. 
household problems. She, on the other hand, was responsible by tem- 
perament and could not stand his irresponsible ways. Moreover, he was 
selfish and inconsiderate. She pointed out that the worst trait of his 
personality was his over-fondness for women and of indulging in vulgar 
jokes with them. She could not stand this because she was. by tem- 
pement reserved and refined, All this, she said, had made her married 
ife extremely unhappy and disharmonious. 


Dissimilar and Not Compatible Habits and Values of Life —|__ 
' The cases of women given below are examples of how marital 
maladjustment was created mainly on account of the clash of values 
of life and habits of spouses. 


Case No. 80: Mrs S. P. reported that her husband’s habit of being over- 
cautious in spending money and his being critical of the way she spent 
money, rather liberally, caused much tension in her married life. She 
said that she had been in job for a few years even before getting married 
and it was then that she had developed the habit of spending somewhat 
liberally. Her husband could not stand this habit of hers. She said, 
“As I was myself earning, I could not tolerate my husband’s criticism of 
my way of spending money.” 

In reference to the differences in their values of life, she said that 
her husband was so selfish that he would do nothing for anyone unless 
he was sure that the other person would do twice as much for him. She 
could not stand this tendency of her husband, as she valued friendship 
and human relationship without making them a means for selfish ends. 
On her doing good to people without expecting anything in return, he 
lost his temper and became rude and unkind, This attitude of her 
husband, she said, she could not tolerate, for she was not prepared to 
compromise her principles and values of life. She confessed that her 
unwillingness to change her views, ways, and values which clashed with 
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those of her husband certainly contributed to her marital discord. 


Case No. 225: While talking of her husband’s irritating and undesirable 
habits which created disharmony in her married life, she said that on 
weekends or other holidays when she needed his company, he used to 
be away to his friends, playing cards’ with stakes, She had no interest 
in bets and she criticised him and shouted at him for his doing so. 
Another habit of his of taking alcohol was Very irritating to her. 


Similar But Not Compatible Personality Traits of Spouses and 
Non-Accommodation of the Same by Either or Both of Them 


The marital histories of women given in detail in Chapter Three 
and Four adequately illustrate how even similar personality traits 
of the husband and wife can be a source of marital disharmony 
when these traits are not compatible and the spouses are intolerant 
of such traits. In Mrs H.M.’s case (Case No, 225) both husband 
and wife were selfish and self-centred. In Case No. 251, Mrs A.P. 
was as dominating as her husband. Both Mrs B.G. (Case No. 249) 
and her husband were rigid and individualised in their habits and 
ways of looking at things. Mrs K.K. (Case No, 104) and her 
husband were of a critical and grumbling nature and neither of them 
could tolerate criticism by the other. Both of them were right- 
conscious and very demanding. So there were perpetual clashes 
between them. In Case No. 299, both Mrs K. R. and her husband 
were impatient and fastidious as well as short-tempered. So there 
was constant tension and friction between them. Mrs K.B. (Case 
No. 253) and her husband were touchy, yet neither could stand 
the other’s being touchy. The tension and marital maladjustment 
was created in the above-mentioned situations because 
temperamental characteristics of the 
were conflicting and clashing, 


these 
spouses, even though similar, 


Husband's Having Unfavourable Personality Traits 


The various ways in which a husband's being selfish, uncooperative, 
inconsiderate, critical, dominating, over-demanding, rigid, and 
narrow-minded created marital discord can be adequately traced 
through the cases of the maritally maladjusted working women of 
the two categories, presented in Chapters Three to Ten. 
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Wife’s Having Unfavourable Personality Traits 


The various ways in which a wife’s being intolerant, vain, indivi- 
dualised in her tastes and looking at things and her being un- 
accommodating contributed towards making her married life 
unhappy and disharmonious can be traced through the state- 
ments and incidents of the married life of the maritally maladjusted 
working women discussed in this study. 


CoMMENT 


The attitude of non-accommodation on the part of the spouses 
towards each other’s dissimilar temperaments, interest, tastes, 
habits, and ways of looking at things and behaving was, to a great 
extent, found to be actuated by the feeling of each that his or her 
tastes, habits, and temperament were better, blameless, and more 
refined than those of the other and that the other person should, 
therefore, change his or her behaviour pattern and personality traits. 
Such non-accommodation of the spouses was found to be mainly 
the outcome of non-acceptance by each one of them of the right 
of the other to be different and of their interpreting the difference 
as undesirable and their unwillingness to work out a compromise. 
In such cases whenever disagreements arose over an issue, none 
Save in, with the result that relations between them became more 
and more strained. Statistical data® pertaining to the behaviour 
pattern of the spouses also lend support to this conclusion. Accord- 
ingly, of those wives who reported to be having this kind of 
husband-wife behaviour pattern, 90 per cent were found to be mal- 
adjusted in marriage. 

The employed wife's intolerance of dissimilar personality traits 
‘of the husband and her adherence to her own tastes, habits, and 
ways were found to spring from one or more of the beliefs, feelings, 
and reactions presented here: (i) her feeling and believing that 
being an educated and an economically independent wife, she 
enjoyed the privilege to have her individualised likes, dislikes, 
interests, habits, and ways and to stick to them which, according 


* For the statistical treatment of the data chronght this Chapa, bee 
uthor's unabridged volume, 1970 Appendioes D and E PP 249-st. 
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to her, were admirable and without any fault; and (ii) her feeling 
that since she was educated and economically independent, she 
was not obliged to make great efforts to mould herself according 
to her husband’s likes, dislikes, habits, and ways of looking at 
things and that the husband should also make efforts to adjust to 
her personality traits. That the belief of hers was found to be asso- 
ciated with marital maladjustment is indicated by the fact that 81 
per cent of the maladjusted employed wives had this belief, and 
of those who entertained this belief, 68 per cent were found to be 
maladjusted in their married life; and (iii) her reaction against her 
husband's being critical of her personality traits. Such a wife 
either could not accept at all or accepted grudgingly, if anything 
went against her wishes or desires and could not accommodate to 
a situation which did not suit her own habits and ways, That these 
personality attributes, in themselves, were found to be associated 
with marital maladjustment is indicated by the statistical data. 

The husband’s intolerance of his wife’s having and adhering to 
her individualised interests, tastes, and temperamental character- 
istics was, to a lesser or greater degree, influenced or actuated by 
one or more of the beliefs or feelings: (i) his traditional belief 
that a wife is not supposed to have indivdualised likes, dislikes, 
interests, desires, or ways of looking at things and that after 
marriage she should pattern herself after the style desired by her 
husband and adjust to his personality traits and behavioural patterns; 
(ii) lack of realisation and understanding that the pattern of life of 
an educated and specially of a working woman was bound to be 
deviated from the traditional pattern and that more likely than not 
she was liable to develop her own individualised personality traits 
and that she would expect them to be respected and tolerated by 
her husband and in-laws and that she would not entertain criticism 
of her tastes, interests, habits, and ways by her husband and in- 
laws; and (iii) his reaction against his wife’s criticism of his tastes, 
temperament, habits, and interests. 

A husband having such beliefs and reaction, it was found, pre- 
sumed that his wife would be submissive, flexible, and adjustable. 
Such a husband was found to be selfish, inconsiderate, narrow- 
minded, conceited, and rigid. When such a husband's particular 
temperamental characteristic, wish, attitude, or habit came in clash 
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i a with the highly individualised and rigid personality traits of the 
wife, marital discord followed as a necessary consequence. 

It was found on the basis of case-data that even similar tempera- 
mental characteristics became a source of serious conflict and 
marital discord, if they were uncomplementary and incompatible 
and clashed with each other. 


PATTERNS OF WELL-ADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


The recurring patterns of marital interaction with regard to person- 
ality traits of the spouses which were discerned among the maritally 
well-adjusted working women are given below. ‘ 


Similar and Compatible Personality Traits of Spouses and Their 
Satisfaction on This Account 


Patterns of harmonious marital relationship based on similarity of 
interests and temperaments of the spouses are typified by the cases 
cited below. Case No. 46 is of a wife who was well-adjusted prior 
to employment whereas Case No. 254 is of an employed wife. 


Case No. 46: After completing her studies up to M.A. LL.B., and 
Ph.D. Mrs S.D., started having training in law courts. She loved to 
be in some job. After some time she got married to a person of her 
parents’ choice with her wholehearted consent. Her husband appre- 
ciated her interest in an outside job and felt happy and proud when 
she herself started helping him in his work. After three years of her 
marriage when she had become happily adjusted in her married life, 
she got a good job of teaching and ever since had been working at the 
college and had been helping her husband at the same time in his work 
after her college hours. 
She was also interested in intellectual pursuits like her husband and 
both had great regard and concern for one another's interests, There 
_ Was mutual understanding, love, and consideration between them and 
they had similar likes and dislikes. Temperamentally neither of them 
was fond of social life and outings. Once in a while on holidays both 
€njoyed going to relatives, meeting friends or seeing movies, Both of 
them were helpful and generous towards their poor relatives. She 
_ continued to say. “We both have similar interests and temperaments. 
_ Both of us are sober and reserved and like to lead a quiet life. Since 
_ Our tastes and ways of looking at things have been similar, we have had 
Very satisfying companionship.” 
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Case No. 254: Mrs L. S. and her husband were surgeons, She reported, 
“We have similar interests. After a hard day’s work whenever we are 
free, we both love to have a gay evening in the club or at some friend’s 
Place with a little alcohol, ball-toom dancing, or cards. We are cheerful 
and carefree by nature and like social and gay life. Both of us are 
interested in light entertaininent and like to sce the same type of 
movies, We both are in the habit of spending money lavishly and are 
fond of good food and nice dresses, Luckily, with our combined income 
we can afford to fulfil our desire for a gay and social life and a comfortable 
home to live in.” Most of their habits also were similar—for example 
both were in the habit of sleeping late and getting up late in the 
morning, taking bed tea and of taking bath at night. 

Later on, she stated that she and her husband were broadminded 
and did not feel jealous of one another's popularity and achievements. 
Neither of them was suspicious if any one of them got delayed at 
the hospital and returned late or mixed with the members of the opposite 
sex. She went on to say, “We are understanding and are not touchy. 
We do have conflicts and disagreements sometimes but we talk them 
over and find agreeable solutions. Essentially our ways of thinking and 
looking at things as well as our interests are similar and our tastes and 
temperaments do not clash with each other’s. We have a very satisfying 
and enjoyable life both at our job and at home.” A 


Dissimilar But Not Incompatible Personality Traits of Spouses 
and Accommodation of the Same by Either or Both of Them 


The case of Mrs N. K. and of Mrs R. T., given below, points out how 
among the unemployed and employed wives marital harmony can 
be established in spite of disparity between spouses’ tastes and 
temperaments, if only they are compatible. 


Case No. 35: Mrs N. K. was vivacious, full-bodied, and attractive. She 
was of medium height and sunny disposition. She was an M.A., a 
college teacher, 33 years old, earning about Rs 500 per month as her 
pay. Her husband was also an M.A. and was a gazetted government 
employee, earning approximately Rs 1,000 per month. He was five 
years senior to her in age. She had been married for ten years and had 
en working for five years. She had a daughter of school going age, 
Mrs N. K. admitted that she did have difficulty in the beginning of 
her married life to make adjustments, but soon they both adjusted 
to one another's different tastes and temperament. Referring to this 
aspect of her marital relationship, she went on to say, “My husband 
and I are different in many respects and some of our interests are also 
not identical. For example, I am very social and I like to go out and 
meet people whereas my husband is most unsocial but he likes my 
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being social and does not mind my going out alone or with my friends. 
I on my part, like his reserved temperament and I do not insist on 
his taking me out or on meeting people. My husband by nature is 
not a spendthrift, whereas I like to be generous with money, But I 
appreciate his keeping control over my expenditure. He is quiet but 
likes my talkative temperament. As a matter of fact, we like our being 
different from one another and we seldom have a clash over this issue.” 


Case No. 30: Thirty-year-old Mrs R. T. was a college teacher. She 
was drawing Rs 500 per month. She was an M.A. Her husband was 
working in a private firm on a salary of Rs 1,200 per month. He 
was of the same age as she. She had two young children, She had 
been married for four years and had been working for seven years. , 

Mrs R.T. reported that her husband was a spendthrift whereas she 
was prudent and frugal in money matters, But she had realised that 
he would not change and as she was also earning, she did not criticise 
or nag her husband and allowed him to go on spending as he liked. 
Her husband, she said, was very fond of a gay life, social gatherings and 
playing cards, whereas she was reserved and quiet by nature, but as she 
did not dislike these habits of her husband, she adjusted herself to his 
ways and habits and gave him company on such occasions. Her husband 
was talkative, whereas she was quiet by temperament, but she said that 
it was very nice for their marital happiness that he was so jovial and 
talkative and it made the atmosphere of the house cheerful and bright. 
She went on to say, “My husband is rather rigid, dominating, and 
demanding by temperament and needs a lot of attention and care. I 
am, on the contrary, patient, submissive, and not demanding and I love 
to have demands made on me by my husband and feel greatly satisfied 
in meeting his loving demands. He is considerate and liberal-minded. 
He tolerates certain inconveniences that he has to face on account of 
my being employed. Despite a great difference in our habits and 
temperaments, we have adjusted very well to each other’s likes, dislikes, 
and differing temperaments.” Since she knew that her husband was an 
honest and frank person and was faithful to her and had no bad habits 
such as excessive drinking and so on, she had great regard for him 
and accepted him as he was, without demanding any change in his 
behaviour. So she concluded that they were happy and well adjusted 
in marriage. 


Husband's Having Favourable Personality Traits 


The various ways in which husband's being co-operative, non- 
egotistical, considerate, tolerant, flexible, and faithful proved 
conducive to marital harmony of working women of both the cate- 
gories has been depicted over and over again through the cases 
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of women under study, presented and analysed in Chapters Three 
to Ten. 


Wife’s Having Favourable Personality Traits 


How and in what ways wife’s being tolerant, considerate, non- 
egotistical, adjustable, and not too individualistic proved conducive 
to marital harmony has been depicted clearly in the case-studies 
presented in detail in Chapters Three and Four and through apt 
illustrations in other chapters, where the various factors contribut- 
ing to marital well-adjustment have been discussed. 


COMMENT 


The accommodating attitude of the wife was to a lesser or greater 
degree the outcome of one or more of these feelings or beliefs: (i) 
her feeling that her being educated and even economically indepen- 
dent did not entitle her to have fixed and individualised likes, 
dislikes, and interests and to adhere to them; (ii) her feeling that 
her personality traits were not more amicable and better than and 
Superior to those of her husband; (iii) her belief that as a wife, 
it was her duty to pattern herself to the style or type desired by 
her husband and to respect his personality traits, and to make 
conscious efforts to bring about harmony in married and family 
life. That the wife’s having this belief, in itself, proved beneficial for 
marital harmony is indicated by the statistical data. 

A wife with such feelings and beliefs was found to be conside- 
rate, sacrificing, and submissive. She went out of the way to meet 
her husband’s demands and wishes and never or rarely did any- 
thing that her husband disliked. Such a wife made efforts to mould 
her personality traits to suit her husband and respected his tempera- 
ment, likes, dislikes, interests, habits, and ways of behaving and 
looking at things even when they were dissimilar to those of her 
own. That this adjustability in itself, went a long way to create 
and was associated with marital harmony has been established both 
by the case-data presented throughout in this study and the 
Statistical data. 

The husband's accommodating attitude was to a lesser or greater 
degree influenced by one or more of the beliefs or feelings which 
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include: (i) his belief in egalitarianism, his conviction that a wife 
has an equal human worth and as such her likes, dislikes, and ways 
of behaving and of looking at things should be respected as much 
as his own and; (ii) his realisation and understanding that the 
life and position of an educated and particularly of a working 
woman has undergone profound changes and that with these 
changes it is inevitable that her personality should also be affected 
and that she is liable to have individualised personality traits which 
she would like to be respected. 

Spouses with adjustable and accommodating temperaments 
worked out a workable solution to their dissimilarities and resolved 
their differences on the basis of mutual respect and accommodation, 
That this, in itself, was found to be related to marital well-adjust- 
ment is indicated by the statistical data. 

Mukerjee in this connection aptly remarks: “The average man 
and woman, brought up under different circumstances and subject 
to different trends of heredity, would naturally have marked 
differences in their bodily make-up, and in their lives of emotions, 
ideas and impulses. Such differences must be resolved in order 
that there may be harmony even in the ordinary routine of marital 
life” (Mukerjee, 1957, p. 202). 

According to the data, whereas of those working women who 
reported of their tastes, interests, habits, or values of life frequently 
coming in clash with those of their husbands, cent per cent were 
found to be maladjusted, of those who reported to have only dis- 
similar personality traits, 21 per cent to 42 per cent were found 
to be well-adjusted. So it was not so much the difference as the 
clash of personality traits that affected marital adjustment adver- 
sely. This finding is corroborated by the finding of Folsom with 
regard to marital adjustment. He writes, “It is never the fact of 
difference which causes the troubles, but the ‘interference’ of some 
specific wish, attitude, or habit of one partner, with some specific 
wish, attitude, or habit of the other” (Folsom, 1934, p. 441). 

That dissimilarity of personality traits as such does not create 
marital discord is a fortiori established by the marital history of 
Mrs M. (Case-Study No. 161, given in Chapter Four) in whose 
case this was so mainly because while in her first marriage her 
personality traits came in clash with those of her husband and 
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both were intolerant of such dissimilarity, in her second marriage 
both she and her husband had regard for each other’s personality 
traits even though they were dissimilar. 

The data has established that similarity of temperamental traits 
as such was not essentially beneficial for marital harmony and 
similar temperamental traits can be clashing and conflicting and 
can create marital discord. 

Of the temperamental traits of husbands which, according to the 
wives under study, made their married life most unhappy the 
husband’s being narrow-minded, not affectionate, conceited, rude, 
stingy, faithless, critical, irresponsible, selfish, inconsiderate, and 
too demanding were found to be significantly related to marital 
maladjustment. The case-data strongly suggest that these uncon- 
genial traits, whether present similarly in both or only in one of 
the spouses, created marital discord. 


Chapter Seven 
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Sex In Marital Adjustment 


SEXUAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN husband and wife is an important 
aspect of marital relationship. In what different ways this aspect 
can become one of the main sources of marital harmony and 
happiness or marital discord and disaster is presented below 
through the relevant excerpts from case-studies. 


PATTERNS OF MALADJUSTED MARRIAGES 
Sexual Impotency 


Typical examples of how young women face marital maladjustment 
mainly because of the sexual impotency of the husband is provided 
by Case-Studies Nos. 65 and 193 recorded and discussed in Chapters 
Three and Four. The events of their married life depict how 
sexual impotency of the husband together with its resultant reac- 
tionary behaviour—over-aggressiveness and unwarranted suspicions 
—can lead to marital maladjustment. 


Partial Impotency or Disability 


The following excerpts from the case-studies provide a revealing 
insight into the patterns of marital maladjustment and frustrations 
of those unemployed women whose husbands suffer from sexual 
inadequacy of some kind or the other. 

Case No. 3: While talking about her frustrations in married life, 
Mrs B. C. said that immediately after her marriage she had a very dis- 
appointing experience in sexual relationship with her husband. She 
confided, “My husband came to my bed and undressed me abruptly 
for sexual intercourse. He struggled hard to-do’ the? act but being 
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impotent discharged soon after that.” She further narrated that after 
a few days he started ordering her to manipulate his genital organ in 
order to enable him to conjugate with her. She added that the whole 
affair was so distasteful and dissatisfying that she simply detested sexual 
union with her husband, but her refusal or even her being too passive 
and indifferent irritated her husband immensely and he suspected that 
she must be satisfying herself sexually with other men and on several 
Occasions accused her of being faithless to him. He was rude and 
aggressive and would even become violent at times, if she did not 
behave the way he commanded her to do at the time of the sexual 
union. She said, “All these things have made me most unhappy and 
I plan to separate from my husband, if I get a well-paid job at some 
other station.” 


Case No. 141: Mrs A. B. was 41 years of age. She was a matriculate 
and working as a clerk in a government office on a salary of Rs 200 
per month. She had been married for the last 25 years and had four 
grown-up children. Her husband was 52 years old. He belonged to 
the same caste as his wife. He had not studied even up to matriculation 
standard and was without a job for the last 15 years. She was living with 
her husband, though extremely frustrated and miserable in her married 
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Speaking about her frustrating experience of sexual relationship with 
her husband, she said, “From the very first day of my marriage, I 
developed hatred for my husband. There were eczema-like eruptions 


himself and then went to sleep. His unconcern and inconsiderate 
behaviour filled me with hatred and irritation.” She further said, “I 
hated to share bed with him, because besides the diseased and dirty 
look of his sexual organ, he was rude and rough in his demand for 
sexual union and ejaculated quickly, with the result that I always felt 


She continued to say that when- 
ever she refused to share bed with him, he flew into a tage and abused 


her and accused her of being vain, selfish, and faithless, Ultimately, 


that her husband's sexual disability was a constant source of irritation 
and frustration to her and created various unpleasant scenes and situa- 
tions in their married life, 


Sexual Tensions. Owing to Factors Other Than Purely Physiological 


How sexual perversion, sexual promiscuity, and sexual faithlessness 
of the husbands along with their reactionary behaviour lead to 
marital maladjustment amongst the unemployed women is illustrated 
through cases of women given below, 
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Sexual Perversion 

The case recorded below depicts how husband’s sexual perversion, 
fellatio and abnormal sexual behaviour with its concomitant 
obscene and irritating behaviour can become one of the major 
focal points of friction and frustration in married life. 


Case No. 139: While relating the frustrating experience of her married 
life, Mrs C. D. said that being the son of a zamindar her husband would 
not go out to work but remain in the house all the time. His mother 
also lived with them as his father had died. They had two or three 
maid-servants who used to do the household jobs. She said, “One of 
the things that irritated me most was my husband’s peculiar and undesir- 
able behaviour with the maids. He would be in the kitchen most of the 
time and would talk to the maids about most vulgar things and about 
sex. He would ask them how their husbands did the sexual act with 
them; he would pull their plaits, pull their sarees and would thoroughly 
enjoy doing all that.” She further confided, “Unless he talked of sex 
in a very naked and vulgar language at the time of the sexual act, he 
would not derive sexual satisfaction and would even want me to talk 
in the same language, failing which he would call me a ‘cold bitc es 
She continued to say, “What was most annoying to me was his asking 
me frequently to stimulate his sexual organ by sucking it till he ejaculat- 
ed. This I simply could not stand and I hated him for all this and did 


not want to live with him.” 


Sexual Promiscuity and Loose Character of the Husband 

The cases of women presented hereafter, show how the husband’s 
promiscuous sexual behaviour with its resultant reactionary conduct 
became the main source of marital disappointment and dissatisfac- 
tion of the wife, leading to maladjustment in married life. 


Case No. 297: Mrs D. D. was a lady doctor of medium height and ordi- 
nary looks. She was 48 years of age and was drawing a salary of Rs 900 
per month, She had obtained a postgraduate degree in medicine. She 
got married 28 years back when she was 20 years old to a person of 
her own caste. He was a matriculate and was 30 years of age at the 
time of marriage. He belonged to a rich family having an income of 
neatly Rs 4,000 per month from the inherited property. He himself was 
not doing anything. 

Mrs D. D. had separated from her husband two years after her marriage 
and had come to her parents. She took to medical studies with the 
intention of becoming economically independent. She had been work- 
ing for the last 18 years. She had a daughter who was hardly one-year 
old at the time she separated from her husband. She ought her up 
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and got her married two years back. 

Mrs D. D. related how her marriage could not last more than two 
years. She was quite young wheu she got married, It was an arranged 
marriage and apparently her husband was considered to be a good match 
for her. He belonged to a rich family, was good looking, and had a 
comfortable home to live in. Mrs D. D. stated that very soon after 
marriage she was disappointed to find that her husband had bad habits 
which he had developed mainly on account of his having abundant in- 
herited wealth and practically no work to do. He would roam about the 
whole day with his friends, would drink everyday, and would either go 
to women of casy virtue or invite them to his house. His mother did 
not discourage this conduct, and whenever Mrs D. D. complained or 
grumbled, she was told by her mother-in-law that she would have to bear 
it all happily if she desired to stay in that house. Mrs D, D. said, “I 
felt suffocated in an atmosphere where my husband was most of the 
time busy drinking and indulging sexually with other women, His be- 
ing rude, indifferent, and inconsiderate to me and specially his making 
love to other women in my presence was unbearable for me and I could 
not tolerate it.” 

She admitted that right from the beginning of her married life, she 
was intolerant of her husband’s loose character and that she often taunted 
him for being so.. This, she said, her husband could not tolerate and 
scolded her for being impertinent and vain. She came away to her pa- 
rents, for she could not stand her husband’s faithlessness, specially when 
she was expecting a baby. She related, “When I returned to my hus- 
band’s house after the delivery of the child, I was shocked to find that 
my husband had married another woman who was living there as his 
wife, On my questioning as to how he could dare do so, I was told 
that he as a man had the privilege to have as many wives as he liked 
and that no one was preventing me from living in the same house. I got 
so infuriated at all this that I lett that house never to return,” 


Case No. 45: Mrs A. C. was a fair, good-looking, and smart college tea- 
cher, She was 29 years old. She was an M.A, and was drawing a salary 
of Rs 550 per month. She got married 11 years back to a person of her 
parent’s choice. Her husband was a businessman with a fairly large 
income. He was a graduate. She had a son, ten years old. She was 
living with her parents along with her son, Though she had not taken 
legal separation, she was living away from her husband for the last eight 
years. She was only a graduate when she got married. She pursued her 
studies further when she found that she was umble tha in her hus- 
band’s home on account of utter frustration that she met at her husband’s 
hands and in his family atmosphere. She took up a job after further 
studies and had been in job for the last eight years. 

While disclosing the circumstances that brought about maladjustment 
in her married life, Mrs A. C. observed that leaving apart other dis- 
appointments of her married life, what she disliked most was her hus- 
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band’s bad habits of drinking, gambling, and flirting with other women 
in the club. She said, “My husband wanted me to go with him to the 
club which I agreed to do, But there I felt humiliated when he neglect- 
ed me, drank, and flirted with other women, I felt not only neglected 
but humiliated and insulted as well.” As she was used to a great deal of 
attention, admiration, and respect from people before she got married 
and was conscious of her good looks, intelligence, and charming man- 
ners, she could not bear her husband's being more interested in and in- 
timate with other women, Her pride was hurt and she felt very much 
frustrated. She made up her’mind to study further and take up a job 
to be on her own, As she was good at studies, she did her M.a. with- 
out any difficulty while staying with her husband and took up a job 
there. She left her husband and took up her new appointment and never 
went back to him. 


Case No. 160: A pretty and smart 32 years old woman—Mrs A. D.—was 
working in a semi-government organisation and was drawing a salary of 
about Rs 400 per month, She was only a matriculate, She was born and 
brought up in comfort and was liked by her relatives and friends. She 
was 20 years of age when she got married to a person of her parent's 
choice, He belonged to a well-to-do family and was himself in a good 
job, drawing a salary of Rs 1,000 per month, though he was. only a 
matriculate, 


Mrs A. D.’s marriage did not work well right from the beginning but 
she continued to live with her husband for about eight years mainly 
because of her son. But when it became intolerable for her to live 
with her husband, she left him and obtained a divorce. 

While relating the incidents and circumstances that made her mar- 
ried life miserable, Mrs A.D: confided that her husband was fond of 
entertaining and paying a lot of attention not only to pretty girls but 
he also liked to share bed even with married women, specially when 
Mrs A.D. was away to her parents. She said, “When I came to know 
of my husband's sharing bed with our sweeperess and maid servant, I 
felt terribly humiliated, and frustrated.” 

Further she stated, “My husband was not only adulterous himself, but 
he suspected me to be the same.” If ever any of his friends or any of 
my male acquaintances visited me in his absence, he would shout in the 
presence of servants accusing me of having illegal sexual relationship 
and of having a very low and loose character. These insults were un- 
bearable for me and I abused him badly for that.” And when she 
could no longer tolerate his adulterous conduct and suspicious tempera- 
ment, she left him and took up a job. 


The case given below reveals another pattern of the husband's 
sexual promiscuity and the way it leads to disgust and disorganisa- 
tion in married life. . 
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Case No. 42: Mrs A. E. was a college teacher of medium height, slim 
figure, and attractive face. She was simple and impressive. She was 32 
ears old, was an M.A., and drew about Rs 500 per month as her salary, 
he had no child. She had worked before marriage for two years. She 
got married nine years back to a person of different caste and province. 
She was from Maharashtra whereas he belonged to Punjab. Her hus- 
band was tall and well-built, was a graduate, and was working in a pri- 
vate firm on a salary of Rs 900 per month at the time of her marriage. 
After six years of her marriage she had separated from her husband 
after meeting with deep disappointment in marriage and took up a job 
again and was living on her own. She was working for the last three 


TS. 

She thus related the unpleasant experiences of her married life, “The 
first shocking experience came when after marriage we were coming to 
his parent’s place. In a six-berth railway compartment with four other 
passengers travelling in it, my husband started making physical advances 
towards me and almost molested me in their presence. I, being rather 
shy and reserved, felt very much ashamed of my husband’s undesirable 
behaviour. But I overcame this shock reassuring myself that his be- 
haviour might be a sign of his being inordinately attracted towards me, 
so I was not really annoyed. Later on, when I found that he had a 
lust for women as such and not for me only, I felt miserably shocked 
and sorry.” She, however, admitted that she found her husband a 
very satisfying sex partner. 

Relating about the frustrating experiences of her married life, She 
said that she felt greatly frustrated to hear from her girl friends that her 
husband had been making aggressive physical advances towards them 
whenever he found any one of them alone. She said, “It gave me a rude 
shock when I came to know later on that once when my sister had 
come to stay with me, my husband had molested her when she was 
sleeping in a separate room.” She felt more hurt to find that her not 
sharing bed with him did not make any difference to him, for he started 
having more women to sleep with him. This she could not stand, She 
said, “So I took up this job to keep my sanity intact for I felt I 
would become insane if I continued to live in that tense and humiliat- 
ing environment.” 


Husband's Faithlessness 

Forty-eight per cent of the employed wives reported that their 
husbands had been unfaithful to them. The case recorded below 
goes to show how the husband's faithlessness can lead a marriage to 
shambles. 


Case No. 32: Mrs A. F. was short, stout, and unattractive, She was in 
a teaching job, was an M.A., and was drawing a salary of about Rs 600 
per month. She was 37 years old and was married to a person who 
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was 47 years of age, was a teacher, and was getting a salary of Rs 600 
per month. They had three grown-up children. Mrs A.F. was living 
away from her husband for the last eight years. She actually took to 
studies and then took up a job only after meeting with frustration in her 
married life, She herself remarked, “I would never have taken up a 
job if I had a happy and harmonious married life.” 

While disclosing the issues that created frictions in her married life, 
she stated, “My husband was teaching in a co-educational college and 
he used to have his girl students come to the house under the pretext 
of rendering academic help to them. I felt not only neglected but annoy- 
ed to find my husband becoming physically quite intimate with them.” 
She pointed out that whenever she saw her husband embracing or kissing 
his girl students, she flared up and insulted her husband as well as his 
girl students, This her husband could not stand and scolded her for 
being suspicious, unmannerly, rude, and impertinent. 

She further related, “My difference with my husband widened when 
he became deeply attached to his younger brothers wife whom he 
considered much superior to me.” She said that she grumbled and 
gtudged about her husband’s unworthy behaviour and abused him 
badly for that behaviour, yet she tolerated everything till she caught her 
husband having sexual relation with his younger brother’s wife. She said, 
“I was, no doubt, very rude and harsh to him and I accused him of 
being unfaithful to me and called him a shameless creature, A scene 
was created and he put the blame on me for making false allegations 
against him.” 


Wife’s Being Faithless or Having Flirtatious Tendencies 
How the above-mentioned situation can create disharmony in 
the married life of women who are not employed is presented below. 


Case No. 162: Mrs P. D. was a smart, well-dressed, and good-looking 
woman of 31 years of age. She passed the Senior Cambridge examina- 
tion and was working in a private firm on a salary of Rs 300 per month. 
Her husband was 44 years old, was a graduate, and was a t 
officer drawing a salary of Rs 2,000 per month. She had got married 
12 years back and had been in service for nine years with inter- 
mittent breaks. She had a son, 11 years old, 

While disclosing the issues on which she had conflicts with her hus- 
band, she confided that even as a school girl she always liked the com- 
pany of boys and felt very much gratified to have their attention, admira- 
tion, and fondness for her. She said, “I liked very much to mix with boys 
and freely talk to them, After marriage when my boy friends visited 
me and I freely mixed with them, my husband was immensely annoyed.” 

She related, “My husband did not take me out for pictures or to the 
club or to his friends and he himself never admired me for my way of dress- 
ing and never paid the attention I wanted, I craved:to meet people and to 
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talk to men,” She confided that she found her husband too quiet and un- 
expressive even in his sexual relations with her and that she did not get 
the desired satisfaction in sexual union with him. \ 

She said, “I liked to talk and be familiar with my husband's friends 
but my husband severely criticised me and called me a flirt if I became 
even a little familiar with his friends. ‘This irritated me a lot and I 
continued to mix freely with my friends and his friends just to tease 
him.” 

She further confessed that she developed a strong liking for another 
man. She said, “Since I was not allowed to meet him at home and my 
husband always accused me of being a woman of low character, I started 
meeting that person in secret and in my weaker moments I did have 
sexual union with him. My husband somehow came to know of this 
and was infuriated. He ordered me not to see him or any of my boy 
friends.” She said, “I felt extremely frustrated and took up a receptionist’ 
job against my husband’s wishes just to have freedom to move about 
and I continued to mix with men which my husband could not stand.” 
She further stated, “My husband asked me to leave my job and not to 
have any relations with any of my friends, if 1 desired to live with 
him. We had several serious quarrels over this. Ultimately, on his 
calling me bad names I left the house and started living away from 
him,” 


Of the maladjusted employed wives, 24 per cent were found to be 
faithless or having flirtatious tendencies, This situation was found 
to be at play amongst the maritally maladjusted employed wives 
of all classes, but its influence was found to be more marked 
amongst those women who worked mainly out of love for pro- 
fession or career. The cases of women, presented below, exemplify 
the working of this factor amongst these women, 


Case No. 251: Mrs A. P. herself admitted that since she worked with 
men, she had developed close friendship with some of them and that she 
loved to go out with them in the evenings for entertainment. She con- 
tinued to say that for the first two years her husband was working at a sta- 
tion different from that of hers and that in his absence she used to move 
with her male colleagues even after her working hours. After a few 
years of her marriage when her husband became invalid and ill-tempered, 
she continued to go out with male friends for entertainment. She 
confessed that she was fond of male company and had intimate physical 
relationship with a couple of her male friends. Her having sexual re- 
lationship with other men than her husband was, she said, entirely be- 
cause of his being sexually inadequate and suffering from venereal disease. 
This fondness in her for the company of men, her husband could not 
stand and at times he would even be violent with her. There used to 
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be serious quarrels between her and her husband on this account. 


Case No. 142: Mrs U. T. said that her husband did not give her real 
affection and attention. She needed a man who could care for her 
sentiments and impart love and affection. Since her husband did not 
give her love, attention, and care, she sought them from another man 
whom she came to know at her job and for whom she developed tender 
feelings. With him she became very intimate, This she said created 
a lot of tensions in her married life and took her away from her hus- 
band and home. 


Dissimilar and Incompatible Sexual Approach and Response of the 
Spouses 

The following excerpts from case-studies show the operation of 
this situation among the unemployed and employed wives. 


Case No. 160: Mrs A, D. admitted that right from the beginning she 
found her husband crude, harsh, and blunt in his approach towards sex 
as well as cruel in the actual sexual act with her and due to her cold 
response he did not derive satisfaction from her. She herself never found 
him sexually satisfying, for in her eyes his method was much below 
her standard of refined loye-making. 


Case No. 142: Mrs U. T. said, “Even sexually I am not satisfied with 
my husband. I want him to be demonstrative, tender, and warm in his 
approach and to do preplay before the actual act, but he neither kisses 
me not embraces me before starting the sexual intercourse. He is too 
direct and is concemed only with his own satisfaction. So I do not de- 
rive the needed satisfaction from union with him. In irritation I often 
refuse to share bed with him and this creates tension between us.” 


Case No. 269: Mrs M. S. reported that she did not find her husband 
satisfying, as he was too inconsiderate and demanding in his sexual ap- 
proach, Whenever he wanted to share bed with her, he would not approach 
her affectionately, but would rather demand her immediate and com- 
plete surrender, She added that on account of his being too bossy and 
demanding she resisted even when she felt desirous of having the sexual 
intercourse. His entire approach, she said, was crude and vain which 
she could not tolerate, with the result that she mostly remained unsatis- 
fied and frustrated. So she used to refuse to share bed with him and her 
refusal made him furious and this created more differences and troubles 
between her and her husband. 


Case No, 249: Mrs B. G. said that her husband did not share bed with 
her as often as she desired. She added that her husband believed that 
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sexual indulgence even with one’s awn wife should be done sparingly 
and restraint should be exercised. With these ideas of restraint and dis- 
cipline in one’s sex life, he did not satisfy her sexual urge which was 
much more in intensity. She believed that between husband and wife 
the sexual act could be indulged in as frequently as desired by them with- 
out any reproach. Her husband believed that to have sexual union was 
exclusively a husband’s privilege and was meant only for husband’s satis- 
faction. This attitude and idea of her husband was very irritating to her, 
for she firmly believed that the sexual act was meant for mutual satisfac- 
tion of both spouses, 


Case No. 40: Mrs C. K. said that after the whole day’s work at college 
and in the house she used to feel too tired to feel like sharing bed with 
her husband as often as he wanted. This irritated her husband very 
much. He never realised that he should not demand sexual union on 
days when he knew she was extremely tired and exhausted. She said 
that he desired her always to be enthusiastic and interested in sexual 
union with him and that she should play a very active part right from 
the beginning to the end of the actual act. She, on the other hand, 
was often too tired to do that and liked to be a passive partner and de- 
sired that he alone should play the active part. As on several occasions 
she could not behave the way he wanted her to do, he not only felt irrita- 
ted but also vehemently complained and criticised her for her not being 
a very satisfying sex partner. In this way she said that both of them 
were dissatisfied and that created tensions in their married life. 


Sexual Disharmony Owing to Factors Other Than Sex 


Case No. 132: Mrs S. K. confided that her husband often nagged her 
for being too simple and plain to be attractive and satisfying. as a sex 
companion, And she could not derive sexual satisfaction from him be- 
cause of his always looking down upon her, 


Case No. 26: Mrs K. A. confessed that she was averse to the very idea 
of going to bed with her husband. She said, “As it is, I am not much 
interested in sexual act and specially I cannot imagine myself surrender- 
ing to my husband, whom I find intellectually and culturally very much 
inferior to me. I cannot yield to the desires of a person whom I find 
so coarse and unrefined and for whom I do not have any respect, So I 
avoid sexual union with him as far as possible. He accuses me of being 
too rigid and unresponsive to be a satisfying sex partner.” 


CoMMENT 


The cases of working women discussed in the above section, illus- 
trate the various ways in which the sexual factor was primarily res- 
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ponsible for bringing about maladjustment in their married life. 
They depict how marital maladjustment was experienced on ac- 
count of the husband’s complete or partial sexual impotency, sexual 
promiscuity, faithlessness, or sexual preversion coupled with his 
reactionary high-handed and vain attitude towards his wife. 

The husband’s complete or partial responsibility for marital malad- 
justment was not only due to physiological disability and incapacity 
to satisfy the wife sexually but also because of an over-aggressive, 
over-commanding, and unduly suspicious attitude as a result of his 
sexual disability. This behaviour on the part of the impotent hus- 
band was just to overcome the deep sense of inferiority that he had 
developed due to his physical incapacity and it was to establish his 
superiority that he was rude, hard, unreasonably demanding, and 
excessively commanding. The husband’s sexual inadequacy creat- 
ed ego-frustration which manifested itself in his suspicious and 
jealous behaviour, Since he was incapable of satisfying his wife 
sexually, he was obsessed with the idea that his wife must be de- 
riving sexual satisfaction from other men and this made him annoy- 
ingly suspicious and made him accuse his wife. 

In some situations it could be that being used to sharing bed with 
women who reciprocated his vulgar, crude, and rude ways of sex- 
ual relationship with them, the husband might have expected the 
same response from his wife. On finding his wife too cultured and 
rather disdainful in her behaviour at the time of sexual union, he 
continued to derive sexual satisfaction from women of low class 
whom he could treat any way that pleased him. 

The wife’s sexual faithlessness, whatever be the rationalisation 
for that act, was also found to be one of the important elements 
responsible for bringing about utter maladjustment in married life. 
Apart from this, incompatibility between spouses with regard to 
their sexual approach and response and their having grudges other 
than sex against each other, were found to be important aspects of 
sexual maladjustment which created marital disharmony. 


PATTERNS OF WELL-ADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


Absence of Sexual Impotency or Disability of the Husband 


The casestudies of maritally well-adjusted women already dis- 
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cussed in Chapters Three and Four have depicted that they did 
not have to face any kind of sexual frustration. Among the rest of 
the women, none reported that she was confronted with her hus- 
band’s sexual impotency or disability. 


Harmonious Sexual Relationship Owing to Factors Other 
Than Purely Physiological 


Spouses Being Faithful to One Another 

Spouses being faithful to one another helps in achieving marital 
harmony. This has been amply demonstrated by the cases of well- 
adjusted working women discussed in Chapters Three and Four. 


Similar and Compatible Sexual Approach and Response 

of the Spouses 

All those working women who were well-adjusted prior to em- 
ployment stated that they had smooth and satisfying sexual rela- 
tionship with their husband. The excerpts from the case-studies of 
these women are given below to illustrate this, 


Case No. 6: Mrs B. E. was pleasant looking and well built. She was 32 
years old and was a graduate with a Diploma in Teacher's Training. She 
was employed as a school teacher on a salary of Rs 300 per month. Her 
husband was 42 years old. He was also employed as a school teacher 
drawing Rs 375 per month as his salary, He had obtained two Master's 
degrees, Mrs B. E. had been married for 12 years and had been in ser- 
vice for six years. She had no child, 

While talking about the sexual adjustment between her and her hus. 
band, she said, “I pee found my husband very desirable as a bed- 
sac pnd in sexual relationship we both are thoroughly satisfied with 
each other.” 


Case No, 11: A slim, simple-looking woman, Mrs B. F. was a school tea- 
cher. She was 40 years of age and was a graduate with Diploma in 
Teacher's Training. She was drawing Rs 190 per month as salary, Her 
husband was 50 years old. He was an M.A. and was employed as a 
gazetted government employee on a salary of Rs 800 per month. Mrs 
B.F. had been married for 19 years and had been in job for eight years. 
She had four grown-up children, 

She pointed out that throughout her married life there never was any 
friction between herself and her husband over sexual matters, She said, 
“I do not remember ever having refused my husband sexual intercourse 
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when he was desirous to have it and he finds me a satisfying sex part- 
ner. We both enjoy it equally and this makes us both happy and conten- 
ted with each other.” 


Almost all well-adjusted employed wives reported that they were 
sexually satisfied. The following comments depict their sexual 
satisfaction owing to similar sexual response. 


Case No. 56: “My husband is a satisfying sex partner and we both like 
the manner in which we indulge sexually and enjoy sexual union with each 
other.” 


Case No. 145; “Rarely do we have friction over sexual matters, We 
both feel an equal urge for sexual union and indulge with mutual desire 
and for mutual satisfaction.” She went on to say, “Even in sexual relation- 
ship he is very considerate and shares bed with me only when I am de- 
sirous to do so. If, at times, owing to tiredness or otherwise I express 
my disinclination, he does not take it ill, He feels it is meant for mutual 
pleasure and satisfaction and should be shared by both of us but it is 
rarely that I deny him,” 


Mrs A.S. and Mrs L.S. (Cases No. 148 and 254) reported that their 
husband’s approach and entire way of dealing with sex before, during, 
and after sextial intercourse. was appealling, satisfying, and exactly as they 
liked it to be. They said that they equally derived a lot of sexual satis- 
faction and that they were very satisfying sex partners to each other, 


Dissimilar But Not Incompatible Sexual Approach and Response of 
the Spouses and Their Adjustment To It 

The following comments of the well-adjusted employed wives in- 
dicate how sexual harmony was achieved in their married life des- 
pite dissimilarity in the intensity of sexual urge and in the approach 
towards the sex act. 


Case No. 143: Mrs M. D, was 37 years old. She was employed in a 
government organisation on a salary of Rs 460 per month. She had 
studied up to matriculation only. Her husband was working in the 
same organisation as a gazetted officer getting Rs 700 per month as his 
salary. He was 11 years senior to her in age. $ Q 

Mrs M. D. said, “My husband and I seldom have differences and fric- 
tions over sexual matters. It often happens that after the whole day's 
tiring work, I do not feel as desirous to have the sexual union as 
does, still I do not refuse as a rule, for I believe it is wife's solemn duty 
to keep her husband completely satisfied sexually.” 
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Case No. 117: “In the beginning of my married life I used to have 
friction with my husband on the matter of sex, as quite often after a 
whole day's fatiguing work I did not feel as keen to share bed with him 
as he did, but in course of time he came to appreciate my point of view 
and he is always considerate and does not demand it if I am tired or not 
in a mood for it.” 


Case No. 236: “In the beginning I used to find my husband’s approach 
aggressive, rough, and somewhat direct, so I could not then derive 
satisfaction from sexual union with him. But as he has great regard 
and love for me, I made him understand what kind of handling I need- 
ed and desired before the actual act. Since then he has changed his 
approach and handling and now I derive great satisfaction and am 
thoroughly satisfied in my sex life with my husband.” 


Sexual Harmony Owing to Factors Other Than Sex 


Case No. 165: Mrs P. K. was a well-built, nice-featured, and smart 
woman. She was 26 years old. She had passed the Intermediate exa- 
mination and was working in a government office as a receptionist on 
a salary of Rs 200 per month. Her husband was almost of the same 
age as she, He was a graduate and was holding a clerical post and was 
getting Rs 350 per month as salary. They had been married for eight 
years and Mrs P. K. had been in employment for nearly six years. 
While referring to her satisfactory sexual relationship, she said, “I 
love my husband very much and he loves me: immensely and we both 
derive a lot of pleasure and satisfaction out of our sexual union.” 
Further, she pointed out, “I have very great respect and consideration 
for him and he is so warm and affectionate and cares so much for my 
seritiments that even when I am not desirous to start with, I enjoy 
sexual union with him. But he is considerate enough not to mind even 
when I refuse due to being tired or unwell or not feeling like it.” 


Case No. 46: While talking of her pre-employment marital relationshi x 
Mrs S. D. said that her husband had So sera desire than she did 
and that he wanted to share bed with her more often than she did. 
She said, “Since I had great regard and love for my husband and he was 
so good and faithful to me, I wished to keep him happy and satisfied 
in every respect. So even when I was not desirous, I shared bed 
with him and felt satisfied.” 


OvERvVIEW 


Sexual maladjustment, irrespective of whether it was the cause or 
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effect of dissatisfaction, was found to be present in nearly 95 per 
cent? of cases of the maritally maladjusted working women of the 
two categories taken separately. This finding is corroborated by 
Popenoe’s findings to which Folsom refers while discussing marital 
maladjustment. He writes: “According to Popenoe’s (1931) ex- 
perience at the American Institute of Family Relations, a sexual 
maladjustment is present in practically every case of marital mal- 
adjustment.... It is the wife who feels the chief frustration in 
nearly all the cases” (Folsom, 1948, p. 437). 

In a considerably high percentage (76 per cent) of cases, sexual 
dissatifaction was reported to be owing to grudges other than relat- 
ing directly to sex. The case-data also demonstrate that it is the 
action and interaction of so many factors that bring about sexual 
disharmony. Sex in itself was not found to be more important than 
other factors responsible for marital maladjustment. 

Mowrer has made similar observations, She writes: “While it 
is true that sex conflict is usually found in domestic discord cases, 
sometimes even appearing in disguised form, the conflict is in most 
cases so complex as to involve every phase of the marriage relation- 
ship. Sex cannot, therefore, be considered the basic factor any 
more than any other of the factors which make up the conflict pat- 
tern” (Mowrer, 1935, p. 149). 

The case-data establish that in the matter of sexual harmony 
also, it was the accordant sexual response, in its physical as well as 
emotional aspects, and adjustability and accommodating tempera- 
ments of the spouses that contributed to harmony and adjustment 
and not only similarity in their sexual impulse complex as such. 
Compatibility in indirect sexual responses, i.e. approach, handling, 
technique, in the attitude towards sex and more so the compati- 
bility in personality traits and in having affectionate and satisfying 
feelings for each other were found to be of no less importance than 
the compatibility of the intensity of the sexual impulses of spouses, 
The statistical data relevant to this issue support this finding. 
Irrespective of whether sexual harmony led to marital accord or 
whether well-adjustment in marriage, on the whole, led to sexual 
adjustment, it was found that sexual satisfaction was present in 


4 Poz Statistical data see author's unabridged volume 1970, p. 272 and Appendixes 
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cent per cent cases of maritally well-adjusted working women. 

“ The case-data as well as the statistical data establish that har- 
mony between spouses with regard to sexual relationship played 
an important part in bringing about harmony in their married life. 
This is supported by the findings of Davis who, after studying the 
sex life of twenty-two hundred women, arrives at the conclusion 
that in establishing marital harmony, the sex relationship in its 
physical as well as emotional aspects undoubtedly plays an import- 
ant part (Davis, 1929, Chapters III and IV). 


Chapter Eight 


Circumstances After 
Marriage 


Just As THE circumstances in which one is born, brought up, and 
educated have a bearing on one’s personality and consequently 
on one’s interpersonal relationships, so also the circumstances—the 
non-interpersonal as well as interpersonal elements—in which one 
has to live after marriage may have a bearing on one’s marital 
relationship. How far and in what ways the post-marital overt 
as well as covert circumstances affect marital adjustment have been 
discussed here. It is never the overt or covert circumstances taken 
separately, but the interaction of these two that forms a pattern 
in marital interaction and these cannot be segregated; yet for the 
purposes of discussion and study, circumstances have been des- 
cribed here under separate headings. 


PATTERNS OF MALADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


Overt Circumstances 


Post-marital overt circumstances refer to that external environment 
in which one has to live atter marnage. 


Financial Tensions 

Case-studies of maritally maladjusted working women, presented 
in detail in Chapters Three and Four, bring to light, that issues 
relating to finances affect marital adjustment adversely in a number 
of ways given below. 

Gross Economic Insufficiency or Deficiency. The cases of 
women (Case No, 141 of unemployed wife and Case Nos. 170 and 
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102 of employed wives) given below illustrate how financial 
scarcity can make adjustment between husband and wife and 
between her and other members of the family well-nigh impossible. 


Case No, 141; Mrs A.B.’s husband had a meagre income when she got 
married. After the death of her mother, her father felt that it was too 
much of a responsibility for him to have a grown-up girl in the house 
and he, therefore, arranged her marriage without making detailed inquiry 
about the prospective husband or his family. 

She conveyed the frustration of her married life by saying, “My 
husband’s income was meagre and on top of it, his habits of drinking 
and gambling hardly left even barely sufficient money to make both ends 
meet. My three children and I had to nearly starve, for my husband did 
not give me any money and whenever I asked him for money, I was 
told to get money from my father. This annoyed me and we had serious 
quarrels over the question of money.” She continued to say, “As I had 
to live in a joint family and my husband’s brothers, who were contri- 
buting towards the maintenance of the family, were also not earning 
enough, I felt greatly humiliated when my sisters-in-law made sarcastic 
remarks that they had to feed me and my children,” She further said, 
“Apart from other things, lack of money made my married life most 
miserable and unbearable and I had to take up a job even when my 
children were very young.” 


Case No. 170: Mrs T.S. was working in a government organisation and 
was drawing a salary of approximately Rs 1,000 per month. She was 
a graduate and was 44 years old. Her husband was a graduate and was 
about 18 years senior to her in age. He was working in a private 
business firm on a salary of Rs 800 per month. She had been working 
regularly for about 19 years. She had been married for 22 years and 
had two grown-up daughters. 

Mrs T.S. said that the acute economic depression which followed in the 
wake of the partition of the country greatly aggravated difficulties in her 
married life. Her husband who had a well-established business in West 
Punjab before partition lost all that after it. He could not get as much 
money as he wanted to continue to live in the style he was used to 
living in. He was not prepared to accept a low-paid job, because that 
hurt his vanity and false sense of prestige, He could not get a highly 
paid job, as his educational qualifications were not high. Being unable 
to adjust himself to the changed conditions, he felt insecure and 
frustrated. As a reaction he did not want his wife to take up a job 
again, for he did not want to depend on her earning. But the circum- 
stances were such that she did take up a job. Then just to prove his 
superiority as husband and. his right over family income he started 
demanding that she should give her full pay to him and when she did 
so, be spent it on his drinks and smoke. Since their income was 
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meagre, she could not tolerate his wasting money like that and started 
objecting and complaining. This he could not stand and so they started 
having frictions, She went on to say that due to financial difficulty 
she had to do both household work and her job without any domestic 
help. She was not used to doing so much work and she felt tired and 
irritable. Her husband was also having difficulties, as he had to live 
under uncomfortable and inconvenient conditions to which he was not ` 
at all used to. So he became short-tempered and rude to her and he 
could not tolerate this, as she was earning and he was dependent on 
her income. ‘Then due to insufficiency of income, she was not able 
to feed and clothe her children well and she felt depressed and tense. 
She said that owing to insufficiency of inccme her relations with her 
husband became strained and unpleasant. 


Case No. 102; Thirty-three-year-old Mrs S.V. was working in a govern- 
ment organization on a salary of Rs 200 per month. She had passed 
Intermediate examination as her educational qualification, She had 
been in job at various places for 13 years and had got married eight 
years back. Her husband was a graduate. He was 40 years of age. 
He came from a different caste and province. He was not in any 
permanent job and was out of job off and on. For the last two years 
she was living separately with her seven-year-old daughter and had almost 
nothing to do with her husband. 

While she was working, she met Mr S.V., a tall and handsome man. 
She was highly impressed by him and since he was in a reasonably good 
job, drawing about Rs 350 as his salary and since he expressed his 
desire to marry her, she happily agreed to marry him without even 
consulting her mother properly and without finding out any details 
about him, Since she had never planned to be in employment after 
marriage and as she had expected to have a reasonably comfortable and 
happy married life, she resigned her job a couple of months after her 
marriage. Her husband, though he never wanted her to leave the job 
could not ask her to continue it, for he had given her to understand 
before marriage that she would not have to work after she got married. 
But in reality he wanted her to be in job so that he could depend on 
her money, 

She managed with great difficulty to get another job. She felt 
dejected, for her husband was extremely irresponsible. She said that 
her husband showed only outward respect to her with a view to getting 
money from her. She said, “Mine was a very difficult situation, because 
if I refused to give money to him, he became abusive and angry and if 
l gave him money he wasted all that money and my children and I 
suffered starvation and inadequacy of clothing.” She continued to say 
that after some time she refused to give him any money and abused him 
and accused him of being a parasite. On that he stopped asking for 
mony Meg started taking loans from various places and the creditors 
trou her for repayment of loan and this tortured her a lot. She 
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said, “Apart from other things, insufficiency of income and dispute over 
money matters became a source of constant friction and tension in my 
married life and this, along with other circumstances, compelled me to 
separate from my husband.” 


Fair Amount of Income Yet Frictions Over Money Matters. It 
was found that it was not always the financial insufficiency as such 
that created unpleasantness in marital relationship. Even when 
there was fair amount of income, money matters created marital 
discord in various situations presented below. 

Husband’s Not Giving Any Money to the Wife to Meet Her 
Requirements and Wife's Resenting It. In Case-Study No. 227, 
which has been discussed in Chapter Three, it is clearly depicted 
how the harmony of the home was disturbed on account of 
husband’s not giving the unemployed wife any money for her 
personal use even when he and his family had a fairly large income. 
There was friction over money, because the wife demanded money 
from her husband as her right as a wife and the husband did not 
let her have any money. 

Husband's Demanding Wife's Earning and Wife’s Resenting It. 
The case of Mrs A.P., given below belongs to that class of employed 
wives who were in employment both out of their love of job and 
to supplement husband's income, whereas the case of Mrs K.K. 
(Case No. 104) belongs to that class of women who were in job 
mainly out of their love for being in job, 


Case No. 251: Mrs A.P. reported that when her husband became in- 
valid and the entire family was dependent on her income, there were 
still more frictions over financial matters, Her husband and in-laws 
felt that they were not being provided with money properly and also 
that she should hand over her earnings to them whereas though she 
did not mind supporting them, she did not like to give her salary to 
them. She admitted that whenever her husband or in-laws were rude 
or unkind to her, she troubled them a lot by not giving them enough 
money, as she wanted to be recognised as head of the family with com- 
plete freedom of managing her own income. This her husband could 
not tolerate and they had lots of frictions over this issue. She said that 
money matters, even when money was not actually insufficient, were 
the source of great unpleasantness in the family and created great marital 
tensions. 


Case No. 104: Mrs K.K. stated that she, being in a well-paid jab for 
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seven or eight years before marriage, was used to spending money 
generously and did not mind spending money on herself, her friends, 
and on living and eating well. Her husband who belonged to a poorer 
family was not only over-cautious in spending money but always nagged 
her for being uneconomical and spendthrift. This she could not tolerate, 
She said that he did not give her money for household expenditure even 
on her asking repeatedly for it and whenever he did give, he gave it 
with great irritation and annoyance and demanded that since she was 
drawing a handsome salary, she should meet the household expenses but 
of her own salary. She said she could not tolerate this, for she felt 
that he, as husband, should bear the household expenses and that she 
should not be asked to spend her pay on the household. On his 
demanding that her salary be spent on household and on his criticising 
her way of spending it, she said, they had lots of differences and disputes 
which added to her marital frustration and discord considerably. 


Husband's Being Excessively Stingy and the Wife’s Being Open- 
handed. A typical case of an unemployed wife, given below, re- 
presents such situations. 


Case No. 268: Mrs A.K. belonged to a well-to-do family; her father 
was in a coveted government job. She had had a comfortable child- 
hood and had been much cared for by her parents and the maid servants. 
She was sophisticated and was fastidious about her dress, place of living, 
and friends. 

Mrs A.K. reported that she had expected a luxurious life after marriage 
but she faced great disappointment in her married life because her 
husband, even though fairly rich, was stingy and troubled her a lot over 
money matters. She said, “The main troubles arose when I conceived 
and asked for money for medical check-up, vitamins, and for making 
preparation for the expected child. Every time I asked for money, my 
husband’s answer was—‘You better ask your moneyed father to give 
money for that.’ This made me furious and I did lose my temper with 
him.” After the birth of the child, she asked her husband to keep a 
maid servant for the child. He refused, saying that he could not afford 
that, but he added if her father could afford to pay for the maid 
servant, she could keep one, This made her extremely disappointed, 
for she being the only daughter of rich parents was not used to drudgery 
and with the small baby she had to do all the work herself without 
any help. 

While narrating other incidents of frictions over financial matters, she 
said that once when the supply of Ostermilk which she had ordered 
for the child came by V.P.P., her husband refused to take the delivery, 
saying that it was too expensive and that he could not afford it, Since 
she knew that he had money enough for his own drinks and outings, 
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she felt immensely annoyed about her husband’s attitude towards spend- 
ing money on her or on children, She reported, “Since I was used to 
spending money quite liberally and I had always believed that a wife 
had as much right to spend her husband’s money as he had, I could not 
stand this sort of meanness over money matters. So I decided to live 
away from him with my parents and to have my own job to enable me 
to live and bring up the children in the style I had always wished 
for.” t 


Case No. 142: Mrs U.T. was 42 years old. She was employed in a 
government service and was earning about Rs 700 per month. She was 
an M.A. she had been in service for the last 18 years and had been 
married for about 15 years, She was married to a person of her own 
caste who possessed the same educational qualification, held a similar 
job, and was of the same age as she, He was earning Rs 600 per 
month. They had two children of school-going age. She had been well- 
established in job when she got married to Mr U.T., who was her 
colleague, but the marriage did not work out well. 

Mrs U.T. remarked, “My husband is very thrifty. I earn to enhance 
the family income so that we can live well, but my husband insists on 
saving money for the future. Whenever I buy things he shouts and 
reproves me for not saving, I believe in living well and eating well 
and so I spend on certain items that I consider to be necessary for better 
living. He considers it a waste of money and criticises me. I felt that 
when I earn, I have a right to spend on certain items I consider necessary 


and so very often we have a dispute and exchange of hot words on 
money matters.” 


Husbands Being Spendthrift: The case of Mrs MS. exemplifies this 
situation among the employed wives. 


Case No. 209: Mrs M.S. said she was extremely irritated, for her 
husband had plenty of money to waste on taking his girl friends to 
restaurants and movies or to buy them presents. he also had enough 
money to drown himself in drinks but he never had money to pay off 
bills of sieci or for other necessary items of the household. He 
wanted to spend his wife’s income as well on entertainments, drinks, 
and clubs, whereas she was responsible and prudent in spending the 
money and nagged him for being a spendthrift for friends and extremely 
eet for her and the children. Right from the beginning they had 
quarrels over money matters and that created a lot of discord in her 
married and family life, 


Tension With In-Laws 
Forty-one per cent of those women who were maritally mal- 
adjusted prior to employment and 50 per cent of those who experi- 
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enced such disharmony while being in job, lived in nuclear fami- 
lies. The case-studies of working women of both these categories 
are given below to elucidate the various ways in which the inlaws 
interfered with the marital harmony of those women who had to 
live with them. 
Mother-in-Law's Ill-Treatment and Daughter-in-Law’s Intolerance 
' Towards It, The cases of women presented below exemplify the 
various types of unkind treatment of the mother-in-law. 
Over the Issue of Dowry. The case of Mrs G.A. is of an un- 
employed wife whereas Case No. 238 is that of an employed wife. 


Case No. 133: Mrs G.A. reported that her mother-in-law expected a lot 
of dowry from her parents and whatever she had brought with her was 
much below her mother-in-law’s expectations. Her behaviour towards Mrs 
G.A. was harsh, inconsiderate, and unkind, She always taunted her for 
bringing nothing as her dowry and complained that her marriage had been 
of no profit to them. Mrs G.A. stated, “As my parents were well-to-do, 
my mother-inJaw expected me to bring gifts from my parents every time 
I went to visit them. After some time she actually started demanding 
money in one form or the other from my parents and if what I brought 
fell short of her demands, she taunted me for being a burden on my 
husband and inlaws and made all kinds of complaints against me to 
my husband, And this multiplied friction between me and my husband 
as also between me and my in-laws.” 


Case No. 283: Thirty-eight-year-old Mrs V.A. was a lady doctor. She 
was working in a hospital on a salary of Rs 400 per month. She had 
been in service for 13 years, Her husband was also a medical doctor 
of about the same age as she. He was earning Rs 600 per month. 
They had been married for the last seven years and had two young 
children. For the last one year she had separated from her husband 
and was living at her parents’ place with her children. 

Mrs V.A. reported that her parents-inJaw wanted their son to marry 
a girl of a rich family so that they could get a large amount of money 
as dowry from which they could repay the loan they had taken for the 
marriage of their elder daughter. But since Mr V.A. married her for 
love and not for money and since he had obtained merely formal consent 
of his parents for marrying her. her parents-inlaw never liked her and 
always taunted her for not bringing dowry. ‘This hurt her very much 
and when she could not tolerate their taunts and sarcasm any longer, 
she retorted by saying that she was making a handsome addition to 
the family finances every month and that it was more than any daughter- 
in-law would have brought in dowry, And this, she said, created great 
unpleasantness in the family. She went on to say. “My mother inJaw 
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was so unkind and mean that even after the whole day's work in the 
hospital she could not stand my relaxing and resting at home for some 
time. Though she used to take my full pay from me, she did not have 
the consideration to spend even a small amount on me by way of 
getting eatables of my choice. Since I was working hard to earn, I 
sometimes felt disgusted with the attitude of my in-laws and asserted 
my privileges. My mother-in-law could not stand this, and so there 
used to happen bickerings and unpleasant scenes.” She added that she 
felt that since she was earning for her comfort and for her children and 
since neither she nor the children were getting anything in return 
except criticism, censure, and blame, she felt extremely annoyed and 
unhappy. What angered and distressed her most was that even her 
husband scolded her and accused her of being rude to his mother, not 
realising how unkind and inconsiderate his mother was to her. She 
said, “All this made it very difficult for me to adjust to my married and 
family life. I admit that I could not put up with the tyrannical and 
mean behaviour of my mother-in-law and so I often lost my temper and 
paid her back in her own coin. On this my parents-in-law tried to 
get me declared mad so that their son could marry again, Then the 
situation became unendurable and more so because my husband also be- 
came selfish and inconsiderate, So ultimately I separated from him 
and took my children to my parents’ place.” ` 


Demanding the Daughter-in-law To Do All Household Jobs 


Case No. 141: Mrs A.P. reported, “I had to live in a joint family after 
my marriage and my mother-in-law was very unkind to me. While I 
was expecting my first child, I was not even given enough food to eat 
and was made to do heavy manual labour. I was taunted a number of 
times for cating food worth more than the output of my manual work 
at home. I was extremely hurt and annoyed at this treatment and I 
shouted at them for being so unkind to me. This brought about un- 
happiness in our married life.” 


Case No. 129: Mrs P.M. was a 38-year-old woman with average looks 
and rather tense facial expression. She was an M.A, and was a govern- 
ment employee. She was drawing a salary of Rs 500 per month, She 
had been in job for the last 15 years. ‘She had been married for the 
last 11 years. Her husband was of the same age as she and was in a 
government service. He was drawing a salary of Rs 800 per month. 
She had two children. She was living separately with her children in 
the lower flat of the house in which her husband and in-laws were 
living. 

Mrs P.M. stated that as her husband was living with his parents, she 
also had to live with her in-laws. She felt that her parents-inlaw had 
agreed to their son’s marrying her mainly because of her earning capacity 
and that they were interested only in the money that she earned. 
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She went on to say that to make things worse, her mother-in-law 
wanted her to carry out all the household chores as a non-working wife 
could be expected to do, not realising that along with her job she could 
not do all that work also. She on the other hand, expected that since 
she was earning and contributing to the family income, she would be 
taken care of by the in-laws and that she would be given comfort and 
warmth at home. But her in-laws did not allow even her husband to 
give her any attention and even poisoned him against her. She said 
that she did not have any other serious complaint against her husband 
except that he did not have the courage to stop his mother’s unkind 
treatment and that he was very much under the undue influence of 
his mother. She stated, “I have been so much tortured that I would 
never let my in-laws have the satisfaction of getting their son married 
to someone else and so I will never take legal separation or divorce.” 


Over Daughter-in-Law’s Giving Birth To A Daughter 


Case No. 297: Mrs D.D. reported, “When I was expecting my first 
baby, my mother-in-law, instead of caring for me, snifted at me for 
being pregnant and when the baby girl was born I was treated badly. 
I was even abused for being incapable of producing a son and utter 
indifference was shown towards me and the child. This disappointed 
me very much and I too became indifferent and disrespectful towards 
them. I could not bear to continue to stay in the house where I was 
not treated like a human being.” 


Mother-in-Law or Sister-in-Law Being Too Possessive. The cases 
of women presented below illustrate the working of this situation. 


Case No. 45: While relating how her mother-in-law created frictions 
between her and her husband, Mrs A.C. said, “My mother-in-law did 
not like my husband's taking any interest in me. She would abuse me 
for being shameless if I went to my husband’s room to be with him 
and on some pretext or the other would call my husband away so that 
he could not be with me.” She further related, “My husband cared 
very much for his mother and would believe anything and everything 
that she said. Since she did not like me she started prejudicing my 
husband against me by telling him that I was vain and that I had been 
tude to her or that I did not care for my husband and that he should 
not care to listen to me and should do whatever pleased him, My 
husband believed her and was very harsh and unkind to me and we had 
serious conflicts on this account as well.” 


Case No. 121: Mrs K.V., an employed wife, said that to start with 
her husband was nice to her but it was mainly and almost solely on 
account of her mother-in-law that her married life became extremely 
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unhappy and frustrating. She continued to say that she got a son in 
the first year of her marriage. Her mother-in-law was very indifferent 
and inconsiderate to her during pregnancy and delivery and gave her 
the impression that she was interested only in the money that she 
earned, This annoyed her a lot. She went on to say that since she 
had her fulltime job and son to look after, she could not pay much 
attention to her mother-in-law and husband. On the contrary she 
desired and demanded their attention and care. Her mother-in-law could 
not tolerate this and gradually convinced her husband that she was too 
proud of her own earnings and of her better placed parents and that 
she was self-centred and did not care for either of them, 

While talking of how her mother-in-law’s being too possessive and 
how her husband’s being greatly under her influence created tension 
in her married life, she said, “My mother-in-law wanted to keep my 
husband away from me and so that he may not become attached to me, 
she made it a point to sleep in our bedroom. This irritated me immen- 
sely, but whenever I complained about this to my husband, he kept 
quiet and never asked his mother to sleep in a separate room. I was 
being deprived of even the satisfaction of sharing bed with my husband 
and that made me still more angry with my mother-in-law.” She further 
said, “My husband was so much under the influence of his mother 
that he could not say anything to her or in her presence even when 
I told him that she often abused me and accused me of being vain 
and selfish. He, on the contrary, took the side of his mother and did not 
listen to me at all and felt annoyed with me, as he thought that I was 
rude to his mother.” In course of time under the influence of his 
mother he became cold and indifferent towards her, She could not bear 
this situation and so she went away to her parents, stayed there for a 
year till some common friends intervened and got the differences patched 
up. But the attitude of her mother-in-law became more unkind and 
she did not let her husband even talk to her. She said that being 
economically independent and finding no satisfaction or comfort at her 
husband’s place, she separated from her husband and started living 
separately with her son. 


Case No. 203: Mrs M.B. was a 36-year-old lady-doctor with a Diploma 
in Medicine. She was earning Rs 800 per month, She had been 
working for the last 15 years with hardly any break, She had married 
13 years back. Her husband was also a medical practitioner and was 
almost of the same age as she. He was earning Rs 1,000 per month. 
Their marriage lasted only three years and since then she had been 
g ieparitely with her only daughter and was supporting herself and 

e child. 

She said, “I found that my sister-in-law intentionally did not givè 
my husband any time or occasion to be with me and always engaged 
him in conversation and took him along with herself whenever she had 
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to go ou for shopping or entertainment. She was all the time trying 
to create a rift between me and my husband. The result was that my 
husband became more and more cold and indifferent towards me.” 
Narrating another unpleasant incident she said that once when she 
was pregnant and feeling too weak and unwell to do any work, her 
sister-in-law asked her to wash a heap of dirty clothes. She refused to 
do so and said harsh and angry words to her, as she was much annoyed 
with her. On that her husband came rushing and gave her a beating 
for being rude to his sister. She could not tolerate that humiliating 
and inhuman treatment and so she left her husband’s house forthwith. 
She said that apart from other things it was on account of the mean, 
selfish, and possessive nature of her sister-inJaw that her married life 
had become miserable and a failure. 


Husband's in-Laws Being a Source of Marital Friction 


Case No. 31: Mrs M.C. was a school teacher, She was 34 and had passed 
Intermediate Examination. She had obtained a Diploma in Teaching. 
She was drawing approximately Rs 250 per month, Her husband was 
an M.A, He was in a government service and was drawing Rs 600 per 
month. He was only two years older than his wife. She had been in 
service for 15 years and had been married for ten years. She had two 
children of school-going age. 

Mrs M.C. reported that her mother had suffered a lot and her younger 
brothers and sisters and seen difficult. times even financially. As she 
was very much attached to them and they were living in the same town, 
she desired to visit them frequently and to do whatever little she could 
do for them by way of buying certain things for them. She had desired 
and even asked her husband to care for them. He not only did not 
pay them the attention and respect that she had expected him to pay 
but strongly objected to her visiting her people and her being much 
attached with her mother and with her siblings and shouted at her for 
spending money on them, He demanded that she should spend all her 
money, energies, and time only on him, on the family and on his own 
people. This, she said, she resented very much. She admitted, “I am 
not submissive and tolerant and my husband's checking me from going 
to my parents’ place annoyed me a lot and T made it a point to visit 
them frequently and to help them financially. All this created a lot 
of trouble between me and my husband.” 


Case No. 249: While speaking of the issues on which she and her 
husband could never come to an agreement Mrs B.G. said, “I am 
very much attached to my mother and on my insistence she comes and 
stays with me. I expect my husband to pay her due regard but on the 
contrary he cannot stand her and is very rude and impertinent to her. 
This not only hurts me but annoys me as well.” She, however, admitted 
that her mother was not polite or kind to him, Whenever he was a 
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little rude or inconsiderate to her, her mother intervened and snubbed 
her husband for being so, saying that he should not be rude to her 
daughter who was equally an earning member of the family and was 
economically independent. And this led to many conflicts between 
her and her husband who was greatly annoyed at his mother-in-law’s 
interferences in the relation between him and his wife. He asked her 
never to call her mother and not even to have any connection with 
her. She said, “After all I am also earning and I have the right to call 
and keep my mother at my house with me. Since I am not prepared 
to sever my connection with my mother as my husband demands, we 
have serious quarrels over this matter.” 


Husband’s Being Unkind, Inconsiderate, Non-Affectionate, Irres- 
ponsible, Rigid, and Unadjustable 

How husband’s being selfish, inconsiderate, unadaptable, 
irresponsible, and indifferent towards his wife affected the marital 
relations of wives who were not in employment when maladjust- 
ment took place, as well as of those who were in employment prior 
to experiencing frustration in their married life, has been amply 
demonstrated through cases of women given in detail in Chapters 
Three, Four, and Six. 


Unsatisfactory and Uncongenial Overall Living Environment 


Case No. 194: Mrs A.G., an unemployed wife, related how the very 
surroundings in which she had to live with her husband was frustrating 
as well as irritating for her. She said, “A few days after my- marriage 
I accompanied my husband to the place where he was posted. That 
was a small town which had a dull and dreadful atmosphere with no 
attractive social life. Then the house in which I had to live was small, 
dark, and unattractive with no modern facilities. On top of that I 
was supposed to remain in the house all the time. All this disappointed 
and depressed me immensely and I found it almost impossible to live 
i that environment and so I came away to my parents after a few 
ays. 


Case No. 225: Mrs H.M., an employed wife, said that she had been 
used to living all by herself independently before she got married. She 
was used to living in a reasonably big bungalow right from the begin- 
ning, as her father was well-to-do. Later on when she herself started 
earning and became economically independent, she lived alone and had 
a well-furnished quarter with an efficient maid servant to do her work. 
After marriage she had to live at her parents-in-law’s house with her 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, younger brothers.in-law, and younger sisters- 
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inlaw. They all were living in a very small house, There was a lot of 
noise and crowd in the house. So in these odd circumstances, she said 
that she found it annoying and irritating to be forced to live there. 
The uncongenial circumstances in which she had to live along with 
her inconsiderate and indifferent husband made her irritable and com- 
pletely frustrated in her married life. 


Attainment Falling Short of Expectations, The case of Mrs A.K. 
and her report emphasize her disappointments and frustration in 
finding her post marital circumstances much below her expectations. 


Case No. 268: After completing her medical studies Mrs A.K. took up 
a job simply to while away the time till she got married. She had 
always dreamt of having a well-to-do, cultured, and refined husband, 
and a well-furnished and beautifully decorated house with a host of 
servants and abundant money to spend lavishly on herself and to bring 
up her children luxuriously. She had hoped to enjoy an aristocratic 
life after marriage and had cherished to be a very well-loved as well as 
a loving wife and an ideal mother of ideal children, She had dreamed 
that she would give her children the best education in the best schools 
and that she would be the proud mother of well-disciplined, well-dressed, 
and well-fed children. In her plan of life, money was a thing of great 
importance and indispensable for making life worth living. She was 
quite conscious of her good looks as well as of the riches of her father. 
While she was in job, she met a man who was handsome and well- 
built and who belonged to a family presumed to be very rich, He 
held a good job, He had an expensive and big car and he wore nice 
clothes. He was smart, well-behaved, and artistocratic in his demeanour. 
She became friendly with him and got married to him with the whole- 
hearted consent of her parents. As she was never keen to be a career 
woman and was working only to keep herself occupied, and as she 
had high hopes that her married life would be very happy and harmoni- 
Ous, she left the job and got married. “After marriage,” she reported, 
“the circumstances in which I had to live—tight from the rather un- 
comfortable and poorly decorated house in which I had to live to the 
most stingy, inconsiderate and unrefined husband with whom I was to 
spend my life—were so shockingly below my expectation that I felt 
greatly frustrated and badly cheated by my own judgement of my 
husband before marriage.” 


Long, Strenuous, Unsuitable Working Hours—Uncongenial Work 
Environment—Absence of Any Satisfactory Arrangement For Look- 
ing After The Children During Her Absence—Non-Availability of 
Satisfactory Domestic Help And Her Having To Do All Household 
Work Herself. 
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Case No. 116: Mrs R.P. was a government employee. She was working 
as a clerk in a government office and was caring Rs 250 per month. 
She was 35 and was a graduate, Her husband was a Law graduate and 
was only two years older than she was. He too was a government 
employee and was earning approximately Rs 400 per month. She had 
two daughters. She had been married for the last 11 years and had 
been in service for 16 years with a break of a few months when she 
had to leave her job on account of her confinement. 

Mrs R.P. reported that her working hours were long and her office 
being far away from her house, it took her quite some time to reach the 
office and to be back home. Her job was also uninteresting, unsatisfying, 
and tiring, Her boss, she said, was quite unreasonable and often gave 
her so much work for typing just before it was time for her to come 
back home that she often got delayed in the office and felt very irritable. 
Then the buses took so much time that it was generally very late when 
she reached home. She felt too tired to carry out her household respon- 
sibilities on reaching home. Wheri she was asked to do all household 
chores along with looking after the children she lost her temper and 
was rude to her husband and in-laws. All these circumstances, she said, 
made the atmosphere of the house so unpleasant and oppressive that 
but»tor the children she did not feel like going there. 

She continued to say that when children were very young, she often 
felt disturbed at leaving them in the care of her mother-in-law who 
neglected them. This, she said, she had to do, for she could not afford 
to keep a maid-servant. Since she had to be in service because of the 
economic necessity and since she found the environment both at home 
and in the office quite annoying and disappointing, she was disgruntled 
and had become irritable and so picked quarrels with her husband and 
in-laws. All these things, she said, made her married and family life 
unhappy and disharmonious. i 


Case No. 142: Mrs U.T. stated that apart from her having long and 
strenuous working hours in the office, her working hours did not suit 
anyone in the family—neither her children nor her husband. She had 
to leave the house for the office earlier than her husband did and 
reached back home later than her husband did. She felt guilty of 
having to leave her children during her absence in the care of a maid- 
servant who was not trained enough to look after them well. ‘This, she 
said, made her worry a lot about her children while at work and did 
not allow her to work in peace and without tension. In the office, she 
said, her boss was inconsiderate and flirtatious and so she felt greatly 
disturbed. But in spite of the undesirable behaviour of the boss she 
could not be rude and disrespectful to him, lest her job prospects might 
be affected adversely: She had to tolerate some of his undesirable 
behaviour because she did not want to lose her job. All these things 
often made her irritable specially because she could not share all these 
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worries and tensions with her husband who was too selfish and too 
preoccupied with his own outdoor imterests and enjoyment to listen to 
and realise her difficulties, and so she was greatly frustrated in her 
married life, 


Covert Circumstances 


The covert circumstances refer to the wife’s own emotional and physi- 
cal health as well as her personality traits. It also includes absence 
or presence of such capabilities in her as efficiency in household 
jobs, ability to do systematic and planned working and ability to 
improve or mould the external environment to suit the convenience 
and satisfaction of both the husband and wife. 


Emotional Immaturity 

In case-studies given in detail in Chapter Three it is found that 
the wife was easily frustrated. Trivial differences between her and 
her husband would not only depress her but would frustrate her 
immensely. She was easily hurt and worried a lot over humiliating 
experiences and would often feel just miserable. In other cases 
of maritally maladjusted women also, emotional immaturity with 
a tendency to feel easily agitated, tense and offended was observed 
among both or either of the spouses. So, wife’s emotional imma- 
turity was found to be detrimental to marital adjustment. 


Wife's Lack of Adaptability and Tolerance—Absence of Sacrificing 
Spirit 

The incidents of the married life of working women—employed 
as well as unemployed before experiencing maladjustment in mar- 
tied life—and their own admissions go to show how their inability 
to adapt and adjust to the changed circumstances and their intole- 
rance towards their husband’s personality traits and needs and 
towards circumstantial drawbacks along with their lack of a sacrific- 
ing spirit affected adversely their adjustment in married life. 


Wife’ s Lacking The Ability To Run The House Efficiently, Lacking 
Interest And Pride In Household Jobs 

In Case-Studies No. 194, 164, 162, 132, and 227 the unemployed 
wives reported that they were not interested in household jobs. 
From what they said about their husband’s complaints against 
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them it can reasonably be gathered that those women who are not 
efficient in household jobs, and who do not take pride and interest 
in their role as a wife and housewife and consider work in the 
kitchen and in the house as inferior type of work, feel irritated 
and offended when they have to do these jobs and when they are 
criticised by their husbands for being inefficient. And the conflict 
over this issue between them and their husbands becomes a source 
of marital discord. 


Wife’s Lacking Stamina Or Efficiency And System In Her Way Of 
Performing Her Dual Role Successfully 

The cases given below illustrate how the employed wife's lack of 
systematic planning in carrying out her duties created marital 
tensions. 


Case No. 116: Mrs R.P. reported that her husband always taunted her 
for being uneconomical and inefficient. Her mother-in-law nagged her for 
lacking the ability to complete her work quickly and efficiently. She 
said, “I do admit I am not efficient in carrying out my duties at home, 
I don’t know the method by which work can be completed in less 
time and with less fatigue, I do find myself incapable of combining my 
houschold work with duties of my job satisfactorily and without exhaus- 
tion. This makes me irritable and I grudge and grumble. My husband 
and in-laws cannot stand this and we do have quarrels over this.” 


Case No. 31: Mrs M.C. stated, “I am not good at household jobs and 
I find it a great burden to carry out these jobs. At school where I teach 
I always find myself overburdened with work. I feel these jobs are 
never-ending and I`never find time to relax.” On asking, she admitted 
that she had no set method or system of working. She also 
said that she did not keep good health and that she got exhausted 
soon, These circumstances, she said, created tensions in her married 
life as her husband wanted efticicucy in household jobs and also that 
she should attend to his personal needs and she always felt too tired 
and over-worked to satisfy his demands. Her inability to carry out her 
dual duties—of home and work—satisfactorily, efficiently, and speedily 
made her and her husband irritable and created multiple frictions in 
her married life. 

PATTERNS Or WELL-ADJUSTED MARRIAGES e 

Overt Circumstances 


Absence of Financial Tensions 
No one out of the unemployed wives reported having frictions 
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between her and her husband over money matters. Even in cases 
where husband's income was small to start with, they did not have 
much difficulty on this account, for both husband and wife had 
simple habits. Most of the wives of this group reported that they 
and their husbands were most of the time in agreement with each 
other as to how the money had to be spent. Sixty per cent of those 
working women who became maritally well-adjusted after em- 
ployment reported that they did not have to face much difficulty 
owing to the deficiency of finances and 45 per cent of them said 
that they were quite comfortable and had sufficient material ameni- 
ties and that this circumstance had significantly contributed to their 
marital happiness and harmony. 


Financial Difficulties but Spouse’s Adjustment to Such Situations 

Financially speaking, it was found that the maritally maladjusted 
wives were not the only ones who had financial difficulties. Even 
a fairly large number of the well-adjusted wives too had to face 
financial problems. 

Forty-two per cent of the cases reported having faced at one 
time or the other or still facing some hardship in their married and 
family life due to deficiency of income. But how in spite of the 
financial stringency they were able to achieve harmony in their 
married life by accepting the situation and solving their financial 
problems one way or the other has been amply illustrated by the 
cases presented and analysed in Chapters Nine and Ten. 


Absence of In-Laws Problems 

Living in Nuclear Family. Sixty per cent of those welladjusted 
wives who took up jobs only after achieving marital adjustment and 
sixty-five per cent of those who experienced well-adjustment after 
employment reported that they were living in nuclear families. And 
their living in nuclear families, according to their reports as also 
according to the study of their marital histories, proved to be a 
congenial circumstance for achieving marital harmony. 

-Laws Kind and Considerate. Seventy per cent of those work- 
ing women who had achieved marital harmony before getting into 
employment and eighty per cent of those who experienced it after 
employment reported having no inlaw problems as the in-laws, 
if they were there, were kind and considerate. The statement given 
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below, typifies the feelings of maritally well-adjusted employed 
wives with regard to the treatment of their in-laws. 


Case No. 107: In connection with the behaviour of her in-laws with 
whom she had been living after getting married, Mrs K.B. said, “My 
parents-in-law have been kind and considerate to me. My mother-in-law 
realises that I have to work in the office the whole day and so she does 
not insist on my doing the household chores. She, on the contrary, 
runs the house herself and she does it with efficiency and looks after 
my children with affection and care during my absence. I have no wor- 
ties on that account. I, on my own, help her with household chores 
whenever I am free or in a mood to do so, but I am not burdened with 
any major responsibility of the house and I never interfere in the way 
my mother-in-law runs the house. My father-in-law also is considerate 
and he wants me to have proper rest after the long hours of work that 
I put in at the office. My husband is helpful and affectionate. In this 
way the atmosphere of the house is warm and comfortable and I find 
it satisfying and rewarding to be able to carry out my job obligations and 
duties of married life quite happily and satisfactorily.” 


Problems Created by In-Laws but Wife’s Handling Such 
Situations Adequately 

Case-study of Mrs H. (Case-Study No. 155) presented and ana- 
lysed in Chapter Four shows how even the unkind and inconsiderate 
treatment of her mother-in-law could not create marital tensions 
mainly because of Mrs. H.'s tolerance and because of her ability 
to find a solution of frictions by affectionately making her husband 


to live separately with her and the child away from her in- 
ws. 


fee Being Affectionate, Considerate, Responsible, and 

It has been amply exemplified, through the incidents and ac- 
counts of the married life of working women discussed in detail in 
Chapters Three and Four as also through the study of other cases 
of women of both categories, how the genial overt circumstance of 
having affectionate, considerate, responsible, and adjustable ħùs- 
band facilitates in establishing adjustment in married life. 


Conditions After Marriage Satisfactory and Comfortable 
The case of the unemployed wife given below illustrates how 
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harmony in married life is facilitated if the environment in which 
the wife has to live after marriage is to her satisfaction, 


Case No. 5: Mrs B.D. was a stout woman of medium height and average 
looks. She had a cheerful and bright expression on her face. She was 
32 years old. She was a graduate and was employed as a teacher on a 
salary of Rs 200 per month. Her husband was in a government service 
drawing a salary of Rs 350 per month. He was six years senior to her 
in age. She had been married for ten years and had been in job for eight 
years with a break of six after her marriage. Her husband belonged to a 
different province, but was of the same caste, 

She had been working before marriage out of economic necessity, 
for she wanted to have higher education which her parents could not 
afford, She related that she had resigned her job after her marriage in 
order to be with her husband. She said, “I thoroughly enjoyed six years 
after my marriage—receiving lot of affection from my husband, having 
children, looking after my husband, home, and children—as the condi- 
tions in which I had to live after marriage were to my liking and satisfac- 
tion. After I had settled down nicely in my married life, and when my 
youngest child grew up to be of school-going age, I had plenty of spare 
time in spite of all the house work that I had to do. So I started work- 
ing and we feel satisfied about my being in job. 


Attainment More Than Expectations. How a wife’s getting more 
marital and non-material comforts and satisfaction after her marriage 
than what she was used to having or had expected to get before 
getting married contributed towards her marital harmony and happi- 
ness is illustrated by the case of Mrs N. M. presented below. 


Case No. 117: While talking of the atmosphere of her parental house, 
Mr N.M. said that her father ill-treated her mother and did not care for 
her. He was dominating and insulting and her mother felt miserable. Hav- 
ing been brought up in such an atmosphere, Mrs N.M. had not had 
great expectations from marriage, She had not had dreams of getting 
much consideration, affection, and respect from her husband's place. She, 
on the contrary, believed that even after marriage she would have to 
put up with economic insufficiency and she would continue to do the 
household chores along with her job, to which life she had become used, 
“But,” she said, “much to my surprise and gratification I got more com- 
fort and more affection and consideration from my husband than my 


expectations. So I am always more eager and particular to maintain 
marital harmony.” 


Job Not Strenuous—Job-Environment Satisfactory—Working Hours 
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Suitable For Family—Proper Arrangement To Look After The 
Children During Her Absence—Household Chores Not Too Heavy 


Case No. 122: Mrs S.T. reported that though she had to do her job 
and the household work all by herself, she did not find it difficult to 
do that, for she had been very much used to doing household chores 
along with her job even at her mother’s place before marriage. After 
the child was born, she had no worry about his looking after, as her 
mother, who lived nearby, looked after the child in her absence. She 
used to leave the child with her mother before coming to her office and 
picked him on her return from work. Her working hours, she said, 
' were sufficiently long, yet they were not unsuitable to her husband. 
She added, “I leave the house for my job after an hour of my husband’s 
leaving for his office and before I leave I finish the household chores in 
the morning. I return much earlier than my husband does and so I 
finish the evening work of the house before he comes back. So my 
husband does not feel my absence and I am always there to attend to 
his needs. My colleagues at office are kind and obliging and so I do 
not have much difficulty in discharging my duties there and whenever 
my husband or I or children are not too well, my bosses grant me leave 
and so I am able to spend more time at home. All this, along with my 
and my husband's simple habits of eating and living and with his co- 
operation never makes me find my job interfering with my duties towards 
my husband and home. My husband does not mind occasional inconve- 
niences caused on account of my being in job, and I carry out both my 
job and household duties happily and enjoy a harmonious married life.” 


Of the maritally well-adjusted employed wives of the second and 
third classes, 85 per cent had either domestic servant or in-laws or 
both who carried out the household jobs. They did not have heavy 
duties to carry out at home and thus they did not feel any strain in 
combining their married life with their jobs. Their being out at work 
did not affect adversely the running of the house or the looking 
after of other members of the family. Those wives who were in 
jobs mainly out of love of profession, had sufficient money and en- 
joyed comfortable living. They could devote a lot of time to their 
jobs or profession and their being away from home did not inter- 
fere with the running of the house. Case No. 241 given below re 
presents women of this class. 


Case No. 241: Mrs S.A. said that to her, marriage only meant her hus- 
band’s joining her at her residence which was spacious, well-furnished, 
and comfortable in all respects. She had a good servant and maid to do 
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all kind of jobs. Her husband, she added, was a highly placed official in 
judiciary and that his income was quite handsome. She herself had 
been working since before her mariage. After marriage her husband, 
along with his personal servant, came over to her place. So even after 
marriage she did not have to do more work than what she had been 
doing before marriage. Her place of work was very close to her residence 
and her working hours were much shorter than those of her husband. She 
used to leave for her job an hour later than her husband did and she used 
to come back home two hours earlier than the husband returned, So 
she was able to relax for a while and to feel quite fresh and cheerful when 
her husband returned and she used to receive him with a warm welcome. 
She used to see that all his demands were satisfied and all his needs 
attended to. At times when the cook would be absent, she did the 
cooking on the electrical cooking range and other gadgets. They had 
no child and so had no added responsibility on that account. With a 
comfortable home to live in and a congenial place to work at and a 
satisfying job to keep her engaged, she said, she found it very gratifying 
to combine her vocation with her married life. 


Covert Circumstances 


Emotional Maturity of the Wife 

Case-Studies of working women, given in detail in Chapters 
Three and Four, depict that even difficult situations and differ- 
ences between husband and wife with reference to interests and 
temperaments can be overcome and can be prevented from becom- 
ing detrimental to marital harmony, if the wife is emotionally 
mature. 


Wife’s Ability To Adjust, Tolerate, And Sacrifice Her Personal In- 
terests For The Happiness of the Family 

The incidents and accounts recorded in case-studies presented 
and discussed in detail in Chapters Three and Four confirm that 
the adaptability on the part of husband and wife, particularly on 
the part of the wife, goes a long way in bringing about accord 
and adjustment in marriage. 


Wife’s Ability to Run the House Efficiently and Her Taking Pride 
in Housewife’s Role 

In Case-Studies Nos. 60 and 144, given in detail in Chapter 
Three as also in other case-studies of those maritally well-adjusted 
women who were so adjusted in their marriages prior to their 
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employment, it was observed that women in these cases were very 
efficient in running the household smoothly and they took pride 
in their role of housewife and carried out all kinds of household 
chores happily. 


Wife's Having Stamina and Efficient and Systematic Method of 
Carrying Out Her Dual Role Satisfactorily 


Case No. 108: Twenty-eight-year-old Mrs P. T. was a clerk in a gov- 
ernment office on a salary of Rs 300 per month. She was married to 
a clerk having an income of Rs 400 per month. He was five years 
senior to her in age, She had been in job for ten years and had been 
married for four years. She had two children. 

Mrs P. T. stated that her husband always appreciated her being very 
efficient in household jobs and her being able to carry out happily all 
her duties at home along with her job. She said that she had always 
had a set routine to carry out her duties at home as well as at work 
when children were very young. She used to get up earlier than her 
husband and children did and prepared food for them, After feeding 
them and attending to their other needs, she prepared breakfast and 
packed lunch for her husband and herself. On her way to her office, 
she left her children with her mother and on her way back she picked 
them up. On reaching home she would prepare evening tea and snacks 
with help of her husband. After some time she attended to the child- 
ten’s odd jobs, Her husband helped her in looking after the children 
while she prepared evening meals which she said did not take her long 
to do. On Sundays or holidays she did laundry and ironing. “With 
this set routine,” she said, “I usually do not find it difficult to carry 
out household responsibilities along with my job. I have great capacity 
for hard labour and much stamina to work. I finish my work in the 
office quickly and never leave any work pending for the next day. My 
working in the office for the whole day does not render me unable to 
carry out my work at home and I seldom feel too fatigued to carry 
out my household duties. I do not find it strenuous or difficult to 
combine my job with my married life and I carry out my duties both 
at work and at home efficiently and satisfactorily, And this makes me 
and my husband feel very happy and satisfied. But number of times 
I feel unhappy at not being able to devote as much time and attention 
to my husband and children as I would like to do. Children also at 
times feel my long absence from the house.” 


Ovenview 


According to the responses of the 300 working women constituting 
the entire sample, only 11 per cent of them complained that in- 
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sufficient income “had done most to make their married life un- 
happy,” whereas 26 per cent reported that insufficient income “had 
made their married life less happy than it should have been.” That 
the circumstance of financial scarcity or sufficiency, in itself did 
not affect marital adjustment is also indicated by the small differ- 
ence that was found in their recurrence among the well-adjusted 
and maladjusted working women of both the categories. That the 
presence or absence of frequent frictions over money matters 
proved deleterious or beneficial for marital accord is supported by 
the statistical data.® In 50 per cent and 35 per cent cases respectively 
of maladjusted and well-adjusted employed wives and 59 per cent 
and 40 per cent of those who were maladjusted or adjusted prior 
to employment, in-laws living with them, as such, did not create 
much tensions in the family, That it was created by the circum- 
stances of in-laws being interfering, unkind, and inconsiderate is 
indicated by the fact that of those cases in which in-laws of either 
spouse were found to be so, 75 per cent were found to be mal- 
adjusted. 

Statistical data reveal that the circumstance of employed wife’s 
working hours being long was not essentially related to marital 
maladjustment. Case-data indicate that it was not so much the 
fact of wife’s working hours being long that proved detrimental to 
marital harmony but the unsuitability of her working hours to other 
members of the family, absence of satisfactory arrangement to 
look after the children during her absence, absence of satisfactory 
domestic help or other persons to carry out household jobs, her 
being of weak health and her feeling tired and exhausted ater her 
working hours at job. 

Eighty-four per cent of the maritally well-adjusted working wives 
reported that they had a set routine. Their statements make it 
clear that those who had a systematic way of carrying out their 
duties, seldom found themselves short of time and in the midst of 
continuous and constant rush. And they could carry out, mainly 
with their own efforts and planning, their duties both at home and 
at job happily and efficiently. That wife’s being systematic was 
found to be associated with marital well-adjustment is indicated 


* For statistical treatment of the data see author’s unabridged volume 1970, pp. 
301-2, and Appendixes 6, D and E. 
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by the statistical data, according to which, of those wives who 

said that they were systematic, 82 per cent were found to be © 
maritally well-adjusted. This finding is in agreement with the — 
observations of Jephcott, Seear and Smith. They write: “The 

wife who went out to work was compelled to plan her activities 
most carefully, and to stick to her plan whether she felt like it 
or not. In the last analysis, it was her own self-discipline and 
the sacrifice of her own leisure that enabled her to fulfil the dual 
role” (Jephcott, Seear and Smith, 1962, p. 168). That the wife’s 
being methodical proved to be a favourable personality trait for 


marital harmony is in agreement with Terman’s findings according — 


to which “methodical” was found to be a favourable personality trait 
of women (Terman, 1938), 


It was interesting to note that it was not only the covert circum- A 


stance of her ability to carry out satisfactorily the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of her job or her having job satisfaction as such that 
was found to be so much associated with marital well-adjustment 
as it was her ability to carry out her household duties and respon- 
sibilities happily and satisfactorily and more so, her ability to com- — 

bine her two roles and carry out her dual role successfully and 
satisfactorily. Overt and covert factors that contributed towards 
her ability to do so have been analysed at length with apt illustra- 


tions from the cases of working women presented throughout in 
this study. 


J 


Chapter Nine 


Husband-Wife Role 
And Status 


In nDl society, which has been tradition-directed for several 
centuries, the hold of tradition is still strong over a large part 
of society. Though the traditional conceptions regard- 
ing the status and role of husband and wife are slowly changing 
in contemporary Indian society, the tradition-oriented conceptions 
still largely prevail. Traditionally, a married woman’s world is her 
home and she is primarily required to look after the welfare of 
her husband, her progeny, and other members of the family, if any, 
and the husband’s task is to assume full responsibility of making ade- 
quate arrangements for the provision and protection of the family. 
While the sphere of the wife has been strictly limited and confined 
to the home under the protection of man, the husband’s field of acti- 
vity is largely outside of the home. 

In the social structure of the tradition-oriented family, the typi- 
cal pattern of husband-wife relationship is: “male dominance and 
female dependence.” The husband enjoys the superior position 
over the wife and the major decision-making roles are mostly the 
domain of the husband. The wife tacitly accepts a subservient 
position in the family and her role in the domestic sphere remains 
complementary. Meeting the expectations and obligations corres- 
ponding to her various statuses within the fold of the family—nu- 
clear, nuclear with adhesion or joint—largely occupies her routine. 
With the assumption of the additional role—working woman's role— 
outside her home and with the achievement of a new status as a 
working woman, she has enlarged her “status-set.” The new status 
involves a fresh array of expectations from those constituting the 
“role-set” of the incumbent. The “work-role” on the one hand brings 
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the wife out of the limited sphere of home, and on the other makes 
continuous demands on her time and energy. In doing so some 
of the expectations of the members of her original “role-set” are 
liable to be left unfulfilled. 

With this addition in roles and statuses, there is liable to be a 
change in her actual performance as also in her attitude and ex- 
pectations with regard to her husband’s and her own role-set and 
status-set in the family. This may necessitate a readjustment in 
the already existing complex of “role-sets” of each person’s tradi- 
tionally assigned “status-set.” She may experience marital frustra- 
tion and disappointment, if the members of her “role-set” do not 
simultaneously make necessary modifications in their expectation- 
complex. 

In order to study marital adjustment of the working women in 
the background of this externally changed marital situation, it is 
necessary to investigate the attitudes and expectations of the 
spouses vis-a-vis one another and to discover whether a balancing 
has been done in them to accommodate the new pattern of hus- 
band-wife role expectations from and attitudes towards each other’s 
role and status in the family. 

As the educated women of today living in urban areas whether 
employed or not are liable to develop a marked tendency to be- 
come extraordinarily conscious of their individuality and individual 
status and are prone to have developed egos, the factor of the at- 
titudes of spouses towards each other’s role and status might be 
of considerable importance for marital harmony or disharmony. 


PATTERNS OF MALADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


Wife’s Intolerant Attitude Towards Hushand’s Typically 
Conservative and Conventional Attitude with .. 
Regard to Wife’s Role and Status 


Case No. 194: Mrs A.G. was discussing the areas of friction when she 
pointed out that her husband’s ideas and attitudes were too conser- 
vative and traditional and as such were extremely incompatible with those 
of hers. She said, “My husband expected me to remain in the house 
all the time and to cook, clean, and sweep the house. All this I detested 
to do, more so when I was dictated to do that.” She complained that 
her husband would never take her out for entertainment or outing, 
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for he believed that outing was meant only for men and that women’s 
place was in the house. She said, “I felt frustrated when I came to 
know that according to his ideas a wife should remain within the four 
walls of the house all the time. On the other hand, I believe that the 
wife has an equal right to have social life and that there is nothing 
wrong in her accompanying her husband for outings and entertainments.” 

While speaking about her husband’s air of superiority, which she 
greatly resented, she stated, “My husband came to me only when he 
wanted to cohabit with me and even at that time he would want to 
assert his superiority as a husband. I revolted against his high and 
mighty attitude and often I did not let him have his sexual satisfaction. 
This annoyed him a lot and so we used to have serious frictions over 
it’ Further she stated that the attitude of her husband was that of a 
typical conservative husband. He treated her as an inferior being who, 
he thought, was meant only to serve him and his relatives. 

She said, “My husband could not stand any expression of my indi- 
vidual likes, dislikes, wants, or desires. He was domineering and aggres- 
sive and wanted me to obey his commands without demur. This, 
could not tolerate, for to my mind a husband has no right to domi- 
nate over the wife who is an equal partner in marriage, having equal 
rights and equal privileges. I could not stand him and hated him for 
his arrogant attitude towards me.” 


Wife’s Resentment Against Husband’s Looking Down Upon Her 

The following case of an unemployed wife exemplifies marital 
discord that is caused by the husband's treating his wife as very 
much inferior to him and by looking down upon her as a person of no 
consequence. 


Case No. 32: Mrs A.F. complained that what was most hurting to 
her was her husband’s giving her no better status than that of a maid 
servant. He wanted and expected her to serve him as her lord and 
master and attend to his mother and to dance attendance on his bro- 
ther’s wife also, with whom he was very much attached, What in- 
furiated her most was that she had to serve her husband's girl students 
with tea and other eatables not as his wife but like a maid-servant, for 
she was never introduced to them as his wife, Relating an incident, 
she said, “I came to know that I was considered to be a maid- 
servant when, one day, at tea time while I was serving tea, my husband 
went in and the girl student asked me as to how I was related to him. 
When I told her that I was his wife, she was taken aback, for, she said, 
she had been given the impression by my husband that I was a maid- 
ier of the house, I felt extremely humiliated and angered to hear 

to- 

Further she related that her husband always looked upon her as very 
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much inferior to him in every respect, specially in intellect. She said 
that whenever she took any interest in his academic work and expressed 
her keenness to study further, he snubbed her by saying that she was 
too great a dullard to study further. Her pride was deeply hurt at her 
husband’s looking down upon her like that, for she had always be- 
lieved that a husband should respect his wife and treat her as a com- 
panion. She pointed out that they used to have quarrels frequently 
on his treating her as an inferior person and her asserting her right to 
be respected as an equal. 

Just to prove her capabilities she took to studies even against her 
husband's wishes and on completion of studies she took up a well-paid 
job in order to establish a status equal to that of her husband, and to 
be on her own economically. 


Wife Expecting or Demanding to be Treated At Par with the 
Husband and to be Given Due Respects as an Equal and Husband's 
Not Doing So 


Case No. 203: Mrs M.B. reported that as she was making financial 
contribution to the family, she expected to have a status equal to that 
of her husband in the family. This she was being denied right from 
the beginning of her married life. She remarked, “My husband and in- 
laws not only denied me the status of importance in the family but look- 
ed down upon me and treated me like a servant of the house, All 
this I could not stand,” She said that she simply hated her husband’s 
commanding her, insisting on being respected with consideration as an 
earning member, who should be asked with due courtesy and considera- 
tion to do certain things rather than being ordered to do so. Her 
husband, on the other hand, wanted her to carry out his orders with- 
out question and to do exactly what he wanted her to do, considering 
his word to be law in the family. She said that he was not even pre- 
pared to discuss and always said, “This will be done whether you like 
it or not.” She said that her husband was brought up in an atmos- 
phere where the wife was treated as someone inferior to the husband and 
as one whose foremost duty was to carry out her husband’s and in-law’s 
demands. So, she said, he also treated her as someone very inferior only 
because she was his wife and commanded her to attend to his comforts and 
those of his parents. She said that she, on the other hand, considered 
herself to be of equal importance and position as her husband. 

This high-handed attitude and dogmatic behaviour was sickening to 
her because she said that she was not used to that type of behaviour 
at all and was brought up in a family where male members never domi- 
nated over the female members of the family. Since she had been in 
job for a few years before getting married and had been leading an 
independent life, she was not used to criticism or being commanded 
by others. She retaliated against her husband’s authoritarian commands 
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also because she believed in the relationship of co-partnership between 
husband and wife. She said that after some time she became rude and 
impertinent to him as a reaction against such treatment of his and de- 
manded to be treated as a human being of equal worth. This her hus- 
band and parents-inlaw resented vehemently and as a consequence 
serious marital frictions used to take place in her family and conjugal 
relationship, 


Clash Between Spouses Over Each Other's 
Duties and Responsibilities 


An example, representative of the friction-pattern involved in 
marital relationship of women maladjusted prior to employment, is 
presented below: 


Case No. 268: Narrating an incident to illustrate her husband's attitude 
of complete unconcern and indifference towards his duties with regard 
to her and the child, Mrs A.K. said, “Once when my husband was 
reading the newspaper in his room, our little daughter was crawling on 
the nearby bed, she fell down and started crying loudly. He did not 
even bother to look at her. When I heard her cry, I came running 
fiom the adjoining room and found the child lying on the floor and 
bleeding in the forehead. I shouted at my husband for being so un- 
feeling and indifferent as not to even look at the child when she was 
bleeding and crying. He kept mum for some time and then said, ‘It 
is your job and responsibility and not mine.’ This remark hurt me and 
infuriated me immensely. T believe that looking after the children is as 
much the responsibility of the husband as of the wife. So I could 
not contain myself and with great indignation I accused him of being 
utterly selfish and irresponsible.” She pointed out that what pained 
and angered her most was her husband’s putting the burden of all house- 
hold responsibilities exclusively on her and his not paying her and the 
child the attention and consideration. which she believed a husband 
should give to his wife and children. 


Wife’s Expecting or Demanding of Husband to Share Household 
Chores and Responsibilities and Husband's Refusing To Do So 

A few representative cases of employed wives given below 
illustrate how marital discord takes place in such situations. 


Case No. 31: After marriage Mrs M.C. was asked by her husband to 
continue with her job because of financial necessity. She did not mind 
continuing with her job, but, she said, she resented her husband’s 
expecting and demanding that she should carry out all the household 
duties single-handed along with her job. After children were born, she 
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felt irritated at her husband’s not helping her at all in looking after the 
children or in carrying out other domestic work. She reported that even 
on occasions when she was working in the kitchen and the child was 
crying and needed attendance, her husband would not keep the child 
occupied or give him something to eat and would not try to look after 
him. Instead he would expect her to leave the kitchen work and attend 
to the child. At times even when she was getting late to go to the 
school after finishing the household job and had no time, he would not 
help her in getting the children ready or in dropping the children with 
her mother on his way to office, She said that he flatly refused to help 
her in washing the clothes or ironing them or even in making beds. 
This irritated her a lot. On her demanding his help in lieu of her 
sharing his financial responsibility which to her mind was primarily his 
duty, he would simply shout at her and say that economic independence 
had made her impertinent enough to demand his help in carrying out 
household chores. 

She went on to say, “When I work only to add to the family income, 
I naturally desire and expect my husband to help me in carrying out 
household responsibilities. I want him to share responsibilties of home 
and children with me. But when he asks me to do everything single- 
handed without any help and says that all that is my sole responsibilities, 
not considering the fact that I am employed and do not have much 
time and energy after the long working hours of my job to attend to 
each and every thing at home without his help, I lose my temper.” She 
informed that there used to be distressing quarrels between her and her 
husband over this issue and that on this account she was very unhappy 
in her married life. 


Case No. 170: Mrs TS. reported that even when her husband had 
been rendered jobless owing to the partition of the country and used to 
stay at home the whole day, he used to demand that she should rush 
home from the place of her work to look to the needs of the children. 
She stated, “Since my husband used to stay at home all the time and 
was not making efforts to share the responsibility of supporting the 
family, I expected him to, at least, look after the young children, 
especially when I was working to support him, the children and myself. 
His remaining absent or idling or sleeping most of the time and refusing 
to help me with the domestic duties and on the contrary making 
excessive demands on my time and attention made me furious and so 
I did not pay him any attention, I, on my part, was neither well con- 
versant with the household jobs nor used to doing them. So I found 
it irksome to carry out household jobs all by myself and I demanded 
that he should share them with me. This situation gave rise to serious 
conflicts, because he believed that it was none of his duty or responsi- 
bility to look after the children or even to help me in carrying out 
household duties.” res 
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Husband's Having Demands and Expectations Which Wife Felt 
Were Excessive and Wife’s Not Satisfying Them 


The various ways in which this interpersonal interaction adversely 
affected marital adjustment are exemplified by the cases cited below. 


Case No. 31: Mrs M.G, said that her husband wanted her to continue 
with her job and demanded that she should not only carry out all the 
household duties singlehanded but she should also serve his mother and 
other relatives who came very often to stay with them. She said that 
he wanted that after coming back from the school she should prepare 
special food for her in-laws and that she should attend to their needs 
and carry out their wishes. This annoyed her a lot because she felt 
that it was unfair and inconsiderate on her husband’s part to make 
excessive demands on her time and energies for household duties, when 
she had to carry out the duties of her out-of-home job, 

Relating an incident which created a lot of friction between her and 
her husband, she said, “Once my husband’s younger brother fell ill 
when he was staying with us. My husband commanded me to prepare 
a special diet for him, to nurse him, and to attend to him during the night. 
As I used to be out the whole day and had to do all household work, 
I could not pay him as much attention as my husband wanted. Un- 
fortunately his condition became worse. My husband accused me of 
neglecting his brother and remarked that it was on account of my not 
taking proper care of his diet and medicine that his condition had 
deteriorated. He shouted at me and blamed me for the deterioration of 
his brother's condition. 1 could not tolerate this and shouted back 
that, being an employed wife, I did not have time and stamina enough 
to look after every member of the family in the way he wanted. I 
added that a wife who works the whole day at her job and has to look 
after the children and kitchen has no obligation to serve her in-laws and 
husband in the way the unemployed wife could do. This irritated my 
husband immensely.” She added that there used to be a good deal 
of friction and unpleasantness between her and her husband over this 
issue, which made their married life unhappy and disharmonious, 


Case No. 142: Mrs U.T. stated that her husband demanded that his 
dress, his meals, and other items of personal requirements should be kept 
ready in time at their proper places by her. On his return from office 
also, which, she said, used to be at about the same time as her returning 
from the office, he would relax and even when there would be no servant, 
he would demand that tea and snacks should be served by her promptly. 
He wanted that she should wait for him for meals even if he returned 
from the club very late at night. It mattered little to him whether 
she was having strenuous hours of duty in the office or not, whether a 
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servant was there or not, and whether children were unwell and needed 
her attention. He had his set life and demanded all his needs to be 
satisfied by her, without realising the strains that she must be under- 
going in carrying out her dual duties. 

She went on to say that she found herself unable to meet his demands 
and satisfy all his desires. He desired that after discharging the whole 


day’s duties both at job and at home, she must be a very enthusiastic — = 


and satisfying partner in bed, whereas she felt too irritated by 
the night time to feel interested in or inclined towards sex. She 
reported that she revolted against her husband’s attitude that a wife 
had to satisfy all her husband's demands and desires whether reasonable 
and feasible or not and she refused to comply with all his wishes. This, 
she said, angered her husband very much, with the result that great 
disharmony and tension occurred in their marital relationship. 


Husband's Insisting on Wife's Taking Keen Interest 
and Pride in Her Wife-and-Mother Role 
and Wife's Not Doing So. 


The case of Mrs B.G. illustrates how the wife’s not taking as much 
interest and pride in her roles of wife and mother as her husband 
desired her to take created tensions in her married life. 


Case No. 249: Mrs B.G. had become well-established in a job when she 
married Mr B.G. who was her own choice. She had always been keenly 
interested in her profession. Her husband did not encourage her to 
pursue her professional career, yet he did not object to her doing so. 
Commenting on her unhappy marital relationship, she said that her 
husband had been repeatedly remarking that her being too much 
interested in her job and not taking adequate interest in household 
duties had made their married life unhappy. She admitted that she was 
not interested in household jobs and in her duties as a housewife. She 
was only interested in her profession and took pride only in her role 

a working woman. Her husband, on the other hand expected her to 
get up early in the morning so that before going to the hospital she 
could attend to the child’s needs and see that the servant cleaned the 
house properly and prepared tea and morning breakfast in time. He 
also desired that she should see that all items required for the household 
were ordered and obtained well in time so that he might not have to 
feel irritated at not getting them when needed, 


She said that it was irritating to her to be always reminded of her i 


so-called duties and to be accused of neglecting the duties of wife and 


mother. She never felt happy in carrying out her duties as a housewife — A 


and wife. On the contrary she found it tiresome to look after her home 
after her long hours of work in the hospital. She felt that those were 
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unpleasant responsibilities and carried them out grudgingly, considering 
them to be burdensome. This, she said, irritated and annoyed her 
husband very much. 


Wife's Asserting Certain Rights or Privileges as a Working 
Woman and Husband’s Refusing to Grant Them To Her 


Wife’s Asserting Her Right Over Her Earned Money 
The cases given below exemplify some of the ways in which this 
situation can create marital tensions. 


Case No. 116: After marriage, Mrs R.P. was compelled by her husband 
and mother inlaw to take up a job and to hand over all her pay to 
her mother-in-law. Mrs R.P. stated that whenever she wanted some 
money for personal shopping it was refused to her with the remark that 
as there was not enough money for the family, she had no right to 
spend on herself. Her husband objected to her spending even on her 
clothes, not realising that she had to have proper dresses in order to 
look clean and respectable in the office. Her buying cosmetics was 
severely criticised. She became clean and respectable in the 
office. She became angry and could not tolerate those res- 
trictions, for, she said that she felt that when her husband 
had a right to spend money on clothes, cigarettes, refresh- 
ments, and entertaining his friends, she too as an earning wife must 
have equal right to spend on her requirements, 

She stated that there used to be very serious quarrels in the family 
over money matters. 


Case No. 238: Mrs V.A. related that she continued with her service 
after marriage because her husband being the only earning member of 
the family had all the economic responsibility of his younger brothers, 
sisters, and mother. She did not mind earning for the family, but she 
wanted to have some say in money matters. She said, “I did not even 
mind giving my pay to my mother-in-law but I noticed that it was being 
spent without consulting me not only to repay the debt that my mother- 
in-law had incurred for the marriage of her daughter, but also in 
sending presents to the in-laws of her married daughters. This irritated 
me a lot and I resented my hard-earned money being wasted.” She 
said that her questions regarding the expenditure of money was interpreted 
by her husband and mother-in-law to be great rudeness and impertinence 
on her part. She, on the other hand, felt that as she was contributing 
considerably to the family finances, she should be consulted in money 
matters. What angered her still more was that she was criticised and 
was accused of being a spendthrift and self-centred, if she bought a 
saree or other articles for herself or spent money even on her child, 
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when money was being lavishly spent on rituals, festivals, and sending 
gifts to the relatives just to maintain false prestige of the family. She 
further reported, “My husband always wanted to spend our joint income 
on his brothers, sisters, and mother. But when I spent a little money 
on my brothers or sisters he would be furious and would accuse me 
of wasting money. Since I was earning, I felt I had as much right 
to spend on my people and in the manner that pleased me as he had 
to spend on his people and in the manner that he liked, But my 
husband and mother-in-law felt I had no such right. This led to frequent 
exchange of hot words between me and my husband and created much 
bitterness in our marital relationship.” 


Case No. 104: In spite of the reasonable and handsome joint income 
of Mr and Mrs K.K. they had conflict over financial matters. Both of 
them being posted in Europe after marriage, she had to do all the 
household work along with her job. She said, “Against my husband’s 
wishes when I engaged a part-time maid to help me with the house- 
hold jobs, he accused me of being lazy, vain, and spendthrift and said 
that I had no right to waste money like that. I was very annoyed and 
answered him back that I was earning and had equal right to utilise 
money for my comforts. I added that if he could spend on his drinks 
and on entertaining his friends, I also had the right to spend on my 
comforts, On that he became furious saying that I had no such privilege 
and in future he would not tolerate my demanding privileges.” And 
she said that incidents like these created a great gulf between her and 
her husband. 


Wife’s Asserting Her Right to Relax, Enjoy, and Move About Freely 
The statements of employed women depict the working of this 
situation on marital relationship, 


Case No. 13: Mrs M.C. stated, “I do all the household jobs before going 
to my work as we cannot afford to keep a servant and we return to the 
house at the same time, yet on our reaching home if, like my husband 
I also relax before preparing evening tea and snacks, he gets immensely 
annoyed. This I resent very much for I feel that I also have a right to 
telax. So I have often put to my husband that either each of us should 
prepare tea on alternate days or at least he should wait till I have relaxed 
and rested for some time after returning from my work. But whenever 
I argue like this, my husband gives me a great shouting and says that as 
a wife I have no such privileges and that those were exclusively his 
gm This irritates me very much and so we have disputes over 
is. 


Case No. 104: Mrs K.K. said, “My husband himself was in the habit 
of being very amiable and friendly with other mouse, bet. whenever, I 
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became even slightly informal with some man in a party or social 
gathering, he used to get terrildy annoyed and would reporach me. 
This I could not tolerate. I felt that if he could be so free and friendly 
with women, I being in job and having the same occupational status 
as my husband had, had the privilege to talk to men and mix with 
them informally at parties.’ She said that her husband’s imposing 
restrictions not only in this matter but also on other privileges disturbed 
her immensely and they had exchange of unpleasant words over that, 
which created disharmony in their marital relationship. 


Case No. 249: Mrs B.C. resented immensely her husband's wanting 
her to change her habits and ways of living after getting married. She 
was in the habit of sleeping late in the night after reading literature 
regarding her profession in which she wanted to have up-to-date know- 
ledge. She said that her husband strongly objected to this and also 
to her habit of taking bath at night rather than early in the morning 
and her habit of reading newspaper immediately on her return from the 
hospital, He emphasised that she had no privilege to stick to her own 
habits and that she would have to change her habits and ways of living. 
She said that she resented this very much and refused to change her 
habits because she believed that as a working wife she had all the privi- 
leges that her husband had to adhere to her ways of living. She did 
not change her habits and this created lots of frictions between them. 


Wife's Asserting Right to Question Husband's Conduct and 
Movements 

The unhappy incidents of the married and family life of Mrs G. 
(Case No. 193) and Mrs K. (Case No. 182)—recorded in detail in 
Chapter Four—typify the pattern of marital frictions caused by 
wife’s questioning her husband’s conduct and movements. Mrs 
M.D.’s (Case No. 203) objecting to her husband’s having illicit 
connections with his cousin; Mrs M.S.’s (Case No. 209) questioning 
her husband’s flirting with other young girls and Mrs T.S.’s (Case 
No. 170) questioning her husband's habit of drinking and behaving 
irresponsibly created marital discord because of the similar inter- 
action of the attitudes of husband and wife towards wife’s 
privileges. 


Wife’s Claiming a Right to Refuse At Times to Share Bed With Her 
Husband 

Case-Studies No. 193, 136, and 182, given in detail in Chapter 
Four, clearly depict how this situation aggravated maladjustment 
in marriage, because the husband reacted indignantly to wife's 
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asserting it as her privilege to refuse to go to bed with him when 
for some reason or the other she did not feel like doing so. 


Wife’s Demanding Care and Attention of In-Laws and Husband 
As Her Privilege 


Case No. 238: Mrs V.A.’s was a case of love marriage. She said that 
she expected to get much attention and care from her husband after 
marriage. She said that when she was pregnant and needed much 
looking after and care and special diet, neither her husband nor her in- 
laws paid any attention to her. She complained that her husband never 
bothered to know whether or not she got adequate rest and diet after 
her hours of duty in the hospital, Even after her delivery, she was not 
given special care or consideration, She added that his lack of warmth 
and affection for her and his neglecting her altogether were hurting and 
painful to her. She felt that she was being used merely as a means to 
earn money for the family. She went on to say that the whole family 
including her husband wanted to take full advantage of her being a 
working wife, but were not prepared to grant her privileges or conces- 
sions which she felt were her due. She said, “Whenever I complained 
of his not paying any attention to me and to my comforts, he got 
annoyed with me and said that I had no right to demand any care 
and attention and that I had to accept and be content with whatever 
was given to me or whatever way I was treated. He accused me of being 
impertinent in demanding care from him. I felt greatly hurt and 
humiliated at this and became rude and disrespectful towards my husband 
and in-laws, This annoyed my husband immensely and he was even 
violent at times. When I could not tolerate all this any longer, I left 
the house with the children and went to my parent’s house. Though I have 
not taken legal separation, I am not living with my husband.” 


CoMMENT 


On analysing the case-data, working wife's demanding attitude 
with regard to obtaining help of husband and in-laws in carrying 
out household chores was found to be the outcome of her feeling 
that by virtue of her being a working wife, she could legitimately 
claim to have the assistance of her husband and in-laws in the 
performance of household duties. That the presence of this feeling 
in working wife was, in itself, found to be associated with her 
marital maladjustment is indicated by the statistical data® gathered 


*For statistical treatment of the data referred to inthis chapter, see author's 
unabridged volum:, 1970, pP. 347, Chapter Two and Appendixes D and E 
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on the point. 

The demanding attitude of the working wife was also found to 
be the product of her feeling that after having assumed the added 
obligations of the additional role of a working woman, she was 
not obliged to carry out all responsibilities and duties of her wife- 
and mother role single-handed. 

Among those working wives who had to carry out household 
duties along with their jobs and who needed and expected help 
from their husbands, marital maladjustment was discerned if 
husbands did not give them assistance in carrying out these respon- 
sibilities. This finding is corroborated by the observations of 
Blood. He writes, “...husbands who fail to respond to the 
employed wife’s need for household assistance can expect to suffer 
the consequences” (Blood, 1963, p. 287). 

That wife’s having “more serious complaint” against her husband’s 
not sharing household responsibilities with her was found to be 
significantly related to marital maladjustment is supported by the 
statistical data. 

Husband’s attitude of non-cooperation and of resentment against 
wife’s expecting or demanding help in carrying out household 
duties was to a great extent coloured by his patriarchal view regard- 
ing the duties of a housewife which made him feel that it was 
exclusively the wife’s duty to carry out all household duties. That this 
belief of the husband, in itself, was found to be associated with 
maladjustment in marriage amongst the working-wife couples is 
also indicated by the statistical data pertaining to the responses 
regarding this issue. When this attitude of the husband came in 
conflict with the wife’s belief that it was not exclusively the employ- 
ed wife's duty to carry out all household jobs, marital tensions and 
maladjustment ensued. 

Husband’s attitude of non-cooperation with regard to household 
assistance to his wife was also found to be the outcome of his non- 
acceptance of the change of family situation resulting from wife's 
employment. This prevented him from responding to the employed 
wife’s newly emerged need for her husband's help and assistance , 
carrying out household jobs. His non-acceptance also prevented him 
from realising the strain that the wife had to undergo in carrying 
out her two roleshome and work—single-handed. Husband's 
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refusing to help his employed wife in household jobs was also the 
outcome of his vigorous resistance against change in his tradi- — 
tional attitude towards husband-wife duties in the house, because 
acceptance of the changed pattern of husband-wife roles in the 
house threatened his self-esteem as a patriarch and prevented him 
from enjoying full patriarchal privileges. 

Case-data evidence strongly indicates that conflict over role- 
concept and role-expectancy—disagreement regarding respective 
roles of husband and wife, ie. what each expected one’s own as 
well as other’s role to be in the family—created marital discord. 

Mudd and Burgess on the basis of their studies have made some- 
what similar observations. Mudd writes, “So often the conflicts 
are the result of different expectations of one or both partners in 
a marriage of the role of the other...” (Mudd, 1955, p. 487). 
Burgess writes, “Many of the current problems within the family 
are to be explained by the resulting conflicting conceptions in ex- 
pectations and roles of husbands and wives and of parents and 
children” (Burgess, 1948, p. 419). 

Husband’s making more demands on his wife’s time, attention, 
and energy that what, as an employed women, she felt she should 
give, was found to a lesser or greater degree to be the outcome 
of one or more of the husband’s beliefs or reactions: (i) his over- 
developed egoism; (ii) his belief that by virtue of his being a hus- 
band he had the privilege to be attended to and be served by his 
wife; and (iii) his assertion of authority and superiority which, 
such a husband felt, was being threatened by his wife’s independ- 
ence and occupational status. This is indicated clearly by the 
reports of those wives who took up jobs after experiencing frustra- 
tion in their married life. According to their reports, their husbands 
started demanding more attention and more looking after and more 
efficiency in household chores after they took up jobs. 

A husband with such an attitude had a two-sided image of the wife 
in his mind—one of a devoted wife and mother and the other of a 
successfully employed woman, adding to the family income. Such 
a husband, though he consciously accepted his wife’s being in job, 
unconsciously resented it and wanted to create difficulties for her 
to combine her two roles by making extra demands on her time 
and energies. He was found to be hypercritical of the wife’s not 
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meeting his demands and expectations. His becoming hypercritical 
was, to a considerable extent, an easy way to’ assuage his hurt 
pride and a manifestation of his compensatory behaviour for the 
feeling of inferiority created by the wife’s being in a job. 

The resentment of such a wife was found, to a lesser or greater 
degree, to be the outcome of one or more factors: (i) her belief 
in the principle of egalitarianism—basic equal human worth of all 
individuals, and as such they were to be treated as equal human 
being; (ii) her reaction against her husband’s privileges; (iii) 
her feeling that she, as a working wife, was not obliged to meet 
all her husband’s demands and to serve him as someone superior 
to her; (iv) her feeling that the husband should equally meet her 
demands and expectation and make equal efforts to bring about 
harmony in married life; and (v) her reaction against her husband’s 
lack of realisation that she did not have much time and energy left 
due to her job commitments, so as to attend to him most of the 
time. That these beliefs or feelings of the wife, in themselves, were 
found to be associated with marital disharmony is clear by the 
statistical data. 

As it is only in interpersonal context that the attitude towards 
roles can be meaningful, the pattern of reaction of husband and wife 
to each other’s attitude towards one another’s expectations and 
demands was found to be significant for marital interaction. While 
discussing the social roles, Kuppuswamy writes: “A role has a 
meaning only in terms of interpersonal relationship: how each in- 
dividual reacts to the others play an important part. We learn 
to understand the demands and expectations and develop the appro- 
priate lines of behaviour” (Kuppuswamy, 1961, pp. 115-6). 

Thus in marital interpersonal situations where husband’s having 
demands and expectations from his wife by way of her duties and 
responsibilities interacted with wife’s resentment against this and 
her inability to satisfy them, marital tension and discord were in- 
evitable. 

Employed wife’s not taking keen interest in her wife-and-mother 
role was found to be, to a great extent, the result of the diversion 
of most of her attention and concentration towards her role as a 
working woman which such a wife found to be much more satisfy- 
ing and rewarding than her role as a housewife. This was also, 
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to a certain extent, due to her attraction for and love of the untra- 
ditional role. 

Pride and over-concern of wc a wife with regard to her role as 
a working woman prevented her from taking interest in her other 
important duties and a SI towards her married and 
family life. This not only made her neglect her husband and home 
but made her feel that carrying out duties and obligations per- 
taining to her wife-and-mother role along with her job were burden- 
some and a great strain on her. A wife having these feelings and 
attitude towards her duties as a housewife and wife resented very 
much her husband’s insistence on her taking more interest in her 
duties as a housewife, wife, and mother. 

In interpersonal interactions, where wife’s taking more interest 
in and considering her working woman’s role to be of greater im- 
portance, came in clash with husband’s insistence on her taking 
more interest in and giving more importance to her role as a wife 
and mother, marital discord was discerned. 

On analysing the case data it becomes clear that one of the 
significant issues of friction with regard to a wife’s rights and privi- 
leges was conflict regarding wite’s right over her earned money. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the maritally maladjusted employed wives 
reported to have frequent friction over money matters. Landis’s 
study (Landis, 1946, pp. 666-7) indicates that “spending the family 
income” constitutes the second most difficult area of marital adjust- 
ment. 

Psychologically, the working wife who was found to be quite 
conscious of her independent income and quite used to spending 
her income could not usually tolerate much ciriticism about her 
way of spending money and the items on which she spent. She 
suffered from economic restrictive frustration if her privilege to 
spend as she thought fit was disputed or if her husband criticised 
her as being an extravagant and wasteful wife. 

Elliot and Merril explain how attitudes towards right over the 
money can be a source of conflict in marriage. While referring 
to Grove’s observations (Grove, 1941, p. 203), these authors write: 
“Girls who work for a period before marriage taste the heady wine 
of spending their own money as they see fit. When they must 
limit their expenditure for clothes and entertainment because of 
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the expenses of maintaining a home, they often feel frustrated and 
deprived of a former right. This frustration may be especially 
acute if the wife works after marriage and believes (quite logically ) 
that she has therefore a right to spend her own money as she 
chooses” (Elliot and Merril, 1950, p. 346). 

Husband’s denying or disputing the right of the wife over her own 
earned money, was to a great extent, a manifestation of his patri- 
archal attitude towards husband-wife privileges and obligations. 
It was found that such a husband was prone to be unmindful of 
his own obligations and his wife’s privileges. 

In marital interpersonal situations where such beliefs and atti- 
tudes of the husband come in clash with a wife’s feeling of having 
certain rights and privileges and her esserting them, marital frustra- 
tion and disharmony are bound to ensue. 

Employed wife’s demanding or expecting to be treated by her 
husband as an equal was based on her untraditional concept of 
equalitarian relationship between husband and wife. A wife hav- 
ing such a conception desired not complementary but symmetrical 
and reciprocal relationship—relation of co-partnership with her hus- 
band. This expecting this type of relationship, in itself was found 
to be associated with marital maladjustment is clear from the statis- 
tical data pertaining to employed wives’ responses to questions on 
this aspect. 

Husband’s attitude of dominance over his wife and his treating 
her as a person of a lower or inferior status was found to be in- 
fluenced to a lesser or greater degree by one or more of the beliefs 
and reactions given below: 

(i) Traditional attitude derived from the patriarchal principle 
of coercive control which was deeply embedded in the custom and 
way of thinking of his parental family. Such a husband viewed 
his own status in the family as superior to his wife’s and gave his 
wife a lower status. So consciously he felt hesitant in treating his 
wife as an equal and the “he” in him or the “male-dominating” atti- 
tude coloured all his marital interpersonal dealings. He desired 
and expected his wife to flatter his vanity and minister to his sense 
of superiority. 

Husband's wanting a relationship of a husband's absolute superio- 
rity was found to be closely associated with marital maladjustment, 
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as all of those wives who reported that their husbands wanted this 
relationship were found to be maladjusted in their married life. 
This is supported by Kirkpatrick’s findings that patriarchal attitudes 
of the husband within his middle class groups tend to be associated 
with marital maladjustment (Kirkpatrick, 1938, pp. 325-40). 

(ii) His reaction against his employed wife’s asserting equal 
status in the family. 

(iii) The need in him to dominate which grew out of his sense 
of insecurity and inferiority caused by his wife’s being employed 
and specially by her having an important occupational status. Just 
to establish his superior status, such a husband was aroused to 
react in an over-dominating and ego-defensive manner, becoming 
aggressive and hypercritical of her views and behaviour. 

(iv) His unwillingness to accept the changed position of edu- 
cated working wife in society. 

Throughout, the case data indicate that if there was disagreement 
between husband and wife with regard to their status-pattern— 
equality, male-superior, female-inferior pattern—it became a potent 
source of marital friction. This is supported by the statistical data 
collected with regard to this question. Sait has made observations 
that disagreement on relative positions of husband and wife creates 
friction, called “ascendance-submission conflict” (Sait, 1938, p- 
589). 

On the basis of the present study it was found that in marital 
interpersonal interaction, when the patriarchal attitude of the hus- 
band came in clash with the “egalitarian” as well as “equalitarian” 
attitude of the wife, marital discord followed as a necessary con- 
sequence. 


PATTERNS OF WELL-ADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


Wife's Not Expecting or Demanding Husband to Share With Her 
Household Chores and Responsibilities and Husband's 
Sharing These Whenever Required 


The cases of Mrs N. M. and Mrs I. K. are typical examples of how 
husband's giving the needed and desired help voluntarily to his 
employed wife in her household duties contributes to marital har- 


mony. 


—* 
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Cse No. 117; Mrs N.M. continued to work after marriage mainly to 
meet the economic need of the family. She commented, “My husband 
is very considerate. He feels for me and realises what a strain it is for 
me to work in the office the whole day and then to carry out the 
household duties, as we cannot afford to have a servant. Even without 
my asking he has been helping me with the household chores and is 
looking after the children. In the morning when I am busy in the 
kitchen, getting the breakfast and midday meal ready, my husband looks 
after the children and on his way to the office leaves them at my 
mother’s place.” She said that they had the same working hours and 
both returned from work almost at the same time. She reported, “On 
our return from the office, he helps me in preparing tea and snacks. 
At times when I am tired or am attending to the children, he does 
not mind preparing tea and whenever I need his help in the kitchen 
or in any other household work, he does not refuse it.” She went on 
to say that it was because of his co-operation and helping hand that 
she never found it difficult to carry out her duties both at work and 
home happily and successfuly. 


Case No. 293: Thirty-five-year-old Mrs I.K. was a lady doctor. She 
was working in a hospital on a salary of Rs 550 per month. She had 
done her postgraduate studies in medicine from London. Her husband 
was also a medical doctor of the same age. He had obtained his post- 
graduate degree from Edinburgh University and was drawing a salary of 
Rs 700 per month. She had been in job for the last 12 years except 
for the brief intermittent gaps which occurred between changing jobs. 
She had been married for seven years and had two young children, She 
said that when she was abroad with her husband for six years after 
marriage they did not have any servant. But even there she carried 
out smoothly her household responsibilities along with her job in the 
hospital, She said that till the children were born she carried out the work 
at home herself without needing much help from her husband because 
her husband was considerate and he himself did his own work at home. 
After the children were born and she needed her husband’s help, he 
himself shared with her duties at home. She said, “On returning from 
the hospital when I worked in the kitchen, my husband attended to the 
children and when I was busy in looking after the children, he did what- 
ever kitchen work he could. We helped each other evén in laundry 
and ironing of clothes. With the co-operation and help of my husband 
I carried out my houschold responsibilities along with my hospital work 
successfully without any difficulty and we both felt very happy about 
ft.” 
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Husband’s Having Demands and Expectations Which Wife Felt 
Were Not Excessive and Wife’s Happily Satisfying Them 


‘The detailed case-studies of women who were well-adjusted before 
they took up jobs and those of employed wives are presented and 
discussed in Chapters Three and Four. They amply demonstrate 
the working of this attitudinal interaction between spouses in bring- 
ing about marital harmony. Case-data clearly depicts that the nearer 
the actual was to the expectations, the greater was the marital 
harmony. This finding is corroborated by the finding of Ort. Smith, 
while referring to the study of Ort (1950, p. 697), writes, “Ort 
then counted the conflicting answers which each husband and wife 
made and compared the total conflicts with ratings of marital 
happiness. Result: the fewer the conflicting expectations, the 
greater the marital happiness” (Smith, 1961, p. 496). 


Wife’s Taking Keen Interest and Pride in Her Wife-and-Mother 
Role and Husband's Satisfaction Over It 


The case given below represents that class of women who were in 
jobs mainly out of their liking for profession or being in job. It 
is worthy of note that this case illustrates also how in a number of 
cases, though the above-mentioned situation contributed to marital 
well adjustment, wives suffered from certain personal tensions on 


account of their eagerness to carry out the dual role~home and 
work—equally efficiently. 


Case No. 148: Mrs A.S. reported that she supervised the running of 
her household with great interest and enthusiasm. She added that she 
liked to cook for her husband and children and even after her working 
hours she prepared something or the other of her husband's and children’s 
liking even though the cook was there. She tried her best never to 
neglect her household jobs and responsibilities. She looked after the 
house well and took pride in doing or getting things done according to 
her husband's wishes. She said, “I take equal pride in both my roles— 
as a working woman and as a wife and mother. My husband appreciates 
this and feels satisfied with my taking such keen interest in my duties 
as a housewife.” č 

She went on to say that her married life was harmonious and there 
was rarely an occasion for her husband to complain of her neglect of 
duties, yet she herself experienced tension. This was so because she 
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wanted to be an efficient housewife and desired to devote more time than 
her job permitted to her home, husband, and children. At times she 
felt guilty of neglecting her duties, specially towards her children. At 
the same time she wanted to devote more time to her job and felt that 
because of the demands of her married and family life she was unable 
to give required attention and time to her job and that her duties 
towards her job were being neglected. She said “I am equally interested 
in my profession and in my household responsibilities. I want to carry 
out both of my duties efficiently but both require a lot of time and 
attention and devoting the required attention to one means neglect of 
the other. My inability to carry out either of my duties as efficiently 
as I desire creates tension in me. But my husband feels that I carry 
out my household duties efficiently and is satisfied on that account.” 


Wife's Not Asserting Any Right or Privilege But Husband's 
Granting Them to Her of His Own Accord 


Wife’s Not Asserting Her Right Over Her Own Earned Money 
Case of Mrs V. P. given below typifies the working of this atti- 
tudinal situation in bringing about marital harmony. 


Case No. 56: Mrs V.P. was a school teacher. She was thirty-six years 
old. She was an M.A. and was earning Rs 250 per month. Her husband 
was six years senior in age and was working in a business firm on a 
salary of Rs 400 per month. They had been married for ten years and 
Mrs V.P. had been in job for almost the same number of years. They 


had three children. 

Mrs V.P. said that she did not have any friction with her husband 
over money matters, She stated, “I do not consider my own earnings 
to be exclusively my property, yet whenever I spend out of my earnings 
on myself—clothes, cosmetics, and other items—my husband never 
objects to that. At times when I give some money to my younger 
brother or sister, he does not complain, but I myself take his permission 
before doing so.” Her husband always consulted her before buying 
any major item for the house or before sending money to any member 
of his parental family. She felt extremely satisfied with her husband's 
attitude towards her spending her earned money. She said that she 
always agreed with her husband on the way he liked to spend, even if 
the money was earned by her. 


Wife's Not Claiming Any Special Privilege By Virtue of Her Being a 
Working Woman 

CaseStudies No. 155, 216 and 131 of the maritally well-adjusted 
employed wives presented in detail in Chapter Four make it very clear 
how wife's not claiming any special privilege by virtue of her being a 
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working woman and husband's himself granting her certain privileges 
contributes to marital harmony and happiness. 


Wife's Treating Her Husband as a Superior Partner in Marriage and 
Husband's Treating Her as an Equal or Giving Her Due Respects 


Case No. 35: Mrs N.K. thus spoke of her happy and harmonious 
married life, “I have always been looking upon my husband as a superior 
partner in marriage upon whom I could depend for advice and help. 
Tt was my husband's affectionate and respectful attitude towards me as 
a wife and mother that deepened my reverence for him and made me 
carry out my duties and responsibilities of married life happily.” 


Case No. 143: Mrs M.D. was not even a matriculate when she had 
Started working as a casual artist. She was more interested in music 
and drama than in studics. After doing her matriculation she took up 
a job in ALR. It was there that she met her present husband and got 
married to him with the concent of her parents. She was very much 
interested in her work and was keen to continue it after marriage. Her 
husband encouraged her to continue with her job, for it was a source of 
great satisfaction to her and was an added financial advantage to he? 
husband. 

She stated that she had always seen her mother looking up to her 
father and serving him almost like a god. She said that she also looked 
up to her husband like that and served him in all possible ways. She 
remarked. “I respect my husband very much. Though I have been in 
job for the last so many years and am economically independent, I 
never feel that I am equal to my husband in status. I consider that he, 
as a husband, has a superior status in the house and I find great satisfac- 
tion in doing what he thinks is tight for me and what pleases him 
and in serving him with devotion.” She said that her husband also 
felt that he, as a husband, held superior position in the family. Though 
he gave her the place of a subordinate but he respected her as his wife 
and mother of his children. She went on to say, “My husband acknow- 
ledges the importance of my place in the family. He likes to be con- 
sulted but he does not interfere in household affairs and gives me full 
freedom to carry them out as I consider to be best for the family. We 
both like to have husband’s superiority in husband-wife relationship and 
I consider it to be my sacred duty to serve him as a superior partner in 
marriage. We are very happy in our married life and I do not find it 
at all difficult to combine my household responsibilities with my job.” 


COMMENT 


Wife’s not demanding husband's help in carrying out household 
jobs even when she was working mainly out of economic necessity 
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and had to carry out all the household chores along with her job 
was the outcome of one or more of these factors: (i) her belief 
that it was exclusively wife's duty to carry out household jobs; (ii) 
absence of the feeling that a working wife has a right to demand 
her husband's help in carrying out household jobs; and (iii) her 
husband's voluntarily helping her in carrying out these jobs and 
giving her the desired assistance so as not to make her feel the 
necessity of demanding his assistance, That her getting the expected 
help from her husband proved beneficial for her marital happiness 
and harmony is indicated both by the case-data and the statistical 
data. According to this, all those who reported to be getting to a 
great or considerable extent the expected help from their husbands 
were found to be well-adjusted in their married life. 

Husband's co-operative attitude in the matter of wife’s household 
duties and responsibilities emerged out of one or more of the 
following feelings or beliefs: (i) his feeling that it was not the 
wife’s duty exclusively to carry out all household jobs, when she 
had an out-of-home vocation also and that it was not below his 
dignity or beyond the sphere of his duties to help the wife in 
looking after the children or in other household chores; (ii) his 
realisation of the stresses and strains that an employed wife had 
to undergo while carrying out her two roles; and (iii) his under- 
standing as well as acceptance of the changed situation that wife’s 
employment had created in the family with regard to roles of 
husband and wife. 

The husband and the employed wife with the feelings and views 
mentioned above agreed on what should be the roles of husband 
and wife. That this agreement between them facilitated marital 
harmony is strongly suggested by the case data and is supported 
by the statistical data. 

A husband with co-operative attitude was considerate and 
sympathetic and did not impose on his wife the burden of 
obligation of the dual role. This, according to the 
reports of the employed wives themselves, helped them a lot in 
combining their two roles happily and harmoniously, Similar 
observation has been made by Sait while writing of the women 
who combine work with home-making: “Most significant of all 
is the fact that so many of these women attributed their success to 
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the sympathetic co-operation of their epee (Sait, 1938, 

482). 
fi Even the marital situations where the husband da not help the 
wife at all with the household chores, considering them to be her 
duties, did not create marital conflict, if the wife never expected 
him to do so and carried out all duties single-handed, thinking that 
it was exclusively her duty to do these jobs. It was spouses’s playing 
the roles expected for them by each other and harmony between 
each other’s expectations that was found to be conducive to marital 
harmony. In his study of “role conflicts as related to happiness 
in marriage,” a similar observation has been made by Ort. He writes, 
“Happiness is a function of playing the role expected for the self, 
and the mate playing the role expected for the mate” (Ort, 1950, 
p. 697). 

A wife who happily satisfied the demands and expectations of 
her husband was found to be to a lesser or greater degree impelled 
or inspired by one or more of these factors: (i) her feeling that 
her husband’s demands and expectations from her were reasonable 
and not excessive; (ii) her belief that a wife should go out of her 
way to satisfy her husband’s demands and desires and should make 
greater efforts to bring about harmony in married and family life; 
and (iii) her getting the expected appreciation from her husband 
for her satisfying his demands. That this also contributed to marital 
harmony is clear from the case data as well as from statistical data. 

Husband’s not having excessive demands and expectations from 
his employed wife was, to a considerable extent, based on his 
realisation of the stresses and strains of her additional role of a 
working woman and on his acceptance of the changed interper- 
sonal and non-interpersonal situation resulting from wife’s being 
in job. It was also, to a certain extent, affected by his wife's 
satisfying, on her own, his needs and paying him as much atten- 
tion and care as he expected from her. 

The husband with such an attitude never hindered his wife's 
carrying out her dual role by making excessive demands on her 
time and energy. He fulfilled her expectations of him and facilitated 
her combining the job with her married and family life. The 
positive association between husband's satisfying most of the desires 
that his wife had expected him to satisfy and marital well-adjust- 
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ment is clearly indicated by the statistical data. 

Wife’s taking keen interest in her wife-and-mother role was 
motivated by her pride in that role as well as by her belief that a 
wife, even if she were employed and highly placed should remain 
primarily a wife and mother. Such a wife, even though devoted 
to her profession, equally valued her role as a wife and mother. 
Her doing so, in itself, was found to be associated with marital 
well-adjustment as of those who did so, 80 per cent were found 
to be maritally well-adjusted. 

Husband’s feeling satisfied over his wife’s taking adequate 
interest in her wife-and-mother role was based on his belief that a 
wife even though she be employed should not consider her job to 
be of paramount importance. It was also the manifestation of his 
ego-satisfaction at being looked after in spite of her being in job. 

A wife who did not assert any rights or privileges by virtue of 
being a working woman thought or felt (i) that one should con- 
centrate more on one’s duties and obligations rather than on one’s 
rights and privileges; (ii) that her being in job and being economi- 
cally independent did not entitle her to claim for herself special 
rights in the family; and (iii) that a wife should be thankful to 
her husband's granting her on his own the needed and expected 
privileges of a working wife and never making her feel the neces- 
sity of asserting her right. 

Husband’s granting on his own privileges to his working wife 
was actuated by his realisation and acceptance of wife's changed 
conception of her status as well as her actually changed status 
in the family resulting from her being in employment and having 
an individual status of her own. It was also influenced by his 
basic attitude of regard and consideration towards his wife’s com- 
forts, wishes, and sentiments. A husband with these conceptions 
and feelings was not conscious of his rights as a husband and 
respected his wife's privileges. 

In marital interpersonal situations where wife’s attitude of non- 
assertion of her rights interacted with the husband’s attitude of 
granting her the desired and expected privileges, marital accord 
was discerned. 

Wife's treating her husband as a superior partner in marriage 
was impelled, to a certain extent, by her feelings that her husband 
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was actually superior to her in various respects. It was also a mani- 
festation of her favourable reaction to the husband’s not asserting 
his superiority in the family. It was the outcome, to a considerable 
extent, of her traditional conception of husband’s superiority in 
husband-wife relationship. Wife’s having this conception was 
found to be associated with marital well-adjustment. According 
to the statistical data, of those wives who liked to have husband’s 
superiority in husband-wife relationship, 92 per cent were found 
to be well-adjusted in their married life. A wife with such an 
attitude took great pride in looking after the comforts of her 
husband and in going out of her way to satisfy his wishes and 
needs. i 

i Husband’s treating his wife as an equal or giving her due respect 
as a subordinate was influenced by his belief in equalitarian or 
egalitarian relationship between husband and wife. Husband’s 
giving his wife due respect was, to some extent, a congenial 
reaction to his wife’s treating him with due regards. The case 
data clearly show that preference of the husband for equalitarian 
rather than patriarchal marital relationship proved beneficial for 
marital happiness and harmony. The statistical data support this 
conclusion. According to the data, of those employed wives who 
reported that their husbands liked to have a relationship of co- 
partnership with them, 80 per cent were found to be well-adjusted 
in their married life. 

Whether the employed wife considered her husband's status in 
the family to be equal or superior to-hers or whether husband felt 
his employed wife’s status to be subordinate to him or of an equal, 
it was the agreement between husband and wife on what should 
be the status of each in the family, that was found to be conducive 
to marital harmony, The statistical data with regard to this issue 
further endorse this finding, 


Overview 


The data indicate that the presence of any one or more of the atti- 
tudinal interaction patterns of the compatible set (patterns of well- 
adjusted marriages) was found to be deleterious, whereas their ab- 
sence was found to be wholesome for marital adjustment almost 
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equally of those women who were in jobs before experiencing mari- 
tal adjustment or maladjustment as also of those who were maritally 
maladjusted or adjusted prior to taking up jobs. On the other hand, 
the pressure of any one or more of the attitudinal patterns of the 
compatible set was found to be beneficial and its absence was found 
to be harmful for marital adjustment of working women of both 
these categories, 

On analysing the case-data, it is found that in marital situations 
where with wife’s assuming the additional role of a working woman 
which naturally made extra demand on her time and energy, re- 
adjustment in the already existing complex of “role-sets” of each 
spouse’s traditionally assigned “status set” was not done, marital 
tensions and maladjustments were created, This finding is further 
established by the facts of the marital history of Mrs P. (Case- 
Study No, 192) presented in detail in Chapter Four. In this case 
the originally established marital harmony of Mrs P. was disturbed 
after she got employed, primarily because with her taking up the 
additional role of a working woman, the required readjustment 
with regard to her and her husband's roles and statuses in the 
family was not done and there was no agreement between them 
with regard to this issue. This created a clash of her attitudes and 
expectations with those of her husband, And this completely shook 
her marital harmony which had been well-established prior to her 
getting employed and created marital tensions. 

In the next chapter the effect of husband-wife views on wife’s 
employment on their marital adjustment has been studied and 
analysed, 


Chapter Ten 


Views On Wife’s 
Employment 


‘THE WORKING WOMEN themselves, their husbands, and their in-laws 
react in diverse ways to their being employed and to their jobs. 
And it is the interaction between their reactions and those of their 
husbands and in-laws that is liable to affect their marital relation- 
ship and adjustment. 


PATTERNS OF MALADJUSTED MARRIAGES 


Wife's Resentfulness Against Her Having to be in A Job 
and Husband's Insisting On Her Being in a Job 


These reactions were found to be predominantly manifest amongst 
those employed wives who worked out of sheer economic necessity. 
Excerpts from the representative case of Mrs R.P., given below, 
illustrate how their attitudes towards their having to be in jobs 
and towards their husband’s and mother-in-law’s forcing them to 
work created disharmony and discontentment in their married and 
family life. 


Case No. 116: Mrs R. P. was the only daughter of her parents who 
belonged to a middle-class Punjabi family. She had two younger 
brothers. She had only passed her Matriculation examination when her 
father was dismissed from service, In emergency she had to take a 
temporary clerical job. While in service she studied and passed her 
B.A. examination. She was in service when she got married to Mr R.P. 
who belonged to a lower middle-class family of Punjab. Mr R.P. had 
been adopted as a son by a widow who also lived with him. 

In connection with the frustrating experiences of her married life, she 
said, “I had to take up a job before my marriage because of the econo. 
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mic necessity, and it was my hope and wish that after getting married 


- I would give up the service. But immediately after my marriage my 


husband and mother-in-law pressingly insisted on my continuing to 
be in job, for they emphatically said that they had agreed to the proposal 
of my marriage only because I was an earning woman and that they 
could not support me otherwise. I very much resented their doing so, 
for I strongly felt that it was the responsibility or my husband to 
support me, but I had to continue with my job.” As she was in a 
temporary job, her services were terminated during her peak pregnancy 
period. She added, “What angered and agitated me most was that 
just after ten days of the delivery of the child—which unfortunately 
happened to be still-born—my husband and mother-in-law almost 
literally forced me to search for a job again. When I used to return 
home without getting a job after the whole day’s search, they would 
get annoyed and say that they would not support me unless I contri- 
buted to the family finance, because otherwise, they said that I was a 
burden on them. This was very hurting to me.” She stated that if her 
husband had asked her affectionately to continue with the job because 
money was needed, she would not have minded it but she resented his 
ordering her to do so. 

“Though I continue to be in job, I have not accepted it and I grudge 
my having to be in employment. My husband gets angry with me for 
this reason and expects me to do the job ungrudgingly and we have 
serious quarrels on this account.” 

Even in the cases of those employed wives who liked to work and 
were at the same time required to supplement family’s income, husband’s 
forcing them to work was found to have detrimental effect on their 
family and marital relationship. 


Wife's Feeling That Her Making Financial Contribution is an 
Obligation on The Husband Whereas Husband's 
Taking it For Granted 


Excerpts from cases cited below exemplify the instrumentality of 
these attitudinal reactions in bringing about disharmony in married 
life, 


Case No. 212: After marriage Mrs K. V. was given to understand that 
she would have to continue with her job, because money was needed 
for supporting the family. Reluctantly, she had agreed to do so, She 
said, “I had expected that my husband and my mother-in-law would 
have a feeling of gratitude for my economic help to the family. I always 
felt that I was obliging them by continuing to be in job and I wanted 
them to feel so. But soon w I felt that they gave me no credit 
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for that and were interested only in the money that I earned and treated 
me merely as a money-earning machine, I became disrespectful towards 
them and accused them of being ungrateful and selfish. This created 
lots of quarrels between me and my husband. 


Case No. 40: Mrs C. K. was a teacher in a college; she was 30 years 
old. She was an M.A. and was earning approximately Rs 500 per 
month. She had been working for eight years and had been married 
for five years. She had two children, Her husband was in govern- 
ment service and was drawing a salary of Rs 600 per month. He was 
ten years older than she and was well-educated. 

Mrs C.K. was fond of teaching from the very beginning and wanted 
to pursue her profession even after her marriage. Her husband liked 
her being in job, for it meant extra income which was required for raising 

_ the standard of living of the family but he took it for granted and did 
not show any appreciation for her being in job. She talked at length 
about her marital tensions and maladjustment. She stated, “Though 
I have been interested in pursuing my profession and being in job, I 
continue to be in job also because I have to contribute to the family 
finances. My financial contribution has definitely raised the standard 
of living of the family and I have always felt that my husband should 
appreciate my financial contribution to the family. But whenever I 
emphasise that I am earning for the family, he simply rebuffs me by 
saying that I am in job because I like my profession and that adding 
to the family income was nothing very creditable. On_ this question 


also, we have been having a good deal of tension and friction from the 
beginning of my marriage. 


Wife’s Being Vain of Her Economic Independence and 
Husband's Intolerance Towards This Attitude 


The incidents of the married life of Mrs G., Mrs I, Mrs K., Mrs M., 
and Mrs N. (Cases No. 193, 136, 182, 161, and 134) recorded in 
detail in Chapter Four and their own statements and admissions 
amply illustrate how a wife’s vain attitude owing to her economic 
independence and a husband’s intolerance of a wife’s vanity led 
directly or indirectly to utter disharmony and discord in the marital 
and family relationship of the employed wives of all the three classes. 


Wife's Considering Her Job to be of Paramount Importance 
and Husband's Resenting It 


This situation was found to be present mainly in the case of those 
_ employed wives who were in jobs either because they liked to be 
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in jobs and were at the same time required to add to the family’s 
financial resources or because they loved to be in profession or 
job for its own sake. Case No. 134 (Mrs N.), discussed in detail in 
Chapter Four, makes it abundantly clear how utter marital malad- 
justment took place in the initial years of her married life mainly 
because she gave all-in-all importance to her job and profession 
and her husband could not tolerate this attitude of hers. 

The marital history of Mrs M.S.—Case No. 209— illustrates the 
other two ways in which wife’s giving greater importance to her 
job can become one of the main cause of bringing about marital 
maladjustment in her life. 


Case No. 209: Mrs M. S. narrated that she had been well-established 
in her profession when she got married to Mr M.S. whom she had 
known since her college days. She said that she herself was fond 
of her profession and got great satisfaction from it. After marriage her 
husband desired her to continue with her job in order to supplement 
his income. 

She admitted that her job interfered with her marital harmony be- 
cause she paid much more importance and attention to her profession 
than what her husband wished her to do. She stated, “My husband 
used to feel annoyed and irritated when he found my work interfering 
with his plans of having my company in the evenings and on holidays. 
If I got detained when he wanted to go out with me to the club or to the 
movie, he would shout at me and would be impatient and would some- 
times go away leaving me behind. This annoyed me immensely be- 
cause 1 loved my profession and considered it against my principle 
not to attend to a patient only because my husband wanted to take me 
out. ‘Then on holidays if I had some emergency case in the hospital 
or some official meeting or conference to attend, my husband would 
be greatly irritated and would lose temper. This, I could not stand 
because I disliked anything interfering with my profession, to which 
I gave top priority. And we used to have much trouble over this issue.” 

Relating another aspect of her marital frustration based mainly on 
her taking keen interest in her profession, she said that both she and 
her husband were in transferable jobs. When her transfer became due, 
her husband wanted her to leave that job and to do her private me- 
dical practice wherever he was posted. She refused to do that. Her 
husband did not very much insist on her leaving the job, because he 
wanted her to supplement his income, but he did not like it. Stating 
how her being away from her husband on account of her job created 
a gulf between them and brought about utter maladjustment in their 
married life, she said, “As my husband was away from me and had 
promiscuous tendencies, he made friends with other young women and 
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spent most of his spare time with them. [ admit thateven when I came 
to know about this, I did not pay any attention towards it because I 
was too engrossed in my job to look into the affairs of my husband. 
And this took him farther away from me and closer to other women, 
on whom he spent a lot of his time, money, and attention, even when 
I was with him. In this way he deprived me of marital satisfaction. 
All this created serious differences between me and my husband and 
made my married life extremely unhappy and disharmonious.” 

Later on she admitted that she felt guilty of having neglected her 
children and home on account of her job, to which she then gave 
paramount importance. She said that her not giving due attention to 
the children, home, and husband because of preoccupation with her 
job for the first twenty years of her married life, was, to a great extent, 
responsible for creating tensions and discord in her married life. 


Wife’s Being Vain of Her Occupational Position and 
Husband's Taking No Pride In It 


This attitudinal situation was found to exist only in the cases of 
those employed wives who were working either because they 
liked to be in job besides their having to contribute to the family 
finances or because they loved to be in a profession or job for its 
own sake. 

Cases Nos. 136 and 182—presented in detail in Chapter Four— 
represent respectively the maritally maladjusted employed wives 
of both classes mentioned above. These cases exemplify clearly 
how wife’s undue consciousness of her occupational achievements 
and of the recognition received by her made her too vain to carry 
out the wishes of her husband and too intolerant of her husband’s 
insouciance towards her attainments in career. They also illu- 
strate how this situation brought about serious clashes between 
husband and wife. The statement of an employed wife, quoted 
below, depicts the direct effect of this situation on their marital 
relationship. 


Mrs M.S. (Case No. 209) said, “I was so full of pride in my official 
popularity and recognition that I simply could not stand my husband's 
not taking any pride, in my professional achievements and recognition. 
I not only felt offended, but felt greatly insulted also at his indifference. 
I even accused him of taking no interest and pride in my achievements 
and success!” i 
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Prejudiced Attitude of Husband and/or In-Laws Against 
“Working Wife’ and Wife’s Intolerance Towards It 


Case Nos. 193, 136, and 182 (discussed and recorded in detail in 
Chapter Four) pertaining respectively to the three classes of the 
employed wives, point out vividly how the direct or indirect work- 
ing of the prejudiced attitude against “working-wife” created ten- 
sions and conflicts in the marital and family relationship. 


Husband’s Attitude of Suspicion Towards his Wife’s 
Character and Her Intolerance Towards This Attitude 


This attitudinal situation was found to be present in the cases of 
employed women of all the three classes. The play of this situa- 
tion in the married life of those employed wives who worked out 
of sheer economic necessity has been amply demonstrated by the 
representative case of Mrs G. (Case-Study No. 193) set down in de- 
tail in Chapter Four. 

The study of Mrs T.S.,s married life (Case No. 170), cited be- 
low, presents another situation in which husband's attitude of 
suspicion towards his working wife deteriorated their marital re- 
lationship to the point of utter maladjustment. 


Case No. 170: Mrs T.S.,s husband did not approve of her taking up a 
job even when the family was faced with severe financial crisis because 
he considered wife’s taking up a job derogatory to the family’s pres- 
tige. But in spite of his disapproval when she could not bear to see 
her children suffering for want of money, she took up such a job which 
provided her with a place to live in and several other facilities also. 
There she had to work with men and that situation, she said, made her 
husband suspect her character. 

Commenting on his suspicious accusations, she said, “When I took 
up a job owing to the economic necessity in spite of my husband's for- 
bidding me to do so, he started accusing me of being fond of the com- 
pany of men. He even accused me of having sexual relations with 
other men and added that it was for that reason that I had taken 
up the job.” He suspected that she had taken up job because 
it gave her opportunities to mix freely with other men and to have 
sexual relations with them. She went on to say, “Whenever I got de- 
tained on account of some work connected with my job—which used 
to happen quite often—he accused me of having gone out with some 
boy friend of mine with the intention of enjoying physical intimacies 
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with him. This used to make me furious, for instead of appreciating my 
taking up the financial responsibility, he would make terrible accusa- 
tions. I naturally used to shout at him for being narrow-minded and 
unreasonable. In this way my married life became miserable.” 

The manifestation of this attitudinal situation in the cases of those 
women who were working because they liked to be in jobs and who were 
at the same time required to supplement husband’s insufficient income 
has been amply depisted in the marital history of Mrs I. Chapter Four. 
Case No. 104 (Mrs K.K.) depicts the unfavourable effect of the working 
of this attitude among women who worked mainly out of love for pro- 
fession or for being in job. 


Case No. 104: Commenting on her husband’s Suspicious attitude, Mrs 
K.K. said, “When I dressed nicely and decently for going to the office, 
he would suspect and accuse me of preening myself up for luring my male 
colleagues.” Further, she related that after attending some party or 
official function, he would shout at her and would ask her as to why so 
many men were around her and why she was talking and laughing 
with men familiarly and freely. He would even accuse her 
of having physical intimacy with her male colleagues. She 
admitted that in annoyance and irritation she also used to shout at him 
say harsh things and a lot of biterness was created between her and 
her husband because of his suspicious temperament, 


Husband's Attitude of Jealousy Towards Wife's Occupational 
Position and Recognition and Her Intolerance Towards It 


Though the pattern of these attitudinal reactions of husband and 
wife was found to be present in the cases of employed wives of all 
the three classes, it was found to be predominantly present in the 
case of those women who were in jobs mainly because of 
their love for a profession or for being in job. The representative 
Case No. 182, 193 and 136 recorded in detail in Chapter Four, 
typify the play of this attitudinal reaction to wife’s employment. 
Another manifestation of the working of this attitudinal interaction 
of the spouses has been depicted by Case No, 299. 


Case No. 299: Mrs R.K. was a charming and a highly qualified lady 
doctor of 30 years of age. She was well-built and possessed an impres- 
sive personality. She had prosecuted her postgraduate studies in Lon- 
don. She was drawing Rs 1,000 per month as her salary. She got 
married three and a half years back. Her marriage lasted only one year 


and four months. Her erstwhile husband was also a medical doctor be- yi 
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longing to a different caste and different state, He was ten years senior 
to her in age and was earning Rs 1,500 per month. 

Mrs R.K. was well known in her professional circle, whereas her 
husband, who was also in the same profession, was little known. She 
said that he used to feel much irritated whenever any of his or her 
associates spoke highly of her brilliance and accomplishment in her 
line of profession, Out of spite he would not let her devote the re- 
quired time to her profession by making undue demands on her time 
and attention. He hated to see her devoting time to her profession 
or even to writing research papers. He did not like her discussing her 
patients with her colleagues. Out of sheer jealousy he prevented her 
from attending conferences and seminars to which she was invited. 
Narrating the incidents that widened the gulf between her and her 
husband, she said, “A few months after my marriage, I was invited 
to read a paper in an All India Medical Seminar, to which he, though 
in the same profession and the same field of specialisation, was not 
invited. He felt offended and started abusing the persons concerned 
for being partial in inviting the participants. He tried his best not to 
let me have any time to prepare my paper by burdening me unnecessa- 
rily with household responsibilities. In spite of all these disturbances 
when I managed to prepare my paper he absolutely refused to allow me 
to attend that seminar. This unreasonable behaviour of my husband 
annoyed me immensely.” 

A couple of months after this incident, she continued to say, she 
was invited to attend a medical conference. This irritated her husband 
very much and he even went to the extent of saying that she was in- 
vited because she was an attractive young woman and because she must 
have been familiar and friendly with the person in charge of selecting 
the participants. He openly said that he would not allow her to go to 
any place where he was not invited. All this, she said, she could not 
tolerate and in spite of his resentment she attended that conference. 
They had serious conflicts over this because, she said, she could not 
simply adjust to her husband's jealous attitude towards — her official 
achievements and to his coming in her way of professional progress. 
So she separated from him. 


Husband’s Resentfulness Against Wife’s Being in Job 
And Her Intolerance Towards It 


The working of this attitude was, no doubt, found to be predo- 
minantly manifest in the cases of those employed wives, who con- 
tinued to be in or took up jobs primarily because of their love for 
a profession or for being in job. There were, however exceptional 
cases also of those women who continued to be in or took up jobs 
out of sheer economic necessity but whose husbands took strong 
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exception to their taking up jobs, even though the wives did so 
only to support the family in the times of economic hardship and 
distress and when their husbands, for one reason or the other, 
were not in a position to earn or were incapable of working and 
earning for the time being. The case of Mrs T.S., cited below, is an 
illustration of this attitudinal reaction in the cases of women of 
the above-mentioned description. 


Case No. 170: Even after getting married Mrs T.S. was keen to 
take up some job for she had always believed that working made a wo- 
man not only economically independent, but self-reliant and confident 
also. Her husband, on the other hand, was of the view that it was 
derogatory and insulting for the husband and for family prestige, if 
his wife went out to work. She found herself unable to agree with 
her husband and felt that his views were disgustingly narrow and un- 
reasonable. She informed that this clash of views and attitudes was 
often a source of friction and conflict between her husband and herself. 

When partition of the country took place the family became con- 
fronted with financial crisis and the members of the family got displac- 
ed. In those days of acute economic want and distress, she searched 
out a job and got employed, because she knew that her husband was 
neither qualified enough for service nor had the sense of responsibility 
to take up a job even in the times of economic crisis and hardship. But 
her husband, she said, could not get reconciled to her getting employ- 
ed and remained adamant in his opposition to her working. He be- 
came rude, harsh, and inconsiderate in his behaviour towards her, but 
she continued to be in job, for she could not bear to see her children 
suffering for want of money, Her husband, she stated, instead of ap- 
preciating her courage and determination or feeling grateful to her for 
supporting the family, accused her of defaming and insulting him and 
of damaging the high prestige of the family. This she could not to- 
lerate and her conjugal life, she informed, became full of tensions on 
account of her husband’s antagonism to her getting employed and she 
found it difficult to achieve adjustment in her married life, 


Case No. 299: Mrs R.K. had been a brilliant student. She was well- 
established in her profession when she got married. Her husband was 
her own choice whom she had met several times and whose line of 
interest was the same as hers. She was ambitious with respect to her 
carcer. But she felt very much disturbed and irritated when her hus- 
band asked her not to rejoin her duty after the expiry of her long 
leave even when for the time being he had been posted at the same 
town where she was employed. He strongly disapproved of her being 
in job. This frustrated her immensely. 
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She commented on her marital failure in these words: “Being used 
to the outdoor life and activity as a working woman and to having 
individual status and my own circle of friends, I found it dissatisfy- 
ing and unrewarding to remain at home most of the time and to look 
after the household affairs. Minding only household affairs had no in- 
terest for me and I simply could not adjust to the idea of being with- 
out my profession. My profession had been the main source of satis- 
faction to me and I missed my busy routine of seeing patients, dis- 
cussing with colleagues, and attending conferences. Just to sit at home 
and wait for my husband to return was miserable for me. I felt caged 
and resentful. In irritation I grudged and grumbled and accused my 
husband of coming in the way of my professional progress. My husband’s 
strongly objecting to my continuing with my profession was one of the 
main reasons for my taking separation and divorce from him.” 


CoMMENT 


Wife’s resentment against her having to be in service did not let 
her take any interest in her job and made her find it monotonous 
or uninteresting. This affected her marital adjustment adversely. 
The statistical data also indicate that of those wives who reported 
their job to be either monotonous or “not interesting,” 86 per 
cent were found to be maladjusted in their married life. 

This is supported by the study of Nye on the basis of which 
he found that, “dissatisfaction with the wife’s occupational role by 
either the wife or the husband is related to poor marital adjust- 
ment” (Nye, 1963, p. 280). Wife’s inability to reconcile the idea 
of her having to be in employment out of economic necessity made 
her grudge and grumble and made her feel work-fatigue which 
was more a psychological than a physiological fatigue. And this 
attitude of resentfulness of the wife manifested itself in her be- 
coming irritable and impertinent to her husband and in-laws, if any. 
And this, in turn, created a series of conflicts and frictions bet- 
ween her and her husband if her husband continued to force her 
to be in job. 

On analysing the case-study material, one finds that in cases 
where the wife resented her having to be in job, her attitude of 
resentfulness was the outcome of one or more of these factors: 


*For satistical data in connection with the various aspects discussed in this 
chapter, see author's unabridged volume, 1970, pp. 387-89, Appendix D and B, 
and Chapter Two. 
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(i) her reaction of revolt against her being forced to work by her 
husband and in-laws, if any; and (ii) her non-acceptance of being 
employed, which in turn was the result of one or more of the 
following reactions: (a) her unconscious negativism; (b) her persis- 
tent feeling that it was not her responsibility to earn for the fami- 
ly or to support herself after marriage; (c) to some extent her 
delusion of persecution that gave rise to the feeling that she was 
being penalised by her husband and in-laws, if any, by asking her 
to be in service and that it was unfair on their part to take ad- 
vantage of her earning capacity; (d) her disapproval of a married 
woman's taking up job; and (e) her preference for married life 
without a job. 

Case-data as well as statistical data show that each of these 
elements was found to be unwholesome for marital adjustment. 

Husband’s attitude of compelling his wife to be in job was 
formulated by one or more of the following factors: (i) his belief 
that it was not exclusively his responsibility to support his wife 
financially and that a wife was a liability unless she supported her- 
self; (ii) his antagonistic reaction against wife’s negativism_ to- 
wards his suggesting her to take up or continue with her job; 
(iii) his reaction of annoyance and displeasure against wife’s 
not realising herself the necessity for her being in job because of 
the economic deficiency and ( iv) his reaction of resistance and 
opposition against her resentfulness against her being employed, 
specially in those cases where the husband had married her pri- 
marily because she was a working woman and had expected that 
she would continue her job. 

Wife's feeling that she was obliging her husband and/or in- 
laws, if any, by marking financial contribution was found to be, 
to a certain extent, based on one or more of the following ele- 
ments: (i) her non-acceptance of the idea of being in job after 
marriage; and (ii) her belief that it was not her responsibility to 
earn for the family and that the husband should feel grateful, if 
she did so. 

As a consequence, her reaction to husband’s taking her finan 
cial contribution for granted and showing no appreciation or 
giving no credit for the same was one of indignation and injured 
feeling. Husband’s attitude of non-appreciation towards wife’s 
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financial contribution, on the other hand, was found to be 
the outcome of his belief that it was also wife's duty 
to share financial burden with the husband and that there 
was no question of obligation on anybody, if the wife took upon 
herself a share of the financial obligation also and contributed 
towards the maintenance or support of the family. Having these 
ideas, a husband’s reaction to wife's impressing upon him that she 
was obliging him by earning for the family was one of resentment 
and disagreement. And this clash of the attitudes of spouses with 
regard to wife’s financial contribution led to multiple frictions 
and discord in their married life. 

Wife’s being vain of her economic independence was found to 
be the result of her feeling that since she was independently capa- 
ble of supporting herself and her children, if any, and was not 
dependent on her husband for her bread, she was an important 
person and in no way less capable than her husband, The inflat- 
ed ego that such a wife had developed on account of her newly 
acquired economic independence made her feel that since she 
was not economically dependent on her husband, she was not obli- 
ged to tolerate such behaviour or attitude of her husband as was 
in conflict with hers or as appeared unreasonable to her. 

This attitude of vanity manifested itself in a wife’s becoming in- 
tolerant and disregardful towards her husband and/or in-laws, if 
any. This proved to be detrimental to her marital adjustment. This is 
supported by the statistical data gathered with regard to this situ- 
ation. 

Wife’s considering her job to be of prime importance was found 
to be the outcome of her abnormal enthusiasm for her profession 
or job, towering ambition for career, and deep-rooted longing for 
becoming famous and recognised. Her over-developed needs of 
recognition and achieyement might again be the product of her 
basic inferiority complex. Her finding her profession or job to 
be the main source of her ego-satisfaction engendered in her the 
attitude of giving paramount importance to her job and/or pro- 
fession. Her reaction against the traditional role of a wife and her 
feeling positively attracted by the untraditional role of a working 
wife was, to a great extent, responsible for her not attaching due 


importance to married and family life. 
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In all those cases where the husband felt distressed and un- 
happy over this attitude of the wife, it was so because of his ego- 
frustration and sense of insecurity arising out of his feeling that 
the wife, being too busy in her job, was neglecting him, home, 
and children. And so he resented her being employed and her 
attaching exaggerated importance to her job or profession. In 
this connection Crow and Crow observe: “If the mother’s interest 
in her career is so strong that she leaves the care of her family to 
a stranger, her husband and her children may experience an atti- 
tude of resentfulness towards her work and herself and feel them- 
selves to be neglected and unloved” (Crow and Crow, 1956, p. 
254). 

That this feeling in the husband, whether based on absolute 
or partial truth, affected marital adjustment adversely is support- 
ed by the statistical data gathered for the present study regarding 
this feeling. 

Wife's being vain of her occupational or professional status was, 
to a large extent, a manifestation of her ego-inflation produced 
by her achieving or holding a position, in her job or profession, 
higher than what she had expected and/or by her being better 
placed in her career than her husband or her being equally placed 
and getting general recognition and admiration. And husband’s 
attitude of unconcern or taking no pride in wife’s occupational 
or professional status and achievement was, to a great extent, 
the manifestation of his feeling of jealousy and ego-threat as well 
as to some extent his reaction against wife’s vain attitude. 

The attitude of vanity in the wife with regard to her occupa- 
tional status affected her attitude towards her husband. Intoxicated 
by the sense of importance and superiority, such a wife was found to 
become unmindful of the time and attention that her home and 
husband required. Husband's jealousy and ego-threat, specially 
in cases where his wife occupied an equal or more important and 
higher official position, not only prevented him from taking pride 
in his wife's occupational achievement but made him behave 
toward his wife in an ego-defensive manner, He became hypercriti- 
cal of her capabilities as a wife and a housewife and became very 
demanding with respect to her time and attention. And the in- 
teraction of these conflicting reactions and attitudes of husband 
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and wife created disharmony and tension in their married life. 

According to the statement of the employed wives of the marital- 
ly maladjusted group and on the basis of the study of their family 
and marital relationship, the deep-rooted preconceived notions 
that were found to influence the thinking and attitudes of hus- 
bands and/or in-laws against the “working-wife” are; (i) that 
the employed wife, as a rule, is vain, impertinent, and intolerant; 
(ii) that the employed wife is disrespectful and disregardful to- 
wards her husband and in-laws; (iii) that the employed wife is 
far too interested in outdoor life to give time and attention to 
home, husband, and children; (iv) that the employed wife is nei- 
ther interested nor efficient in household chores and considers 
them to be beneath her dignity; and (v) that the employed wife, 
specially the one whose job requires her to work with male collea- 
gues is prone to become loose and faithless and is generally of 
dubious chastity. 

It was observed that the prejudiced attitude of the husbands 
and/or in-laws was also responsible to a certain extent for produc- 
ing sooner or later such bitterness and resentment in the wives 
that they became rude and disrespectful towards their husbands 
and/or in-laws and all this created marital frictions. 

The prejudiced attitude of the husband and/or in-laws against 
the working wife was found to be the outcome of certain pre- 
conceived notions of theirs regarding the character and beha- 
vioural patterns of the working wife and of their basic inertia for 
change. It was the manifestation of their deep-rooted adherence 
to the traditional concepts and ways and of their unconscious re- 
sistance against departure from the traditional and their condem- 
nation of the untraditional patterns of wife’s having an out-of- 
home vocation and her being economically independent. 

The prejudiced attitude of the husband and/or in-laws made 
them judge the béhaviour of the working wife with a biased mind 
and hence they always found something or the other in her con- 
duct and ways to be made an occasion for emphatically and dog- 
matically voicing their views against the working wife. And 
the working wife vehemently resented the narrow and prejudiced 
outlook of her husband and/or in-laws, with the result that ten- 
sions and strains were created in the family and marital relation- 
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ship of such a wife. 

‘Husband's attitude of suspicion and jealousy were the products 
of his ego-frustration, ego-threat, love-frustration, and feelings of 
inferiority and insecurity. These were caused, to a great extent, 
by wife’s work-situation complex, economic independence, indivi- 
dual occupational status, occupational achievements and recogni- 
tion, individual official engagements, opportunities to mix with 
other men and to become friendly with them, wife's being absorb- 
ed in job commitments and as such her being liable not to pay 
as much attention and care as the husband expected from her. 
These feelings of inferiority and insecurity were caused in the 
husband specially in situations where a wife had the abilities and 
qualities which won her official admiration or where the wife was 
placed equally high or much higher in job or profession or if she 
possessed educational qualification higher than or even equal to 
that of her husband, This is supported by Folsom’s observations. 
He writes: “There is much clinical evidence of inferiority feelings 
in men when their wives are of higher education or intelligence, or 
even of equal intelligence” (Folsom, 1948, p. 438). He further 
writes: “...There are also some cases of professional jealousy 
between husband and wife who are engaged in similar occupa- 
tions” (Folsom, 1948, p. 440). Wife's occupational status, achieve- 
ment, and progress created jealousy in such a husband because he 
feared that she might not care for and respect him if she became 
equally or more qualified and more recognised in her profession 
than what he was. 

The feelings of inferiority and insecurity in the husband were 
also caused by situations where the husband himself suffered from 
sexual inadequacy or physical disability. 

Husband's attitude ot jealousy manifested itself negntively 
through his not taking pride in his wife’s occupational achievements 
and recognition. It manifested itself positively, Trough indirectly, 
through his creating hindrances in his wife's efforts to make prog- 
ress in her job or career by being over-demanding of her time and 
attention. If also manifested itself through his resentment against her 
being in job, specially in cases where the wife was in job primarily 
out of love of profession or job as such. His jealousy expressed 
itself also through his attributing her popularity and her social 
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and occupational recognition and progress to unchaste means as 
also through his hypercritical attitude towards her behaviour. 

Husband’s resentfulness against his wife’s continuing with her 
job was the outcome of his attitude of non-acceptance—his not 
accepting his wife as an employed woman and viewing her only 
as a wife, housewife, and mother. This attitude of the husband 
was influenced by his traditional attitude that “man was the pro- 
vider and women’s place was in the home” and that she should not 
be faced with work-situations and surroundings which, according 
to the traditional view, were prone to present temptations 
and tended to make women lose their feminine virtues 
of chastity, humility, and submissiveness. The attitude of such 
a husband reflected the prevailing traditional view in India re- 
garding the role of women in society. Desai has, on the basis of 
her study, made pertinent observations. She writes, “Even with 
all the formal equality which she enjoys, the traditional view re- 
garding the role of woman in society as that of housewife and a 
mother rather than a public worker still largely prevails” (Desai, 
1957, p. 226). 

Whenever the traditional attitude of the husband came in con- 
flict with the wife’s deep desire for wider opportunities for self- 
expression by continuing with her job or profession tensions in 
the marital and family relationship followed. 

In those cases where the wife held a high occupational or pro- 
fessional position and/or had to work with men, husband’s resent- 
ing her continuing with her job was also the outcome of his feel- 
ing of jealousy, insecurity, and suspicion. 

In cases where wife took up a job in times of economic crisis out 
of economic necessity, husband's resentment against her doing so 
was mainly to maintain his pseudo-prestige and false vanity. Wife’s 
employment bruised his ego, and he felt insulted. All this mani- 
fested itself in“his reactionary behaviour of becoming rude, over- 
aggressive, and resentful towards his wife’s taking up a job. 

Husband's resenting his wife’s being in job in cases where she 
was keen to do so mainly out of her love for a profession or job as 
such created disharmony, because to this class of employed wives 
their profession was of great importance and the main source ot 
satisfaction. Such wives revolted against their husband’s resent- 
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ment because they were so much used to enjoying an individual 
status, individual income, recognition, and a particular type of life 
which enabled them to have freedom of movement and freedom 
to pursue their interests that they felt that they would be absolutely 
lost without their jobs. They could not reconcile to the idea of 
their being at home all the time and being exclusively a housewife 
because they found the role of mere wife-and-mother to be most 
unstimulating and dissatisfying and they resented the very idea 
of being without their jobs. When their keen desire to continue 

_ with their jobs came in clash with husband’s strongly resenting 
and disapproving of their doing so, marital discord was discerned. 
This disagreement between husband and wife on wife’s having an 
out-of-home vocation was found to be a source of constant and 
serious friction between them. 

Similar studies of Nye, Gianopulos and Mitchell and that of 
Goode also point out findings to the same effect. According to 
the findings based on the study of Nye (1963. p. 279) families 
in which the wife is employed and the husband disapproved, mari- 
tal adjustment is on an average poorer. Referring to the study of 
working wives by Gianopulos and Mitchell (1957, pp. 373-8), 
Mudd and Goodwin write: “It was found that the wife's working 
became a problem only when the husband did not approve. When 
both the husband and wife approved, the fact of the wife’s working 
in itself did not constitute a problem” (Mudd and Coodwin 1963, 
Vol. III, p. 970). Goode, while discussing about marital adjust- 
ment writes, “in families in which the wife works, but the husband 
disapproves, the level of marital adjustment is lower” (Goode, 
1965, p. 76). 


PATTERNS OF WELL-ADyUsTED MARRIAGES 


Wife's Willing Acceptance of Having To Be IneA Job and 
Husband's Appreciation Of The Same 


This pattern of attitudinal reactions was in evidence only in the 
case of those maritally well-adjusted wives who were in'jobs mainly 
out of sheer economic necessity. The case of Mrs M. N. also endorses 
the favourable effect on her marital reaction of such attitudinal 
interaction between the spouses. 
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Case No. 117: Mrs N. M. said that she had never desired to continue 
to be in job after getting married. Soon after marriage, when she was 
contemplating to resign her job, her husband explained to her that he 
was in financial difficulty because he had to help his father whose in- 
come was meagre and who had several dependents to support, He told 
her that he would feel greatly relieved if she could continue with her 
job. Describing her reaction, she said, “Though I felt unhappy at the 
prospect of continuing to work even after marriage, I eventually agreed 
to carry on with my job in view of the necessity explained to me by 
my husband.” Later on she informed that once she had realised the 
need for her working and had accepted the position, she never grumbled 
or grudged and continued to work. She added that subsequently she be- 
gan to find her job quite interesting and satisfying. Her husband appre- 
ciated her willingly carrying on with her job because it relieved him of 
his financial strain. 


Wife's Feeling Gratified at Being Able to Make Financial 
Contribution and Husband’s Appreciation of The Same 


These reactions of the spouses were found both in the cases of 
those women who worked out of sheer economic necessity and those 
’ who liked to be in job who at the same time had to work in 
order to supplement husband’s insufficient income, The cases of 
women cited below are illustrative examples showing how this 
attitude helped her achieve marital accord. 


Case No. 122: Mrs S. T. stated, “The very idea that my husband needs 
money to repay the loan that he had taken for starting his own busi- 
ness gives me great impetus to continue to be in job gladly and earn 
for both.” She continued to say, “My husband realised the strain that 
I have to undergo in carrying out my job along with my household 
responsibilities. He often says that it is only on account of my financial 
help that he has been able to establish his own business, overcome his 
worries, and live happily with me.” 


Case No. 56: As soon as she had done her M.A., she got married to 
Mr V. P. After a few days of marriage she and her husband went out 
of the country to where her husband was employed. Soon after she 
had settled down there, her husband asked her to take a teaching job 
in a school, both because he believed that employment made a woman 
economically independent and broad in her vision as also because of 
the much-needed additional income for the family. Her husband gave 
financial help to his father whose income was limited and who had a 
number of dependents to support. She said that it was straining for 
her to carry on her job after the children were born, yet she felt recom- 
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pensed enough by the thankfulness that her husband often expressed. 
She went on to say, “I take pride in my being able to share my husband's 
economic responsibilities and to relieve him of financial worry and this 
gives happiness and satisfaction to both of us.” 


Wife’s Not Being Vain of Her Economic Independence and 
Husband’s Admiration of the Same 


This attitudinal situation was found to be present in the case of 
maritally well-adjusted working women of all the three classes. 
Detailed case-studies of Mrs H., Mrs J., and Mrs L., recorded in 
Chapter Four, sufficiently go to show how wife’s not being vain of 
her economic self-sufficiency, whether she worked out of economic 
necessity or out of her love for a profession or career, helped her 
achieve and maintain harmony in her married and family life. 


Wife's Considering Her Job Not to be of Paramount Importance 
and Husband’s Appreciation of the Same 


This situation was found to be present amongst the maritally well- 
adjusted employed wives of all the three classes, but its palpable, 
beneficial influence was traceable in the cases of those wives who 
worked either because they liked to have a career and who, at the 
same time, were required to supplement the inadequate income of 
the husband or because they simply loved to have a profession or 
career. Cases of Mrs J. and Mrs L. (Case-Studies No. 216 and 
131), recorded in detail in chapter Four, bear out the wholesome 
influence of this attitudinal interaction on marital relationship. 

Excerpts from other case-studies, given below, illustrate the other 
ways in which this pattern of attitudinal interaction manifested 
itself in different cases of employed wives and facilitated in pro- 
moting their marital adjustment and happiness. 


Case No. 148: Mrs A. S. was a gazetted government employee. She 
was 40 years old and was earning Rs 800 per month. She was a B.A.,B.T. 
Her husband was of the same age as she and was drawing a salary of Rs 
1,500 per month. She had been married for ten years and had been 
in service for 18 years with intermittent breaks after marriage, She 
had two children. 

She got married at a relatively late age. As she had become very 
much used to being in job, she liked to continue with it even after 
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her marriage. Her husband also liked it so long as it did not interfere 
with their marital happiness. She related that when her husband was 
posted out of the country, she took long leave without pay and aceom- 
panied her husband. For, she said, though she liked to work, she did 
not like to do so at the cost of being away from her husband. After 
two years when he was posted back to the same place, she rejoined her 
service. She said that she loved being in the present job because it 
permitted her to devote sufficient time to her household responsibilities 
to which she always gave priority over her job. Since she continued 
her service only when her husband and she were posted at the same 
station, it made both of them very happy and enabled her to look after 
her husband and home while being in service. 


Case No. 231: Speaking of her service after marriage, Mrs S. G. said, 
“I very much liked my permanent and pensionable job, but never gave 
it preference over my married and family life. So, on my being ordered 
to be posted at a different place, I resigned and started my private 
practice in our own house. ‘This enabled me to be in the house and 
attend to children and other household responsibilities in the gaps bet- 
ween examining the patients.” She said that when her first child was 
born and she was unable to arrange for a satisfactory attendant for him, 
she did not attend to her practice regularly until the child became two 
years old. She continued to say, “My husband appreciates and feels 
very satisfied with my giving priority to married life, home, and child- 
ren over my profession and my doing so has certainly contributed to our 
marital and family happiness.” 


Wife's Not Being Vain of Her Occupational Position and Achieve- 
ment and Husband’s Taking Pride in Her Achievements 


How these reactions manifested themselves in the behaviour pat- 
terns of the spouses and helped them achieve marital happiness 
has been exemplified by Case-Study No. 131 given in detail in 
Chapter Four, The case cited below exemplifies another way in 
which this pattern of attitudinal reactions was found to operate 
in the marital relationship of the employed wives of that sub-group 
who were somewhat maritally maladjusted prior to taking up jobs, 
but whose married life became well-adjusted and happy after they 
took up jobs. 


Case No. 124: Mrs I. G. was 42 years old. She was a gazetted govern- 
ment employee, drawing Rs 1,100 per month. She was an M.A, LL.B. 
Ph.D. Her husband was six years older than she. He was only a Matricu- 
late, earning Rs 600 per month as a gazetted government employee, She 
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had been married for 23 years and had been in service for 12 years. 
They had no children. 

She said that she always gave credit to her husband for making it 
possible for her to have all her higher education after marriage which 
enabled her to achieve the high official position she held. She un- 
doubtedly was proud of her success and achievements but did not feel 
conceited and vain. She went on to say, “I feel that I owe all that I 
have achieved in my life and career to my husband. He takes pride in 
my official achievements and it is on that account that I respect him 
immensely and overlook his weaknesses. His attitude of taking pride 
in my achievements gives me immense enthusiasm and satisfaction and 
I feel better disposed to adapt myself to his needs and requirements and 
make adjustment in marricd life.” Though she was much more edu- 
cated. and was holding a much higher post than her husband did, she 
never showed disregard for her husband and did not feel that she was 
ane to him by virtue of her being better educated and better placed 
in a job. 


Favourable Attitude of Husband and/or In-Laws Towards 
“Working Wife” and Her Satisfaction Over The Same 


The display of the salutary effect of this attitude has been ade- 
quately depicted through the detailed cases of the maritally well- 
adjusted employed wives presented in Chapter Four. 


Husband's Attitude of Faith and Not of Suspicion Towards 
Wife's Character and Her Appreciation of The Same 


This pattern of attitudinal reactions was found to be more effective 
for marital harmony in the case of those employed wives whose 
job or profession required them to work with men and also of those 
who were in jobs mainly out of their own liking or love for a profes- 
sion or for being in job as such. Case-Study No. 131, given in 
Chapter Four, depicts clearly the favourable effect of husband's 
not suspecting his working wife, in spite of her being in such a 
job which required her to work with men and involved informal 
mixing with men both in the office and in social functions, on her 
marital relationship. Husband's attitude of trustfulness towards 
wife's conduct and character contributes towards employed wife's 
e perg harmony is being further illustrated by the case of Mrs 


Case No. 289: While talking of the factors that enabled her to com- 
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bine her married life with job happily and harmoniously, Mrs C. S. 
said that her husband’s having faith in her facilitated her greatly in 
carrying out her job in peace. She said, “I work with men and am 
even friendly with some of my colleagues, but my husband never minds 
or suspects.” She added, “Even when I get delayed at work or have 
to work in the hospital at night with other men, he never suspects me 
of purposely staying behind in order to be in the company of someone 
or the other of my male colleagues. I respect him profoundly for all 
this and to a great extent I have been able to combine my job with 
my married life happily because of this attitude of my husband.” 


Husband's Attitude of Pride and Not of Jealousy Towards 
Wife's Occupational Position and Progress and 
Wife's Admiration of The Same 


The above-mentioned attitudinal pattern of the spouses favourably 
affected marital adjustment of the employed wives. Case-Studies 
No. 155, 216, and 131, presented in Chapter Four, specially by 
those of Mrs. L. (Case-Study No. 131) and of Mrs I. G. (Case No. 
124, introduced in the present chapter) whose official position and 
recognition, instead of making their husbands feel jealous, made 
them feel proud of their achievements, And this engendered great 
respect and admiration in the wives for their husband and proved 
conducive to their marital adjustment. 


Husband’s Wholehearted Approval of Wife’s Being in Job and 
Wife’s Satisfaction Over The Same 


This pattern of reactions of spouses was found to be of great help 
in achieving and maintaining marital harmony of those employed 
wives who worked out of their liking or love for profession or 
career, Case-Studies No. 216 and 131, presented in detail in Chap- 
ter Four, depict the beneficial instrumentality of these reactions in 
promoting well-adjustment in married life. 

The following excerpts from casestudies illustrate the various 
ways in which husband's approval of wife’s being employed con- 
tributed towards the marital harmony of those employed wives 
who were in job both out of their own liking for the job and for sup- 
plementing husband’s income. 


Case No. 30: Mrs R. T. had been in service for three years when she 
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got married. Mr R. T. was her own choice, Hers was an inter-provincial 
marriage. They had obtained consent of their parents for getting mar- 
ried. She continued to do her job after marriage. She said, “I was em- 
ployed before I got married and I liked my work. I had become so 
much used to outside job and a set pattern of outdoor life that I would 
not have felt happy without my job even after my marriage. My being 
in job has been a book, especially when I have to live in a joint family. 
I get an outing when 1 go to my work and I meet my friends there 
and feel entertained. Then I come home satisfied and in a happy mood 
to deal with household responsibilities.” Later she said that her husband 
also felt happy at her continuing with her job because he felt that her 
job kept her happily occupied and provided him with extra income 
which was very much welcome to him, as he was a spendthrift. She said 
that her mother-in-law and sisters-in-law felt happy because they thought 
that she, being highly educated and being the only educated daughter- 
in-law in the family, would have bossed over them and lots of frictions 
might have taken place between them had she remained in the house 
the whole day. And she was happy also because being away at job she 
was not expected to carry out household chores. She added, “We all 
feel that my being employed has helped us establish and maintain 
harmonious relationship among ourselves.” 


Case No. 148: Mrs A. S. remarked that her husband’s approval of her 
continuing with her employment gave her a great deal of satisfaction 
of having achieved an individual status, of having a useful occupation 
and extra money which made it possible for them to live more comfort- 
ably and happily. She stated, “My husband feels happy about my being 
in job because I do not ask him for money for my personal use and I 
do not ask or even expect him to take me out in the evenings. After a 
satisfying outing at work I very much like to look after my husband 
and home and children and I happily stay at home with my children in 
the evenings, This, my children welcome very much, for they desire 
and want their parent's company most in the evening time when it 
Starts getting dark and they have to stay within doors and feel lonely. 
Thus all the family members feel happy about my being in job and that 
made our married and family life happy. 


Case No. 254: Mrs L. S. said, “Both my husband and I feel that my 
being in job and being so satisfyingly busy in my profession has definitely 
added to the happiness and satisfaction of our married life. My job has 
kept me occupicd in a pursuit which is a passion with me and which 
is the source of greatest satisfaction to me. T cannot think of my life 
without my profession. I would have felt exceedingly dissatisfied with 
4 married life. if my husband would not have whole heartedly approved 

my combining marriage with my profession.” 

She stated that without her job and without that particular outdoor 
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life and routine and work and without having an individual status, to 
which she was used, she would have felt too miserable and irritable to 
be a loving and likable life-partner, specially when she had no child and 
had efficient domestic help to do the household work and she had no- 
thing much to do at home. She said that she and her husband were 
much happier together because she was busy in job beyond the con- 
fining walls of home. She stated, “With my husband being so busy 
with his profession, I were not allowed to continue with my job. I 
would have felt lonely and dissatisfied waiting and worrying for his re- 
turn and I would have complained of being neglected and of not being 
cared for and would have picked up quarrels on trivial matters.” She 
added that if she had stayed home the whole, day, her husband and 
mother-in-law would have expected and demanded a number of house- 
hold duties from her, for which she had no aptitude. And then, with 
only her husband’s income they could not afford the comforts and 
amenities that they were enjoying with their combined income. Her 
being in the same profesion and the same line of specialisation as her 
husband was in, had made her married life very satisfying. She remarked, 
“Being in the same profession we have a lot to share in each other's 
line. We both realise each other's difficulties, strains and stresses. This 
has contributed to a very large extent to our mutual understanding and 
appreciation and also to harmony and happiness in our married life.” 


COMMENT 


Wife’s attitude of willing acceptance towards her having to be in 
employment was found to be the result of one or more of the fac- 
tors: (i) her husband’s making her understand and realise the nece- 
ssity for her being in job; (ti) his appreciation for her agreeing to 
be in job; (iii) her own realisation of the necessity for her to be 
in employment; (iv) her attitude of approval towards married wo- 
men taking up job; (v) her favourable attitude towards her job 
environment: (vi) her feeling that her being away at job would 
avoid frictions between her and her in-laws in situations where she 
had to stay with them; and (vii) her feeling that her being in job 
would greatly please her husband and in-laws, if any. 

This attitude helped her in not feeling that a job was a burden on 
her. Instead, it gave her ego-satisfaction which, in turn gave her 
the incentive to carry on with her job ungrudgingly and thus keep 
her husband and in-laws, if any, satisfied and happy. 

Husbands whose attitude was that of appreciation towards their 
wives’ contributing financially to the family expressed one or more 
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of these reactions or feeling: (i) feeling that financial responsibility 
of the family was his and that the wife did a favour if she shared 
this responsibility with him; (ii) positive reaction to their wives’ 
never impressing that they were obliging them by adding to the 
family income; and (iii) realisation of the stresses and strains that 
their wives must be undergoing while carrying out their jobs along 
with household duties. 

Wives whose attitude was one of not considering their jobs to 
be of paramount importance believed that a career or job for a mar- 
ried woman should be of secondary importance and that married 
and family harmony was of greater importance. Such wives did 
not have exaggerated enthusiasm for job or career. Husband's 
feelings that he or the children were not being neglected in spite 
of his wife’s being in job affected her marital adjustment favour- 
ably. This is supported by the statistical data according to which, 
of those wives whose husbands did not feel at all that they were 
not being looked after and of those whose husbands did not feel 
at all that children were being neglected because of the wives be- 
ing in job, 87 per cent and 72 per cent respectively were found to 
be well-adjusted in their married life. 

Those employed wives, who did not have vanity of their occu- 
pational position and recognition, did not display feeling of superi- 
ority even in cases where the wife was equally or even more edu- 
cated and equally or even better placed in job or profession than 
her husband was. Husband’s attitude of pride in his wife’s occu- 
pational achievements satisfied her ego and did not let her feel 
the necessity of asserting her superiority over him. This attitude 
of the husband made his wife to respect him all the more, which, 
in turn, gratified his ego, Thus, the interaction of these attitudes 
of the spouses toward wife’s occupational position and progress 
proved beneficial for marital adjustment. 

Husband’s wholehearted approval of wife’s being in job was 
found to be the manifestation of one or more of these conceptions 
or feelings: (i) his favourable attitude toward wife's employment— 
his view that employment made a woman self-confident, responsible 
as well as understanding and mature; (ii) his feeling that a job would 
keep the wife satisfied and in a better frame of mind to make an 
amiable life-partner; and (iii) his feeling of satisfaction over the 
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additional-income. 

The satisfaction of being in job made such a wife better prepared 
to make adjustments in the marital relationship, even in the areas 
of disagreement, if any. Husband’s approval, specially where the 
wife was keen to continue with her job, made the wife respect 
him all the more and made her very particular not to neglect him 
and home so as not to give him any occasion to feel that her being 
employed interfered with marital happiness. Her job satisfaction 
was carried into the marital relationship, facilitating adjustment in 
married and family life. 


OvERVIEW 


The case-data indicate that the presence of one or more of the 
uncongenial interaction patterns is detrimental to marital adjust- 
ment, whereas the presence of one or more of the congenial inter- 
action patterns is conducive to marital well-adjustment. This finding 
is further corroborated by the fact that even in those cases of wo- 
men who took up jobs either after meeting with frustration or after 
establishing harmony in their married life, presence of one or more 
of these unfavourable or favourable interaction patterns was found 
to be one of the factors responsible for further deterioration or im- 
provement respectively in their marital adjustment (see Case No. 
159, belonging to the group: “maladjustment—work—further malad- 
justment” and Case Nos, 60, 144, and 226 belonging to the group: 
“Well-adjustment—work—well-adjustment” given in Chapter Three). 

The validity of this finding is a fortiori established by the fact 
that even in cases where wife’s marital harmony originally estab- 
lished or lost prior to her getting employed was shattered or re- 
gained after taking up job-though it happened only in exceptional 
cases—the direct or indirect play of one or more of these unfavour- 
able or favourable interaction patterns if attitudinal reactions of 
spouses to wife's being employed was, among other things, found to 
be responsible for the same (See Case No. 192—“Well-adjustment, 
work, then maladjustment” and Case No, 186—“Maladjustment, 
work, then well-adjustment,” given in Chapter Four). 

This position is still more strongly evidenced in the case of Mrs 
N.—Case-Study No. 134, given in Chapter Four—in which the inter- 
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action of the various elements of the uncongenial attitudes of hus- 
band and wife towards wife’s employment created multiple fric- 
tion in her married life for the first few years. But in course of time ~ 
with the favourable change in the attitudes of wife and husband 
towards wife's employment, marital harmony was achieved, though © 
the external marital situation remained the same. F 
It would be of great corroborative value to note here that the 
presence of one or more of these various attitudinal reactions in — 
husband or wife, independently of the interaction, was found to be 
significant in promoting or deteriorating marital and family relation- 
ship. This is supported by the satistical data, gathered by refer- 
ence to the responses of the employed wives to the various ques- — 
tions having direct bearing on these attitudinal reactions. Accord- — 
ing to this data the presence of the unfavourable attitudinal reac- 
tions even when considered separately and independently of the 
interaction pattern was found to be associated with marital dis- 
harmony, as of those employed wives who reported to have these 
feelings, the percentage of the maladjustment wives ranged from 
89 per cent to cent per cent. On the other hand, the presence of 
“favourable attitudes,” even when considered separately and inde- 
pendently was found to be associated with marital harmony. As of | 
those employed wives who reported to have these feelings, the ; 
percentage of the welladjusted respondents ranged from 60 per 
cent to cent per cent. 4 
Detailed study of the employed wives establishes that it was the — 
incompatibility of the attitudes of the spouses towards wife’s being 
employed—irrespective of whether it was by way of disagreement 
between them over wife’s employment or their resentment against 
each other’s attitudes or behaviour pattern consequent upon wife’s 
being employed—that was found to be instrumental in bringing 
about marital maladjustment. On the other hand, compatibility of 
the attitudes of the spouses towards wife’s employment and being — 
employed and towards each other’s attitudes and behaviour pat- 
terns resulting from wife’s being employed was found to be a help- 7 
ing agent in promoting marital harmony of employed wives. : 


Chapter Eleven 


In Conclusion 


THE PRESENT sTupy was undertaken to examine the speculative 
threat to marital harmony of urban educated working women in 
India, created by the somewhat recent phenomenon of wife’s 
getting into outof-home gainful employment. This exploratory 
study sought to examine how successfully, along ‘with the 
added responsibility of their jobs, the educated earning women 
have been able to make adjustment in their married life. This was 
examined with the prime object of finding out and analysing the 
factors that contribute towards marital adjustment or maladjust- 
ment of working women. 

As the sample studied is statistically not absolutely representa- 
tive, the findings of this study cannot be taken as conclusively 
established and because of the size and bias of the sample, broad 
generalisations cannot be drawn on the basis of this study. Never- 
theless, it provides greater insight into the problems discussed, In 
this concluding chapter an attempt has been made to summarise 
the conclusions emerging out of this study which may be taken as 
theoretical to be validated by further research. 


Wuy Marnen WoMEN Work 


It is found that educated women take up jobs or professions not 
only out of sheer economic necessity but also out of various other 
socio-psycho-situational reasons, Of the sample of working 
women under study, only 17 per cent took up jobs because 
of gross economic necessity and only 11 per cent were continuing 


° ioti i treatment of the data referred to through- 
out, this ay description and seapridged volume, 1970, Tables 5, 8, 13-15, 17, 21, 
24-5, 27-33, and Appendixes C, D and 
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to be in job mainly because of that. The maximum percentage 
(34 per cent) was found of those women who reported to have 
been continuing to work to raise the standard of living—to supple- 
ment husband’s “insufficient income”. While some of the working 
women labelled husband’s income as insufficient if it could not 
provide a comfortable house, nourishing food, clean clothes, and 
good education to children in reasonably good schools, others re- 
ported it to be insufficient if it could not provide them with items 
such as a radiogram, furniture of the latest design, refrigerator, and 
car which they thought to be essential items for modern living. 
‘And in order to be able to have these things, they felt that it wa: 
essential to have “double income.” The most frequently reporteri 
reason (No. I in order of importance) for continuing to work was 
the desire to have more money either for self or for the family; 12 
per cent were in jobs to have independent income of their own. 

Money, however, is not the only motive for their being in jobs. 
This is indicated by the fact that there are women who are in jobs 
mainly out of their love for a profession or career; 18 per cent of 
the women were found to be of this category. And what is still 
more revealing is that after getting married they remain enthu- 
siastic about and do not lose interest in their jobs and professions. 
They want to maintain their individual interest and status and 
want to pursue their jobs in order to satisfy their intellectual need 
or the need for achievement, creative work, recognition and fame; 
I1 per cent were in jobs because of their ambition of a career or 
to achieve a position/status of their own. It is interesting to note 
that there are working women who, even though not ambitious or 
attached to their professions or jobs as such, continue to be in 
jobs after marriage also because (3rd reason for their being in jobs) 
they are “used to working’—outside job, particular routine, indivi- 
dual status, and independent income—they could not reconcile to 
the idea of sitting at home only as housewives and living almost 
in “social isolation.” So they continued to be in jobs even when 
it was no longer an economic necessity for them. That money is 
not the exclusive motive for married women's employment is also 
indicated by the fact that even wives, whose husbands have a 
reasonably handsome income, are also found to be in jobs. 

On the basis of these facts it may be concluded that educated 
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married women of urban India are impelled to get into employ- 
ment or professions not only by economic insufficiency, but also 
by various other socio-psychological motivations. 


How SuccessruLLyY WOMEN MANAGE Tuer DuaL Rote 


It is found that out of the working women—whether in employ- 
ment out of economic necessity or of their own choice—more wo- 
men have been able to combine their role of a worker with that 
of wife-and-mother successfully, as 55 per cent of all the working 
women under study were found to be well-adjusted in their 
married life and only 26 per cent were found to be maladjusted. 
As the main problem and aim of the present study has been to 
explore the factors that affect marital adjustment of working wo- 
men, the concentration of this study has been on discovering and 
analysing those factors which were found to be affecting the mari- 
tal adjustment of women of the two categories—those women who 
had experienced marital adjustment or maladjustment before 
taking up jobs and those women who were in jobs prior to ex- 
periencing it. Thus considering the first category of women to be 
the control group, the second category was taken to be the experi- 
mental group, And these groups for all analytical purposes were 
taken to be groups of unemployed and employed wives. In this man- 
ner a comparative study of the factors as operating amongst these 
two groups was undertaken. 


Muuirete Factors IN MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 
Objective and Subjective Factors 


Though various social scientists have assessed one or the other of 
the objective factors as important for marital adjustment, in this 
study, no factor, in itself, was found to be highly associated with 
adjustment in marriage. Taken separately, no close relationship 
or association was observed between marital adjustment of work- 
ing women and subjective or objective factors such as her or her 
husband's age, occupation, income, education, difference in hus- 
band-wife occupational level, educational level and income level, 
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duration or pattern of her service, number and ages of children, 

type of family organisation, and economic obligations or subjec- 

tive factors like wife’s satisfaction with her or her husband’s job, 

reason for her taking up or continuing to be in job, agreement 

or disagreement between husband and wife on important issues 

and so forth. It is, however, interesting to find that out of the 

objective factors studied, the most closely associated (though hav- 
ing small association) with marital adjustment are found to be 

“Family Composition,” husband’s income, husband-wife income dif- 
ferences, number of dependents, non-dependent members in the 
family, pattern of wife’s service and husband's occupation. It is 
equally interesting to find that taken separately, no association at 
all is found between marital adjustment and difference in husband- 
wife occupation, education and in children’s age group. The 
most closely associated, out of the subjective factors studied, are 
the number and kind of serious complaints, agreement or disagree- 
ment between husband and wife on values of life, each other’s 
roles and status, handling of family income as well as wife’s earned 
money, sharing of household responsibilities, and ways of resolv- 
ing disagreement. And quite contrary to the usual assumption, 
factors like wife’s satisfaction with her husband’s job, husband-wife 
agreement on wife’s employment and the reason for her taking up 
job and continuing to be in job, taken separately, are found 
to be least associated with marital adjustment. 

The degree of association between objective or subjective fac- 
tors—each taken separately—and marital adjustment, even where 
association is found, is too small to be of any great importance. 

Thus, no single, “objective” or “subjective” factor, as such, is 
found to be particularly associated with marital adjustment of 
working women and even where statistical association is found, it 
cannot be specifically ascertained as to which is the cause and 
which the effect. 

As detailed study of the cases of working women establishes that 
it is not one or even the sum of more than one objective or sub- 
jective factors that cause marital adjustment or maladjustment, but 
it is the total pattern that counts, each single factor must be studied 
as a part of the whole in order to have deeper understanding of 
the entire situation. The problem was treated, therefore, not only 
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piecemeal but was also studied in its totality. Case-studies provide 
the full picture of the various external and internal influences, in- 
teraction of which constitutes specific patterns of relationships in 
married and family life of working women. 


Errecr or VARious Factors On MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


Leaving apart the cases of those women who had taken separa- 
tion or divorce prior to getting into employment, the cases of work- 
ing women selected for detailed study were taken in equal num- 
bers from both the “extremely well-adjusted” and “extremely 
maladjusted” categories. The “extremely well-adjusted” ones. 
were selected to highlight and verify the maladjustments and their 
causation. As the study mainly concentrates on the factors that lead 
to different degrees of marital adjustment of the working wives, the 
main group under discussion will be that of employed wives. The 
factors that were found to be conducive to or detrimental for mari- 
tal harmony are not exclusive and in many ways they are so in- 
termingled that it is difficult to disentangle one from the other. 
Yet for the purposes of analysis these have been grouped into 
six broad factors: 


Factors Conducive to Marital Harmony 


(1) Consistent premarital socio-cultural backgrounds * of spouses. 

(2) Compatible and congenial personality traits of spouses. 

(3) Harmonous sexual relationship between spouses. 

(4) Favourable post-marital circumstances. 

(5) Compatible attitdues of spouses towards husband-wife role and 
status complex. 

(6) Compatible attitudes of the spouses towards wife’s employment 
complex. 


Factors Detrimental for Marital Harmony 
(1) Inconsistent premarital socio-cultural backgrounds of spouses. 


(2) Incompatible and uncongenial personality traits of spouses. 
(3) Disharmonious sexual relationship between spouses. 
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(4) Unfavourable post-marital circumstances. 

(5) Incompatible attitudes of spouses towards husband-wife role 
and status complex. 

(6) Incompatible attitudes of spouses towards wife’s employment 
complex. 


Effect of Wife's Employment on Her Marital Relationship 


Attempted first is the evaluation of the effect of wife’s employ- 
ment on her marital relationship. Wife's employment, as such, 
does not affect marital adjustment favourably or adversely. ‘This 
finding is based on the following facts: 

` (i) Nearly one-half (51 per cent) of the sample of working 
women was found to have got into jobs before their marriage 
and they continued to be in jobs even after their marriage and of 
these women, 55 per cent and 27 per cent respectively were found 
to be well-adjusted and maladjusted in their marriage, in spite of 
their being in jobs. 

- (ii) When the sub-sample of working women selected for detailed 
study out of the “extremely maladjusted” and “extremely well-adjust- 
ed” categories was dispersed according to their levels of adjustment 
prior to and after getting into jobs, it was found that of those who 
were well-adjusted and of those who were maladjusted prior to 
taking up jobs, 90 per cent and 80 per cent respectively remained 
well-adjusted and maladjusted even after getting into jobs. And 

-in this subsample of working women, out of those who had taken 
up emploment prior to experiencing well-adjustment or maladjust- 
ment, 48 per cent and 52 per cent respectively were found to be 
well-adjusted and maladjusted in marriage (see Chapter Three, 
Diagram 1). 

(iii) Of the employed wives—those who were in jobs prior to their 
experiencing maladjustment or well-adjustment in marriage and 
who were selected for detailed study—40 per cent reported that 
their being in job was to a great or considerable extent the cause 
of friction between them and their husbands, whereas 42 per cent 
said that it was not at all cause of such friction. 

(iv) Of the entire group of maritally extremely maladjusted 
working women (42 in number) 48 per cent were found to belong 
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to that category who had experienced maladjustment prior to tak- 
ing up jobs, whereas 50 per cent were such who had been in jobs 
prior to experiencing maladjustment and only 2 per cent were such 
who were well-adjusted prior to taking up jobs but who became 
maladjusted after taking up jobs (see Chapter Three, Diagram 
1). It means that of the extremely maladjusted working women, 48 
per cent had factors other than their employment, as such, which 
led to maladjustment in their marriage. 

(v) Of those who had taken up jobs after experiencing mal- 
adjustment in marriage (leaving apart the ones who had taken 
separation or divorce prior to taking up jobs), 80 per cent were 
found to have experienced deterioration in their marital relation- 
ship after getting into jobs and only 20 per cent were such who 
had improved their marital relationship after getting employed. 
Whereas of those who had achieved well-adjustment prior to tak- 
ing up jobs, 90 per cent were found to continue to be better 
adjusted even after taking up jobs and only 10 per cent lost their 
original marital well-adjustment after doing so. i 

(vi) The factors that were discovered as instrumental in bring- 
ing about marital maladjustment were found to be similar in both 
groups of women—those who were maladjusted prior to employ- 
ment and those who became so only after employment—except 
that the factor of “clash over wife’s being in employment” was an 
additional factor found amongst the latter group of women. The 
recurrence of these factors in the two groups indicates that only 
with respect to the factors of attitude towards role and status and 
of circumstances, frictions were found to be considerably more 
among those who took up jobs prior to experiencing maladjust- 
ment. Case-data clarify that this was so mainly because of the ad- 
ditional probable source of friction over roles and statuses of hus- 
band and wife as well as the additional circumstantial factors— 
wife's working hours, work-environment, absence of wife from 
the house—created by the additional situation of wife’s being in 
job. Except for the two above-mentioned factors the same broad 
factors were found to create marital frictions and frustrations with 
almost similar frequency amongst each of these two groups of 
working women, even though the emphasis on actual elements 
implied in each factor was in certain respects, found to be differ- 
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ent. For example, in the factor of “sexual relationship,” frictions 
and frustrations owing to husband’s being unfaithful and sexually 
inadequate were found to be much more predominant amongst 
the first group than amongst the second, whereas frictions over 
spouses’ having incompatible sexual approach and response were 
found to be more in the second group. This may be because of 
the fact that more than 60 per cent of the women of the first groups 
were separated or divorced women and so were likely to emphasise 
more on frustrations owing to the particular factor of sex just to 
justify their separation or divorce. The somewhat different kind 
of friction with regard to the same factor, in the second group, 
was mainly because of the changed pattern of working-wife’s atti- 
tudes. 

The above facts go to prove that wife’s employment, in itself, 
does not create marital frictions when the fact of wife’s being 
educated and belonging to the same socio-economic and age-group 
is kept constant. This indicates that it is not merely the fact of 
wife’s being employed that affects marital relationship but the 
overall change in the attitudes of educated urban women brought 
about by a variety of factors which are operating almost simul- 
taneously in contemporary Indian society. Increasing opportuni- 
ties for education, emergence of new socio-economic patterns, and 
growing privileges of new and equal legal and political status to 
women, in the main, are responsible for this change. The ever- 
widening avenues for education and employment for women have 
only reinforced the change in their attitudes. 

Nevertheless, comparative study of the detailed cases of mari- 
tally extremely well-adjusted working women of the two groups— 
“well-adjusted, work, well-adjusted” and “work, well-adjusted”— 
indicates that wife’s being employed does make marital interaction 
a little more complicated and creates more problems in the family 
and so more efforts on the part of the spouses are required to 
make adjustment and to achieve marital harmony. The wife faces 
difficult situations because she has to continue to perform a wife 
and-mother role along with her working woman's role. With multi- 
plicity of roles, her behaviour becomes complex in terms of “ex- 
pected” and “actual” conduct and she faces the major part of 
confusion with regard to her status and role. Under these condi- 
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tions more efforts are required on the part of the spouses to esta- 
blish marital accord. More so, because in a transitional phase it 
is almost impossible to look for a complete role-recast owing to 
certain degree of normative confusion. 


Attitude Towards Wife's Employment 


As already explained, there is such an intermingling of so many 
elements in one broad factor that it is difficult to segregate one 
from the other. Yet, certain recurring interpersonal interactions 
and attitudinal reactions of employed wife’s work-situation com- 
plex are found to be deterimental while others are found to be 
conducive to marital adjustment. 

On analysing the data of this study, one finds that the fact of 
wife’s having to be in job out of economic necessity as such did 
not much affect her marital adjustment adversely is strongly sug- 
gested by the case-data as well as the statistical data. According 
to this, of those wives who had to be in job mainly because of 
economic necessity, 57 per cent and 43 per cent were found to be 
maladjusted and well-adjusted respectively in their married life. 
That her being in job primarily because of her love of profession 
or job—her wanting to be in job, in itself—did not affect her marital 
adjustment favourably is established by the fact that of those 
wives who were in job out of love of profession or job, 50 per cent 
were found to be maladjusted whereas 50 per cent were found 
to be well-adjusted. That husband’s wanting the wife to be in 
job, in itself, was also not found to be affecting her marital adjust- 
ment is indicated by the case-data presented in this chapter as 
also by the statistical data. According to this data association bet- 
ween husband's wanting the wife to be in job and her marital ad- 
justment was found to be small. That her having to be in job out 
of economic necessity or out of love of profession—her wanting to 
be in job—as such did not affect her marital adjustment is further 
supported by the statistical data which show very small association 
between their reasons for taking up or for continuing with job 
and their marital adjustment. This finding is not in agreement 
with the findings of the study undertaken by Burgess and Cottrell. 
They write: “Married women who work and want to work gene- 
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rally make better adjustments in marriage than those who work 
but do not want to work” (Burgess and Cottrell, 1939, pp. 341- 
349). The detailed study of the employed wives in the present 
investigation explains that it is not their wanting to work as such 
that is all-important but there are other factors which are equally 
important, for example, whether their husbands also approve of 
their being in job or disapprove of it. It is the interaction of the 
attitudes of wife’s wanting to work and husband’s approving it 
that is beneficial (84 per cent of the well-adjusted had this pat- 
tern), whereas wife’s wanting to be in job and husband's resent- 
ing it is detrimental (67 per cent of the maladjusted had this 
pattern), while the fact of wife’s working because she wants to 
work remains the same. 

The case-data demonstrate and establish that in working-wife 
families it is not a wife’s being in job when she has to do so or her 
being in job because of her wanting to do so that affects her marital 
relationship but it is her willing acceptance when she has to be 
in job and her husband’s wholehearted approval when she wants 
to be in employment, that contribute towards her marital harmony. 
As its corollary it is found that in families where husband wants 
the wife to be in job and she resents her having to do so or where 
the wife wants to work and husband resents her being in job, 
marital adjustment is affected adversely. And if husband and wife 
cannot resolve their conflicts and disagreements with regard to 
wife’s employment and cannot evolve a workable ‘plan or cannot 
come to a compromise, the conflict remains unresolved and be- 
comes a serious source of marital tension. 

Data indicate that her satisfaction with job, in itself, does not 
necessarily contribute towards her marital harmony, while her 
dissatisfaction with her job has a definite detrimental effect on 
marital relationship. Detailed study of the cases clarifies that 
this is mainly so because there are many other factors related to 
and intermingled with wife’s satisfaction with job that operate 
simultaneously so as to make it contribute towards marital accord. 
One of the important factors is her husband's attitude towards 
her job and towards her being employed. It is found that a wife 
who loves her profession or job derives a lot of satisfaction out 
of it and wants to continue with it, but unless her husband also 
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approves of it and takes pride and interest in and derives satisfac- 
tion out of her being in job without feeling jealous and suspicious 
of her character, her deriving “job satisfaction,” in itself, does not 
have favourable effect on marital adjustment. That wife’s taking 
interest and pride in her job, in itself, does not promote marital har- 
mony unless husband also takes interest and pride in the same has 
been clearly indicated by the frequency of occrrence of this inter- 
action patern of spouses being 79 per cent and 19 per cent among the 
well-adjusted and the maladjusted employed wives respectively. 

It is found that it is not only wife’s satisfaction with her job 
but a corresponding satisfaction of her husband also with her job 
along with her concomitant satisfaction with her wife-and-mother 
role that contribute towards marital harmony. But at the same 
time the case-data explain that dissatisfaction with her job pro- 
duces irritation and discontentment in her which are carried into 
her marital relationship and so becomes a source of marital dis- 
cord. Thus dissatisfaction with her job, in itself, is found to be 
more detrimental to marital adjustment than satisfaction with job 
proves advantageous for it. It is noteworthy that even husband’s 
approval of wife’s being in job, in itself, does not affect favourably. 
marital adjustment as much as husband’s disapproval of her being 
in job affects it adversely. The statistical data indicate that of 
those wives whose husbands approved of their working, 56 per cent 
and 44 per cent were found to be well-adjusted and maladjusted res- 
pectively in marriage. Detailed study of the cases clarifies that 
it is ‘so because the very fact of wife’s being in job when husband 
resents it becomes essentially a constant source of friction bet- 
ween husband and wife, whereas husband’s approval in itself, 
cannot prove conducive to marital harmony unless wife also ap- 
proves of it and the husband is prepared to make the needed 
change in his attitudes and behaviour patterns necessitated by the 
fact of wife’s being in job. 

On the basis of the findings mentioned above, it can be con- 
cluded that resentment against wife’s occupational role by either 
the wife or the husband affects marital adjustment of working 
wives adversely. This finding is, in essence, in agreement with the 
findings of somewhat similar studies carried out by Nye (1963, 
pp. 279-80), Gianopulos and Mitchell (1957, pp 373-8), and Goode 
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(1965, p.76). 

Detailed cases explain that it is combination of husband’s want- 
ing the wife to be in job and wife’s either wanting it herself or 
accepting it happily that does away with friction over wife’s em- 
ployment as such. When both husband and wife approve of 
wife’s being employed, her being in job, in itself, does not create 
marital problems. But even husband-wife agreement on wife’s 
being employed, as such, does not affect marital adjustment. This 
is indicated by the very small association that was found between 
their agreement over this issue and marital adjustment. 

The case material shows that it is not the conscious approval of 
the spouses or agreement between them on wife’s employment, in 
itself, that is found to be of importance for marital adjustment, 
but it is the concomitant synchronisation between them with re- 
gard to their attitudes towards the changes in the very pattern of 
their behaviour, resultant of wife’s being in job, that helps or hin- 
ders marital adjustment. This observation is being elucidated by 
the situation described below. 

(i) In situations where wife’s job requires her to worky with 
men or mix with them, agreement between husband and wife 
merely on wife’s being in job is not material. It is husband’s atti- 
tude of faith or suspicion towards her character that affects her 
marital adjustment favourably or unfavourably. 

(ii) In situations where even when the wife works with the 
approval of husband, if his attitude or that of other members of 
the family is one of prejudice against “working-wife,” level 
of marital adjustment is much lower than in situations 
where husband and other members of the family have favourable 
attitudes towards “working wife.” 

(iii) In situations where wife considers her job to be of para- 
mount importance and in her excessive enthusiasm for work fails 
to pay due attention and care to her husband or fails to take as 
much interest and pride in her wife-and-mother role as the hus- 
band wants and where husband resents it and insists on her giving 
only secondary importance to her job, marital tensions are created 
despite spouses’ agreement on wife’s being employed. Whereas 
in situations where wife does not consider her job to be of para- 
mount importance and devotes required attention to her husband 
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and home, marital adjustment is facilitated, though the fact of 
husband-wife agreement remains the same in both situations. 

The case-data clarify that approval of or agreement on wife’s 
being employed proves wholesome for marital harmony only 
when, along with their agreement and approval, each spouse happi- 
ly accepts and adjusts to the situational, attitudinal, and beha- 
vioural changes necessitated by wife’s being in job (see Chapter 
Ten). It may, therefore, be concluded that willing acceptance 
by spouses of wife’s occupational role and of all that it implies 
affects marital adjustment favourably. 

On the basis of a comparative study of the extremely maladjusted 
and extremely well-adjusted employed wives selected for detailed 
study, it may be concluded that it is not the fact of the wife’s being | 
employed, in itself, that affects marital relationship, but the com- 
patible or incompatible interaction of spouses’ attitudinal reac- 
tions to her being employed as well as to all the situational and 
behavioural patterns connected with and related to wife’s being 
in job. 

That incompatible or compatible attitudinal interactions with 
regard to wife's employment-complex are respectively detrimental 
to or wholesome for marital adjustment is indicated by 
the fact that while of the maladjusted employed wives, 52 per 
cent to 81 per gent were found to be having various “incompatible 
attitudinal interaction patterns,” of the well-adjusted ones, none 
was found to be having them, and while of the well-adjusted 
wives, 63 per cent to cent per cent were found to be having “com- 
patible attitudinal interaction patterns” only 19 per cent to 33 per 
cent of the maladjusted ones were found to be having them. 


Ambivalence in Attitude 
It is of significance to find that husbands of 86 per cent of the 


working women either want in varying degrees or do not mind 
their wives’ being in, job or profession, whereas husbands of only 
10 per cent of them’ do not want, or do not want at all, their 
wives’ being employed. It shows that the attitude of the husband 
as far as wife’s employment, as such, is concerned is one of want- 
ing or at least of not minding her being employed. Case-data in- 
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dicate that consciously and apparently a majority of husbands 
want or at least approve of their wives’ being in job mainly be- 
cause of the extra money accruing to the family and certain other 
advantages to them. But unconsciously they have not been able to 
accept it as yet, for they have not been able to make compromise 
with the change in wife’s personality as well as in the entire pat- 
tern of married and family life and the inconveniences inevitably 
associated with wife’s being gainfully employed. They like their 
wives to take up jobs but dislike them to change at all as far as 
their attitude towards their roles and statuses at home is concerned, 
and dislike their traditional responsibilities being neglected which 
results from their preoccupation with out-of-home vocation. Their 
attitude towards their wives’ being employed is found to be am- 
bivalent. They like their wives’ being in job for the advantages it 
bestows upon the family and upon them, yet dislike it for the in- 
conveniences caused to them on that account and for the feeling 
of insecurity and ego-frustration created by many things that their 
employment implies—wife’s having economic independence, indi- 
vidual status, proneness for developing individualised interests, 
wishes, attitudes and values of life, her having less submissive 
temperament and more developed sense of equality and freedom 
to move about with more opportunities to develop extra-marital re- 
Jationship. 

It is found that irrespective of whether the married women start 
working willingly or unwillingly, once they take up jobs or pro- 
fession and continue to be in it for some years, they feel glad to 
have been in jobs and they become so much used to the satisfac- 
tion of individual status, independent income, human contacts, 
and a set life outside their homes that they find it unsatisfying to be 
without it. Their attitude towards working is also found to be am- 
bivalent. They like to work because of the outings and other satis- 
factions of human contacts, freedom to move about, satisfactions of 
having an individual status, independent income and in many cases 
of having the intellectual stimulation and sense of worth-whileness 
which they derive from being in job, yet they dislike it because of 
the stresses and strains caused to them owing to their jobs as also 
because of the conflict and tensions created’ within themselves on 
account of their inability to look after their husbands, homes and 
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specially children, the way they like to do. 

This finding regarding ambivalent attitude of husband and wife 
towards the wife’s employment is in agreement with the observa- 
tion made by Dube. He writes: “This trend towards the relative eco- 
nomic independence of women is viewed with a degree of ambi- 
valence by many men—even some of them Western-educated. A 
working wife is economically advantageous; if she works in a res- 
ponsible position she is also a distinct social asset. But her having 
to mix with others, especially with other men, is not favourably 
viewed. Her preoccupation with an outside job often results in 
some neglect of her traditional domestic responsibilities, and this 
is almost commented upon adversely. Working women themselves 
find it difficult to carry on their two roles together, and some of 
them are not altogether happy regarding some “masculine” aspects 
of their new role.” (Dube, 1963, pp.194-5). 


Husband-Wife Attitude Towards Each Other’s Role and Status 


On analysing the case-material it is observed that in working-wife 
families where, along with the acceptance of wife’s being in job 
by both spouses, there is understanding and acceptance on the 
part of the husband of the concomitant changes in her attitudes 
towards husband-wife relationship and towards husband-wife roles 
and statuses and where there is a corresponding change in his own 
attitudes and behavioural patterns also with regard to the same, 
marital well-adjustment is facilitated, whereas in families where 
such synchronisation is missing, marital maladjustment ensues. 
This broad finding is based on the combination of facts emerging 
out of the present study which are given below. 

(i) Each spouse's fulfilling the roles expected of him or her by 
their spouse and by himself or herself contributes towards marital 
adjustment, whereas their failing to do so creates marital frictions 
and tensions. 

It is not the fact of an employed wife’s having or not having to 
carry out all the household duties along with her job, in itself, that 
affects her marital adjustment but the fact whether husband and 
other members of the family render or do not render assistance 
in carrying out those responsibilities in situations where the wife 
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has to carry out household chores herself along with her job and 
needs and expects help from them. In families in which because of 
wife’s taking up a job, the division of labour can no more be strictly 
maintained and in which, with the additional role of a working 
woman, the working wife needs as well as demands husband's 
help in carrying out household responsibilities and husband refuses 
to do so, marital conflicts are inevitable (68 per cent of the maritally 
maladjusted and none of the well-adjusted employment wives were 
found to be having this pattern). The study of the extremely well- 
adjusted working women highlights this finding by showing that 
under similar circumstances wife’s not expecting or demanding 
help in carrying out household duties and responsibilities, consider- 
ing them to be mainly her own duty even when she is employed 
and husband’s sharing them with her on his own accord, when- 
ever required, helps in establishing marital well-adjustment, as 85 
per cent of the well-adjusted and 14 per cent of the maladjusted 
wives were found to be having this pattern. 

On the other hand, wife’s inability or unwillingness to meet hus- 
band’s demands also creates tensions (see Chapter Nine). Out of 
the things that the working women reported to have “done most 
to make their married life unhappy,” their inability to meet hus- 
band’s demands and needs was the most frequently reported com- 
plaint. 

Case-data explain that wife’s “serious complaint” regarding her 
inability to meet husband’s demands and needs implies two things: 
one is husband’s being too demanding and making more demands 
on her time, attention, and energy than is possible for her to meet; 
the other is her having too absorbing and too occupying a job or 
her having to spend her time and energy at job so much as to 
disable her to meet even husband’s reasonable demands and to de- 
vote as much time and attention to her husband and home as she 
likes to do, The latter situation creates tension manily within the 
working wife herself owing to the conflict between her duties to- 
wards her husband, home, and children and her responsibilities 
towards or interest in her job. Tension is created in cases where the 
wife wants to give equal attention to both of her roles but has to 
devote more time and energy to her job because of its immediate 
compulsion—personal or occupational—and feels that her husband, 
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home, and children are being neglected because of her job. 

Tension is felt mainly because she feels torn between her loyalty 
towards her job and loyalty towards her husband and children. 
She wants to be honest to her job as well as to her household and 
wants to devote time equally seriously to both, and in trying to be 
efficient in both these spheres finds herself torn and tired. She 
suffers from a guilt-sense when owing to her job she neglects her 
child, husband or home, but she suffers equally if she neglects her 
office work. Even among those who reported their married life 
to be happy and well-adjusted, there were women who admitted 
that even while their being in job did not interfere with happiness 
in their marriage, yet they personally felt tense and strained bet- 
ween the two duties. They felt that carrying out both—work at 
home and work at job—especially for mothers of young children, 
was a great strain and created a lot of conflict and tension within 
them. F 

Intense role conflict is possible when there is a clash between 
two equally important roles with corresponding aspirations. These 
psychological tensions and dilemmas trouble not only a section 
of those women for whom working is not an absolute necessity 
or who work mainly because they like to work but also those who 
work because they have to work. Whether owing to shortage of 
time and energy or owing to a large number of demands of the 
husband and home, a working wife’s inability or unwillingness to 
meet her husband’s demands and needs does most to make her mar- 
ried life unhappy. 

(ii) In marital interactional situations where either of the spouses 
makes, as his or her right, more demands on the other than he 
or she is able or willing to accept and meet, marital conflict ensues. 

Newcomb, Turner, and Converse have, made similar observations. 
They write: “If the marriage of any particular couple “fails,” it is 


not likely to be merely because of unfamiliarity of either spouse with 


the other’s role prescriptions. Rather, as Burgess and Cottrell long 
ago showed (1939), it is apt to be because the personality of one 
or both of them is such that special demands, not necessarily in- 
cluded in the role prescriptions, are made in ways that the other 
Spouse is unable or unwilling to meet” (Newcomb, et al., 1965, 
p- 329). 
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In working wife families in which wives claim more privileges 
than what their husbands are prepared to grant them and where 
husbands thrust upon wives more obligations than they are willing 
to accept, marital maladjustment ensues, as 68 per cent to 86 per 
cent of the maritally maladjusted and none of well-adjusted wives 
were found to be having these interaction patterns. And this 
was found to be an important source of marital friction. This 
finding verifies the hypothesis formulated by Turner, Broom, and 
Selznick, on the basis of Kirkpatrick’s study (1936, pp. 444-60). 
They write: “In this tendency for women to claim more privileges 
than men grant them and for men to pose more obligations for 
women than they are willing to accept, we have pin-pointed what 
may be an important source of much contemporary marital dis- 
harmony” (Turner, et al., 1958, p. 387). 

The findings of this study in this regard are highlighted by the 
fact that wife’s not claiming rights or privileges and husband's 
granting them to her of his own accord and his not making more 
demands on her than what she is able to, prepared to, happily 
satisfy, proves beneficial for marital adjustment, as 65 per cent to 
90 per cent of the well-adjusted wives were found to be having 
these interaction patterns (see Chapter Nine). 

Case-data reveal that in marital interaction whenever, because 
of over-developed egoism, either or both spouses desire to have 
most of the privileges and demand the other spouse to carry out 
most of the obligations, marital disharmony is created, whereas 
in marital situations in which either or both concentrate more on 
obligations and do not claim rights, marital harmony becomes easier 
to achieve. 


Wife’s Roles 

Detailed study of the employed wives establishes that those work- 
ing wives are much better adjusted in married life who are able 
to carry out their household duties and responsibilities happily 
along with their being in job than those who fail to do so. This 
is supported by the fact that while 89 per cent of the extremely 
well-adjusted wives reported that they were carrying out their 
household duties and responsibilities very happily or happily, none 
of the extremely maladjusted group reported of the same and 81 
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per cent of the maladjusted and none of the well-adjusted wives 
reported that they were carrying out these duties unhappily or 
very unhappily. Sixty-nine per cent of the well-adjusted and 52 
per cent of the maladjusted wives reported of carrying out the 
duties of their job satisfactorily, whereas 5 per cent of the well- 
adjusted and 29 per cent of the maladjusted reported of carrying 
out these duties unsatisfactorily. Ninety per cent of the well- 
adjusted and none of the maladjusted wives reported of being able 
to carry out their dual role satisfactorily, whereas none of the well- 
adjusted and 67 per cent of the maladjusted ones reported of carry- 
ing these out unsatisfactorily, On the basis of this study it can be 
concluded that those employed wives who carry out their two 
roles happily and satisfactorily are in a better position to achieve 
marital adjustment than those who carry out these roles unsatis- 
factorily. 

Working wife’s taking more or equal interest and price in her 
wife-and-mother role facilitates her to combine her two roles satis- 
factorily and this, in turn, contributes towards her marital harmony, 
whereas her taking much more interest and pride in her working- 
woman’s role than in her wife-and-mother role creates marital fric- 
tions, particularly if husband insists on her taking keen interest 
in her wife-and-mother role, This may be so because even though 
a wife is in job and even if she is highly placed in her job or 
profession, her duties towards her husband, children, and home 
still are considered to be of prime importance and her ability or 
non-ability to carry out her wife-and-mother role happily and 
satisfactorily along with her job is of great importance for marital 
adjustments, 


Husband-Wife Statuses 

The study establishes that it is not the fact of wife’s having a 
subordinate or an equal status to that of her husband in the family 
that affects her marital adjustment, but the conflicting and incom- 
patible attitudes of spouses towards their own and towards each 
other’s status and their conflicting or irreconcilable demands and 
expectations with regard to this that lead to marital discord. On 
the other hand, accordant attitudes of spouses towards each other’s 
demands and expectations pertaining to their statuses facilitate 
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marital harmony. 

That discordant or accordant attitudes of husband and wife with 
regard to husband-wife relationship are important sources respec- 
tively of marital discord or marital adjustment is based on facts, 
some of which are given below. 

(i) Of the maladjusted employed wives, 85 per cent stated that 
their husbands liked to have their superiority and only 14 per cent 
said that their husbands liked to have a relationship of equality 
with the wife, whereas 86 per cent of the maritally maladjusted em- 
ployed wives themselves desired to have a relationship of “co- 
partnership” with their husbands and only 10 per cent said that 
they liked to have husband’s superiority. 

Where working-wife’s concept of her equal status in the house 
comes in conflict with husband’s traditional attitude towards her 
status, tension is inevitable. Wherever there is conflict over superior- 
inferior pattern of husband-wife relationship and there is no accept- 
ance by both of each other’s equal human worth, marital relation- 
ships are strained. And it is the discrepancy in their expectations 
and demands with regard to husband-wife relationship that creates 
marital frictions and frustrations and frequently assumes the form 
of “dominance-submission conflicts.” 

(ii) On the other hand, of the well-adjusted group, 37 per cent 
reported that their husbands liked to have husband’s superiority 
whereas 63 per cent said that their husbands liked to be equali- 
tarian towards them; and 63 per cent of the employed wives them- 
selves liked to have husband’s superiority and 37 per cent said 
that they liked to have an equivocal relationship with them. 

This shows that among the maladjusted marriages there is a 
tendency in the wife to stress upon the husband to be equalitarian 
in his relationship with her, whereas there is a tendency in the hus- 
band to be patriarchal and authoritarian, And in the well-adjusted 
marriages the wife tends to have “husband-superiority” attitude 
whereas the husband is apt to be equalitarian in his attitude to- 
wards husband-wife relationship. Case-data point out that in fami- 
lies in which wife expects or demands to be treated at par with the 
husband or to be given due respect as a subordinate and the hus- 
band fails to do so, marital frictions and tensions are created. Eighty- 
six and 55 per cent of the maritally maladjusted and none of the 
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well-adjusted wives of the two categories were found to have this 
interaction pattern of attitudes, And in families in which wife treats 
her husband as a superior partner in marriage and the husband treats 
her either as an equal or gives her due respect as a subordinate, 
marital harmony is facilitated. 

On the basis of the above-mentioned findings it may be concluded 
that interaction between traditional attitude of wife and equalitarian 
attitude of the husband towards husband-wife relationship proves 
conducive to marital harmony, whereas interaction between the 
attitude of “male-dominance” and “male-superiority” charged with 
“authoritarian pro-male values” of husband and equalitarian atti- 
tude charged with equalitarian values of wife towards husband-wife 
relationship proves detrimental for marital adjustment. With the 
somewhat changed personality of the working wife, the “man psy- 
chology” which was found to be prevalent in maladjusted marriages 
creates tense situations and becomes a source of marital conflict. 
Tensions and marital conflict arise also in situations where hus- 
band’s and wife’s role and status concepts are not equally “modern” 
or equally traditional. 

On analysing the case-data, it may be concluded that role-ex- 
pectancy and role-concept conflicts as well as status-expectancy 
and status-concept conflicts create marital maladjustment. This 
finding is in agreement with the findings of Kirkpatrick’s study 
with regard to marital conflict which is to the effect that in families 
where there is no agreement on the concept of status and role of 
the wife, family disorganisation is imminent (Kirkpatrick, 1936, 
pp. 444-60). 

On the other hand, harmony between husband and wife with 
regard to role and status concepts and expectations is wholesome 
for marital well-adjustment, 

It is noteworthy that a majority of the well-adjusted employed 
wives (65 per cent) preferred the relationship of “husband's 
Superiority.” This suggests that maritally well-adjusted working 
woman generally does not mind having a subordinate position to 
that of her husband in the family and accepts happily the older 
Concept of her subordinate position. This finding compares 
favourably with the findings of the studies of Ross and Cormack. 
Ross’s study reveals that “the majority of wives still accept their 
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subordinate position to their husbands as natural, and look up to 
his superior knowledge and judgement” (Ross, 1961, p. 108). On 
the basis of her study Cormack comments upon the attitude of the 
Hindu woman to the effect that “she does not find it irksome to 
be in subordinate position, but enjoys doing things for others” 
(Cormack, 1961, p. 191). Case-date of the present study reveal 
that even when the employed wives accept subordinate position, 
they desire and expect to be given due respect by their husbands, 
failure of which on the part of the husbands creates marital ten- 
sions and conflicts, 

Among the sample of working women under study, it was note 
that wives had to make more adjustments in marriage than hue 
bands had to do. Whenever there were disagreements betwee: 
husband and wife, the wife gave in two and a half-times more fre- 
quently than the husband did. It is interesting to find that marital 
harmony was not smoothly established where husband gave in 
most of the times. Maybe because it involved either too much do- 
mination of the wife or her having too submissive and weak a 
husband. Neither of these situations was found to be congenial 
for marital adjustment. Even amongst the working-wife couples, 
despite wife’s individual status and independent income, it was she 
who made more efforts than the husband to establish harmony in 
married and family life. Of the well-adjusted working wives, 63 
per cent of the husbands were reported to be making more efforts 
to bring about harmony in married life. 

All these facts found in the study show that the well-adjusted 
employed wife, on an average, makes more adjustments to husband 
than he makes to her. Burgess and Cottrell have made similar 
observations, They observe that even among their white-collar 
upper educated sample, it is the wife who makes the major adjust- 
ments in marriage (Burgess and Cottrell 1939, pp. 341-49). Locke 
and Williamson’s study of marital adjustment (1958) also indicates 
similar findings. Landis and Landis make similar observations. 
They write, “Studies of husbands and wives show that, in general, 
wives do more of the adjusting in marriage than husbands do. That 
is, they are more adaptable” (Landis and Landis, 1958, p. 154). 

It is significant that even amongst employed wives it was their 
traditional belief that wife should make more efforts that helped 
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them to achieve marital adjustment. Among the  well-adjusted 
wives, 79 per cent believed that wife should make greater efforts 
and none said that husband should make greater efforts to bring 
about harmony in married life, whereas the belief that both hus- 
band and wife should make equal efforts proved deleterious for 
marital adjustment. Of the maladjusted wives, 81 per cent believ- 
ed that both should make equal efforts and of those who had such 
belief, only 19 per cent were found to be well-adjusted. But taking 
both well-adjusted and maladjusted ones as one group, 51 per cent 
were found to have the belief that both should make equal efforts, 
whereas 49 per cent believed that wife should make more efforts 
and none believed that husband should make greater efforts. This 
shows that employed wives have become conscious that adjustment 
in marriage is a two-way affair and not absolutely one-sided as it 
has been customary to think. Yet, they do not believe that hus- 
band should make greater efforts. On the other hand, in actual 
practice among the well-adjusted working-wife families, in 37 per 
cent of the cases either both husband and wife made equal efforts 
or husband made more efforts, whereas in none of the maladjusted 
cases husband made equal or more efforts. And all of those who 
made equal efforts were found to be well-adjusted, This shows 
that husband’s equalitarian belief expressed through his behaviour 
in making equal or more efforts to bring about harmony proves 
very wholesome for marital adjustment. 

Thus, interaction between the equalitarian or traditional attitude 
of wife and equalitarian attitude of husband towards their roles 
and status is found to be wholesome for marital well-adjustment, 
whereas interaction between equalitarian attitude of wife and patri- 
archal attitude of husband towards the same, creates marital dis- 
harmony. 

The problem of adjustment to new expectations is found to be 
two-fold. The working wife has to make adjustments to meet 
new expectations of the combination of the two roles— 
home and work—while the other members of the family have 
to make adjustments to the changes in their roles which are resul- 
tant of the new pattern of wife’s roles. And when these new role- 
expectations are met adequately by the working wife as well as 
by the family members, marital harmony prevails and where the 
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expectations are not met by them, disharmony in married and 
family life results. 

Although in situations where the wife was employed the conflicts 
between spouses over their concepts of each other’s role and status 
were more intensified than in the cases of non-working-wife 
couples, nevertheless, it was not so much the fact of a wife’s being 
employed or unemployed and not the fact of an employed wife’s 
having or not having to carry out household duties along with her 
job and her having a subordinate or equal status to that of her hus- 
band in the family that affected her marital adjsutment, as it was 
the fact of having conflicting, and incompatible attitudes of the 
spouses towards their own and towards each other’s role and statuses, 
demands and expectations, that led to marital discord. On the 
other hand, compatible and harmonious attitudes of husband and 
wife towards each other's demands and expectations pertaining to 
their roles and statuses facilitated marital accord irrespective of 
the fact of wife’s being employed or her being a non-working wife. 

So it is not the fact of her employment but rather the discordant 
role-and-status concepts of husband and wife emerging out of the 
changed roles and expectations and newer demands on working 
wives as well as out of the rising expectations of spouses, that bring 
about marital disharmony. The whole conflict is not so much bet- 
ween husband and wife as between older and more modern con- 
cepts of husband-wife relationship and of their roles and statuses. 


Socio-Cultural Backgrounds of the Spouses 


The reason for different people reacting in different ways to a 
particular situation has its basis in the socio-psychological milieu 
in which one is born, brought up, and continues to live. As such, 
the psychodynamics of the recurring patterns of attitudinal reac- 
tions and behaviours of the spouses can, to a certain extent, be 
traced through the analysis of their socio-cultural backgrounds. 
The data clearly points out that disparity between premarital 
socio-cultural backgrounds of spouses and intolerance by either 
or both of them towards such disparity, is a source of marital dis- 
harmony whereas similarity between such backgrounds of the 
spouses and their satisfaction over the same is found to be whole- 
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some for marital adjustment. 

“Yet dissimilarity in the various elements of socio-cultural back- 
grounds, each element taken separately, has no association with 
marital adjustment. This is indicated by the fact that no statistical 
association was found between similarity or dissimilarity of spouses 
with regard to their varna, religion and state and marital adjust- 
ment. Case-data clarify that this is so mainly because it is not 
dissimilarity or similarity between spouses with regard to only one 
aspect of socio-cultural background, but the configuration of its 
various aspects that affects marital relationship. That dissimilarity 
in their backgrounds, even when taken as a whole, does not in- 
evitably create marital tensions is indicated by the recurrence of 
such dissimilarity in 35 per cent and 40 per cent of even the well- 
adjusted employed and unemployed wives respectively. Case-data 
make it clear that where the attitudes of spouses towards such dissi- 
milarity are tolerant and respectful, dissimilarity, in itself, does not 
create marital disharmony. 

Detailed study of the cases reveals that dissimilarity or similarity 
between premarital socio-economic and cultural environments in 
which wife is born, brought up, and lives till getting married, and 
the environment in which she has to live after marriage are capable 
of producing marital discord or accord respectively. According to 
the data, 39 per cent to 71 per cent of the maladjusted and 10 per 
cent to 47 per cent of the well-adjusted wives reported to having 
such dissimilarity, whereas 53 per cent to 83 per cent of the well- 
adjusted and 29 per cent to 53 per cent of the maladjusted wives 
reported of having such similarity. 

Case-data given in Chapter Five explain how even similar back- 
grounds can be a source of marital discord, if they are not com- 
patible and spouses are intolerant of such similarity, Twenty-three 
per cent and 14 per cent of the maladjusted employed and unem- 
ployed wives respectively were found to be having such inter- 
actional patterns with regard to their backgrounds. On analysing 
case-studies it becomes clear that such similarity in backgrounds 
creates marital tensions when, even though similar, they are not 
accordant, 

The case-data points out that along with socio-cultural differen- 
tiation it was the individualisation of life patterns of the spouses 
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before marriage that created marital tensions. This was so mainly 
because the educated women and more so, the working women 
mix in various socio-cultural groups during the course of studies 
and service and the pattern of life is affected by all these environ- 
ments. It is the rigid individualisation of life-patterns of the spouses 
that was found to be affecting marital adjustment adversely. And 
where the wife’s individualised though similar life pattern comes in 
clash with that of her husband’s tensions are inevitable. 

On the basis of these facts it may be hypothesised that it is not 
so much the dissimilarity or similarity but disparity between the 
spouses with regard to their premarital socio-cultural background 
and their intolerance towords such disparity that creates marital 
maladjustment. On the other hand, similarity combined with com- 
patibility in this respect is conducive to marital adjustment. 

In interpersonal relations, interaction of one another’s attitudes, 
expectations, concepts or beliefs plays an important part and as the 
whole conceptual attitudinal, and expectational framework of each 
spouse is greatly affected by the multidimensional socio-cultural 
and psychological milieu in which one is born, brought up, and 
moves about and the life-pattern complex that one acquires before 
marriage, incompatibility or compatibility between premarital socio- 
cultural backgrounds and patterns of life of spouses do affect mari- 
tal adjustment unfavourable or favourably. Its impact on marital 
relationship can be studied indirectly through analysing the effect 
on marital adjustment of personality traits of the spouses. 


Personality Traits of Spouses 


As in marital interaction it is the interpersonal interaction of two 
personalities, the personality traits of each play an important part. 
Since it is always the person who acts upon or reacts to various 
personal and non-personal elements of marital situation complex, his 
personal characteristics—his temperaments, tastes, interests, habits, 
values of life, and ways of looking at things—play a significant part 
in the interpersonal as well as non-interpersonal interacting. The 
present study reveals that in marital relationship it is also the pat- 


tern of interaction of the personality traits of the spouses that gives 
shape to marital adjustment. 
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Case-data indicate that an interaction pattern of dissimilar and 
non-compatible personality traits of spouses along with their non- 
accommodation of the same create marital tensions, whereas that 
of similar and compatible personality traits of the spouses prove 
helpful in achieving marital harmony in the cases of both the em- 
ployed and unemployed wives. Fifty to 73 per cent of the malad- 
justed and none of the well-adjusted employed wives were found 
to be having the first pattern, whereas 60 per cent to 70 per cent 
of the adjusted and 4 per cent of the maladjusted ones were found 
to be having the second pattern. In 40 per cent and 50 per cent 
of the cases of even the well-adjusted employed and unemployed 
wives respectively, dissimilarity of personality traits was found but 
since they were not clashing and the spouses were not too indi- 
vidualised and non-accommodating, marital harmony could be 
achieved in spite of this dissimilarity. While none of those whose 
personality traits came frequently in clash with those of the hus- 
bands, was found to be well-adjusted, 21 per cent to 42 per cent 
of those who reported of having dissimilar personality traits were 
found to be well-adjusted. On analysing the detailed case-studies 
one finds that certain temperamental traits, even though dissimilar, 
prove helpful for marital adjustment. For example, it is found that 
in families in which the husband is short-tempered and wife is patient 
and tolerant or husband is dominating and wife is submissive or 
where wife is irritable and husband is patient or one spouse is rigid 
and individualised and the other is adjustable and individualised 
and the other is adjustable and understanding, marital accord can be 
achieved, in spite of dissimilarity in these traits. So, it is not the 
fact of dissimilarity alone but the clash of personality traits that 
causes the trouble in marital relationship. 

On the basis of these facts it can be hypothesised that it is not 
the fact of difference, as such, but the clash of interests, pursuits, 
habits, values of life, and temperamental traits of the spouses that 
causes tensions and disharmony in marital relationship. 

Now with regard to similarity in personality traits it is found 
that similarity between spouses with regard to interests, tastes, 
habits and values of life is generally found to be conducive to 
marital accord. But similarity between spouses with regard to 
temperamental characteristics, as such, is not found to be essen- 
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tially beneficial for marital harmony, as 48 per cent of even the mari- 
tally maladjusted were found to be having similar temperamental 
characteristics and 58 per cent of the well-adjusted reported of 
such similarity and of those who reported to be having such simi- 
larity, only 52 per cent and 48 per cent were found to be well- 
adjusted and maladjusted respectively in their married life. De- 
tailed case-studies exemplify how even similarity of temperamental 
traits of spouses can lead to marital disharmony, if such traits of 
one spouse come in clash with those of the other, and more so, if 
either or both of them do not accommodate to other's such tem- 
peramental traits. For example, it is found that temperamental 
characteristics like one’s being selfish, inconsiderate, critical, into- 
lerant, dominating, too demanding and rigid and being too indi- 
vidualised—whether found in one spouse or in both—maximised 
marital tensions and discord. The study reveals that the philosophy 
of individualism—the prevalence of “I attitude” and “I feelings” — 
produces tensions in marital relationships, whereas the presence of 
“we attitude” and “we feelings” proves helpful. Wife’s being too 
individualised proves particularly detrimental to marital harmony 
because men still like to marry less individualised women. 

On the other hand, it is found that compatible traits like one’s 
being adjustable, considerate, sacrificing, understanding, affectionate, 
and tolerant—whether present in both spouses or in one—tend to 
maximise marital harmony. That wife’s being tolerant or intolerant, 
accommodating or non-accommodating contributes towards her 
marital accord or discord is strongly indicated by the case-data of 
maritally well-adjusted employed wives. Adaptability—a desire 
_ and ability to work out problems—in husband or wife or in both, 

particularly in wife, is found to be specially important for marital 
well-adjustment. This is in agreement with Bowman’s statement 
that in its final analysis it is an adaptable wife and an adaptable 
husband who bring about success and harmony in the married life 
(Bowman, 1954). Those wives who have great assertion towards 
external circumstances and have acceptance of others and of social 
situations and have an increased ability to cope with the inevitable 
problems that they have to face by finding out a workable solution 
to them, are in a better position to establish harmony in their married 
and family life. For example, it was found that those women who 
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accepted that they would have to work the whole day in the office 
and also at home because of the financial necessity, and who deve- 
loped a liking for and interest in their jobs and found out ways and 
means for carrying out both duties—of work and of home—very 
systematically, and evolved a system of working which made it 
convenient for them to combine the two roles, were better adjusted 
in their married life than those who failed to do so. 

That ability of both spouses to resolve their conflicts by give 
and take or wife’s capacity to resolve conflicts by her usually giv- 
ing in proves beneficial for marital well-adjustment, is indicated 
by the fact that of those working women (out of the entire sample 
of working women) who said that they resolved their disagree- 
ment by either give and take or by their usually giving in, 79 per 
cent were found to be well-adjusted and none was found to be 
maladjusted, and of the extremely well-adjusted, 94 per cent re- 
ported of having one of these patterns. All this goes to establish 
that marital adjustment is greatly affected by the ways which the 
couple evolve for resolving the conflicts which go with all mar- 
riages. And the above-mentioned capabilities, whether present 
similarly in both spouses or only in one, contributes towards marital 
accord. 

On the basis of this study, it can be hypothesised that similarity 
of temperaments of the spouses need not necessarily add up to ad- 
justment in marriage or dissimilarity in temperaments does not 
necessarily result in disharmony. Conversely, similarity of tem- 
perament may contribute towards disharmony while dissimilarity 
may be conducive to marital accord. It is patent, therefore, that 
signification of the traits or attributes overweighs similarity or dis- 
similarity of temperaments of the couple per se. 

Dissimilarity or similarity of personality traits of spouses be- 
comes a source of marital discord when they are conflicting and 
clashing or when either one or both spouses are intolerant or non- 
accommodating of this similarity or dissimilarity. On the other 
hand, such similarity or dissimilarity contributes to marital har- 
mony, if these are mutually compatible or even if one or both of the 
spouses are tolerant and accommodating and accepting the right 
of the other person to be different, have willingness to work out a 
compromise, Thus, it is not so much the similarity or dissimilarity 
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between the spouses with regard to their personality traits, as such, 
that contributes towards well-adjustment or maladjustment in mari- 
tal relationship as the fact of one spouse’s personality trait or traits 
agreeing or coming in clash with those of the other and the pre- 
sence or absence of respect and consideration for each other’s 
personality traits. 


Sex as a Factor in Marital Adjustment 


It was found that sexual maladjustment was present in 95 per 
cent cases of the maladjusted employed and unemployed wives 
taken separately. This finding of the present study that sexual 
maladjustment is found to be there in almost all the cases of mari- 
tally maladjusted women is in agreement with the observations 
made by Popenoe (1931). This goes to prove that sexual ma's4- 
justment, irrespective of whether it is the cause or effect of mari \! 
frustrations affects marital relationship adversely. 

In sexual relationship also the data establish that it was not the 
similarity or dissimilarity between the spouses with regard to 
sexual urge as such, that was found to be so much affective marital 
adjustment as the harmony or disharmony between their sexual 
response both in its physical and emotional aspects—their accordant 
or discordant attitudes towards their sexual desires, sexual ap- 
proach and the actual sex act. While 14 per cent and 33 per cent 
of the maladjusted wives respectively reported sexual inadequacy 
of the husband and dissimilarity in sexual urge as one of the rea- 
sons for their being sexually dissatisfied with their husbands and 
42 per cent of the well-adjusted reported similarity in sexual urge 
as one of the reasons for their being sexually satisfied, 76 per cent 
of the maladjusted ones reported their husband's unpleasing and 
unsatisfying approach towards the sex act and manner of handling 
and performing it not conforming to their desires and requirements 
as one of the causes of their sexual dissatisfaction and 89 per cent 
of the well-adjusted reported husband's being to their liking in 
these respects as one of the factors making them sexually satisfied. 
So with a majority of couples, sexual maladjustment in marriage 
appears to be a result not so much of biological factors as of 
psychogenic development and of cultural conditioning of attitudes 
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of spouses towards sex both in its physical and emotional aspects. 

For example, wherever husband’s authoritarian attitude towards 
sexual relationship and his considering sex to be a one-sided affair 
for the pleasure of the husband alone, to be indulged in at his 
will, comes in clash with attitude of the wife who believes that 
it is for mutual satisfaction and should be indulged in with mu- 
tual consent, marital tension is created even when both spouses 
have similar sexual urge and capacity. Case-material of the well- 
adjusted wives indicate that dissimilarities with regard to sexual 
urge or sexual response do not create tension, if both or one of the 
spouses have tolerance of and accommodation to such dissimilarity 
and if they work out a solution to such differences. 

Sexual harmony was found to be present in cent per cent cases 
of maritally well-adjusted working women under study. The data 
clearly indicate that sexual adjsutment plays an important part in 
establishing marital harmony. 

On analysing the case-data of working women under study, it 
was evidenced that sexual maladjustment was not found to be the 
exclusive factor in creating marital discord. The whole conflict 
pattern tended to be so complicated and intricate with various 
overt and covert factors interacting simultaneously that it was dif- 
ficult to find out whether marital maladjustment owing to other 
factors led to sexual maladjustment or sexual frustration contribut- 
ed to marital frustration. 

As in 76 per cent of the cases of employed wives, sexual dis- 
satisfaction was experienced also because they had many grudges, 
other than specifically regarding sex, against their husbands, it 
might be more or less also owing to a “transference” of maladjust- 
ment in other aspects of marital interaction. 

On the basis of case-data it may be concluded that since sexual 
maladjustment, even when present in practically all the cases of 
maritally maladjusted marriages is, in a majority of cases, caused 
by various simultaneously working factors other than sex, one can- 
not ascribe to sex any more importance than is ascribed to any 
other factor found as contributory to marital maladjustment. This 
finding is in agreement with the finding of Mowrer’s study (1935, 
p.149). 
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Post-Marital Circumstances 


The circumstances in which the working wife has to live and work 
after her marriage are found to have a great effect on her marital 
relationship. For the purposes of analysis only the external en- 
vironment in which she had to live and work were included in 
the overt circumstances, whereas her physical health, her method 
of carrying out her duties and responsibilities, and her ability to 
combine her two roles were considered under covert circumstances. 


Overt Circumstances 


Financial Condition of the Family. Though marital tensions were 
created owing to financial matters, as 67 per cent and 54 per cent 
of the maladjusted employed and unemployed wives respectively 
reported of having frictions frequently over money matters and 
unemployed wives respectively reported of having frictions fre- 
quently over money matters and 84 per cent of the well-adjusted 
employed wives reported of its absence, case-data establish that 
it is not the circumstance of financial scarcity or sufficiency, as such, 
that affects marital adjustment. That income, as such, is not a signi- 
ficant factor for marital adjustment is also indicated by the small 
association found between income level of wife or of her husband 
and her marital adjustment. 

Frictions over money matters were found equally among those 
who were in jobs out of economic necessity as among those who 
were in jobs mainly out of love of profession although they had 
sufficiency of income. The kinds of friction over money matters 
were different among the two classes, yet in essence tensions ow- 
ing to financial matters centred around conflict over how to use 
family finances and over wife’s privilege to use her earned money 
and not because of financial scarcity as such. 

On the basis of the findings, it may be concluded that it is not 
so much the presence or absence of financial scarcity or suffi- 
ciency, as such, that affects marital adjustment as the harmony 
or disharmony between the views of husband and wife regarding 
each other’s way of spending money and regarding wife's privilege 
over her independent income affects it. 
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Presence of in-Laws in the Family. The circumstance of inlaws 
living with working-wife couples or their living with in-laws, in 
itself, was not found to be a very disturbing factor in marital re- 
lationship, as of those employed wives who had their in-laws liv- 
ing with them, 60 per cent and 40 per cent respectively were found 
to be maladjusted and well-adjusted in their married life, It was 
the presence or absence of interaction of the conflicting attitudes 
and behaviour of spouses and those of in-laws with regard to 
the behaviour of each towards the other that affected marital 
adjustment, 

In-laws conflicts are created also by in-laws not considering and 
accepting situations in which the working daughter-inJaw who 
is in a whole-time out-of-home vocation cannot devote much time 
and attention to them or to household duties, and demand more 
Services from her than what she is able or willing to give them. 
Frictions take place also in situations in which in-laws, failing to 
understand and accept that being educated and an earning woman, 
the daughter-in-law is liable to be not meek and submissive 
but individualistic and assertive and is liable to claim to be treated 
with respect and consideration and to revolt against being domi- 
nated, dominate over her and do not grant her privileges in spite 
of her changed psychological as well as sociological situation and 
Position and the daughter-in-law being too conscious of her rights 
does not tolerate their dominance and claims her privileges and does 
hot serve them the way they want. Tensions are created also where 
the mother-in-law is too possessive or where the husband is too 
much under the influence of his mother who is disposed to pre- 
judice him against his wife primarily due to jealousy, Where both 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are rigid, domineering and 
intolerant. tensions and conflicts ensue equally in situations where 
the daughter-in law is in employment and when she is not working. 

In marital situations where both husband and wife had compatible 
ideas with regard to each spouse's behaviour with her or his in- 
laws and Where attitude and treatment of in-laws was kind and 
Considerate marital harmony could be achieved in spite of the 
Presence of in-laws in the family. 

On the basis of data it may be concluded that marital tensions 
Owing to in-laws are not created so much by the fact of their Lg 
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sence in the family as by the fact of a clash of attitudes and behavi- 
our patterns of spouses with those of in-laws. 

Some of the other overt circumstances, the presence of which was 
found to be harmful or helpful for marital adjustment of working 
women, are given below. 

Unsuitable or Suitable Working Hours of the Wife. It is found 
that unsuitable working hours are more harmful for marital ad- 
justment than suitable hours are congenial for marital harmony. 
It may be because suitability of working hours, in itself, cannot 
contribute to marital harmony unless wife devotes that time and 
attention which her job permits her to have to her husband and 
home and takes interest in her wife-and-mother role after her 
office hours. It is interesting to find that wife's working hours, if 
not suitable to the husband, even though suitable for children, prov- 
ed more detrimental to marital relationship than the working hours 
which were unsuitable for the children but suitable for the hus- 
band. It is so mainly because husband feels irritated and neglect- 
ed if wife's working hours are such as to keep her away from the 
home when he comes back from work or if she has to leave for 
work earlier than he does, or if because of unsuitable working 
hours, she is not able to pay the required attention to him and 
home. Unsuitable working hours prove detrimental to marital 
harmony, specially if the husband is too demanding or intolerant of 
wife’s inability to pay him and home the needed attention or when 
he cannot accpet the minor inconveniences caused to him on that 
account. 

Such Job Committments as Render Her Unable or Allow Her to 
Pay the Required Attention to Husband, Children, and Home. 
Data of the present study show that, though certainly harmful for 
marital harmony a wife's job’s being such as to render her unable to 
pay the required attention to her husband and home does not 
necessarily lead to marital conflict, as 72 per cent of the malad- 
justed wives reported of their jobs rendering them unable to pay 
the required attention to their husbands and homes, and 37 per 
cent of the well-adjusted reported of the same. It was found that 
when the husband is not too demanding and is cooperative and 
understanding. marital harmony can be achieved even if wife can- 
not pay much attention to him and home owing to her job com- 
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mitments, 

Unsatisfactory/Satisfactory Domestic Help or Non-Availability/ 
Availability of the Help of Other Persons in Carrying out Household 
Jobs. That the presence of these circumstances proves harmful or 
helpful respectively for marital adjustment is indicated by the case- 
data, and statistical data. 

Unsatisfactory/Satisfactory Arrangement to Look After Children 
During Her Absence, That these circumstances hinder or help res- 
pectively in achieveing marital adjustment has been established by 
the data. 

Overall Environment Meeting/Not Mecting Most of Her Needs 
and Expectations, Sixty-four per cent of the well-adjusted working 
wives and none out of the maladjusted ones reported of their hav- 
ing such post-doctoral environment as satisfied most of their needs 
and expectations, whereas 90 per cent of the maladjusted wives 
and none out of the well-adjusted ones reported to be having such 
environment as satisfying none or only a few of their needs and 
expectations. Case-data also establish that the more the post- 
marital environment approximates the expectations and satisfies 
the material and non-material needs of the wife, the better is her 
marital adjustment and the less it meets her needs and expectations, 
the poorer is her adjustment in marriage. 


Covert Circumstances 


Wife's Being/Not Being Efficient and Methodical in Carrying 
Out Her Duties. On the basis of case-data as well as statistical 
data it may be concluded that those employed wives who evolve 
a systematic way of carrying out their duties and are methodical 
are in a better position to achieve marital adjustment than those 
who are not methodical. 

Presence or Absence of Good Physical Health of the Wife. It was 
found that wife’s poor health proves more detrimental to marital 
adjustment than her good health proves beneficial for it. This is 
so because the poor health or lack of stamina in a wife leaves her 
with no energy after her working hours to attend to her house- 
hold duties and responsibilities, Whereas the circumstance of her 
having good health, as such, does not necessarily make her take 
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interest in her wife-and-mother role and in carrying out her house- 
hold duties satisfactorily. 

Wijz’s Ability Non-Ability to Manage Her Two Roles, On the 
basis of this study it can be concluded that the ability in a working 
wife to combine her two roles successfully is conducive to marital 
harmony, whereas her non-ability in this respect contributes towards 
marital discord. 

It is of much significance to find that wife’s ability to carry 
out duties and responsibilities of her job satisfactorily proved less 
beneficial for marital harmony than what her ability to carry out 
her household duties and responsibilities satisfactorily and happily 
did. This is so because the traditional attitude towards her duties 
and responsibilities at home still prevails and the traditional stan- 
dards of housewife’s, wife’s and mother’s virtues have not chang- 
ed much. And for achieving marital well-adjustment it is her abi- 
lity to carry out her wife-and-mother role successfully and satis- 
factorily along with her workingwoman’s role that is of vital im- 
portance. 

- Thus, it is found that the presence of “favourable” or “unfavour- 
able” overt and covert circumstances after marriage helps or hin- 
ders in achieving marital adjustment. 


RECURRENCE OF VARIOUS FACTORS IN MALADJUSTMENT/ADJUSTMENT 


Comparative analysis of this data reveals that the combination 
of incompatible attitudes of spouses towards wife’s employment- 
complex, incompatible attitudes towards role-and-status complex 
and incompatible personality traits of spouses, is found to be the 
most detrimental combination for marital adjustment, whereas the 
combination of compatible attitudes of spouses towards the same 
and compatible personality traits of spouses is found to be most 
conducive to marital well-adjustment. And these three factors are 
found to be more important than others, as frictions with regard 
to the three areas related to these three factors were conspicuously 
present in the married life of most (90 per cent) of the maladjusted 
employed wives under study, 

On analysing the data one finds that no one out of the maritally 
maladjusted or well-adjusted wives was found to be having only 
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one or two factors contributu:2 towards well-adjustment or malad- 
justment in their marriage. Only 5 per cent of the maladjusted and 
well-adjusted cases respectively had three factors working together 
to affect marital adjustment, whereas 95 per cent cases of the 
maladjusted and well-adjusted wives had multiple factors—four or 
more—interacting with one another to bring about disharmony or 
harmony in marital relationship. Thus a great majority of the mari- 
tally maladjusted employed wives have a clustering of various factors 
(four or more) leading to maladjustment in marriage and may be 
described as having a “multi-problem” married life. This may be to a 
considerable extent because of the phenomenon of “transference,” 
as the detailed study of the cases depicts that’ maladjustment and 
friction in any one or two important areas shift to other areas of 
interpersonal interaction in marital situation and thus form a picture 
of frustration in practically every aspect of married life. Similarly 
satisfaction and harmony in one or two major aspects of multiple 
factors contribute towards marital well-adjustment. 

Diagrams 2 and 3 present the interaction of all these various 
factors in patterning marital adjustment of employed wives, 
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Thus it may be concluded that it is not any objective or subjective 
factor, as such, but the pattern of marital interaction of two psy- 
chological selves with regard to their attitudinal reactions to vari- 
ous multidimensional overt and covert stimuli that gives shape 
to marital relationship. The concepts of marital adjustment and 
maladjustment represent two sides of the coin. This has been 
demonstrated by the fact of the absence amongst the maladjusted 
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wives of the factors that contribute towards marital well-adjust- 
ment and of the absence amongst the well-adjusted ones of the 
factors that were instrumental in bringing about marital maladjust- 
ment, i.e., the presence of almost opposite factors in the two groups. 


COMPLEXITY OF MARITAL RELATIONSHIP 


On the basis of this study marital adjustment may be redefined 
as that state of husband-wife relationship which is characterised 
by compatibility of their attitudes and personality traits, spirit of 
accommodation with a tendency to resolve conflicts, fulfilment of 
their marital expectations, and a feeling of happiness and satisfac- 
tion with marriage and with each other. 

Case-data show that marital adjustment, like any other adjustment, 
is a continuous process and that a series of events and a number of 
situations come into play to bring about adjustment in marital 
relationship and that the constituents of the family have to go on 
making adjustment to the changing internal and external circum- 
stances in order to maintain marital accord. It involves the inter- 
play of two personalities with individual ways of thinking, feeling, 
willing and looking at various things. It is the operation of the 
interaction of individual attitudes of husband and wife towards 
significant aspects of life that brings about marital conflict or dis- 
cord. The factors responsible for shaping of marital relationship 
are the outcome of the interaction of entire outward and inward 
constituents of the two personalities forming that relationship as 
well as of their interaction with the external stimuli in the form of 
objective and situational elements, Marital adjustment is thus the 
outcome of intra-personal, interpersonal as well as non-interperso- 
nal interactions of spouses. Therefore, the actual future marital 
behaviour of a person is determined by the interaction of both his 
personality structure and the social and physical circumstances in 
which he lives after marriage. 

All interpersonal relationships are two-way in a sense that the 
effects they produce hit back on the cause of these effects. In a 
complex relationship like marriage in which various overt and 
covert factors interact simultaneously, one cannot say which parti- 
cular factor is all in all responsible for marital accord or discord 
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and it is difficult to disentangle factors so as to find out which is 
the definite cause and which, the definite effect. On analysing 
the detailed study of the cases of working women it is found that 
causes for marital frictions themselves have causes and the effects 
in turn become causes for further effects and therefore even with the 
best of efforts it is only the proximate causes of marital maladjustment 
that could be found out. One fact emerges more and more clearly: 
the extreme complexity of marital relationships. One tension leads 
to another until a whole configuration of tensions becomes opera- 
tive. It is the multi-dimensional stimuli, personal and non-perso- 
nal, that form a particular behaviour pattern of each spouse and it 
is the interaction of the spouses with regard to these that forms 
their marital adjustment pattern. 


Attitude-Complex 


If social change affects one section of society more rapidly than 
the other section, then the imbalance between the two sections 
in respect of the change and all that follows change creates 
clashes, conflicts, and confusion till that gap is bridged. Though 
the socio-economic changes that have taken place affect the entire 
population of India, in some sections of its society these changes 
have been much more marked than in the others. For example, 
the position of woman, specially in the urban middle class society 
has undergone a series of Profound changes which are occurring 
far more rapidly than those taking place in the position of man. 
The woman's getting equal legal and political rights, new oppor- 
tunities for education and for widening her narrow social circle 
and outlook, new avenues to express and assert her equality and 
specially her economic independence has given her a new socio- 
economic status. And since according to the role theorists like New- 
comb and Parsons, a person's attitudes are influenced by the “role” 
he occupies in a social system, with this “changed role” of woman, 
it is inevitable that her ways of feeling, thinking, looking at things, 
willing and of doing things should also be affected. So with this social 
change, the age-long attitudes towards her own role and status as 
a woman and as a wife are also being affected. As the role and 
status of husband and wife are interrelated, the change in her out- 
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look in turn affects her attitudes towards husband’s role and status. 
The growing awareness of the equality created by the social 
change tends to develop in her an equalitarian outlook and is liable 
to colour her values and attitudes accordingly. 

On the other hand, as comparatively not much has been added 
to the socio-economic status of man and as there has not been 
much change in his “role” in society, his attitudes and personality 
are less liable to be affected. And thus, his attitudes towards his 
own role and status as a man and a husband and towards a woman’s 
and wife’s privileges and obligations tend to remain comparatively 
unaffected and continue to be coloured with traditional authori- 
tarian ethos. And this is what creates the lag between the attitudes 
of husband and wife. As stresses and strains arise in a society from 
lack of “synchronisation” of types and rates of change in various 
sections of society, tensions in marital interaction arise if there is 
lack of “synchronisation” in the type and rates of change in the ` 
“role” and in its corresponding attitude-complex of husband and 
wife. And since in marital interaction interpersonal as well as 
interpersonal interactions are of vital importance, such “synchro- 
nisation” is of great significance. It is the lag between the changes 
in the personalities of husband and wife that becomes a focal 
point of tensions in their interpersonal relationship. The greater 
the lag, the greater is the tension and the lesser the lag, the lesser 
are the strains, 

In a marital situation this lag between the changes in the atti- 
tudes of husband and wife is liable to be more pronounced where 
the wife is educated and gainfully employed. As there is a constant 
interaction between the role and personality, the addition of the role 
of a working woman to her wife-and-mother role is liable to affect 
working wife’s personality, specially if she had been in job for a 
few years before marriage. And with the additional role and its 
resultant changed pattern of life, if wife's attitudes towards hus- 
band-wife role and status in the family change much more rapidly 
than and in different direction from those of her husband towards 
the same, marital strains arise. If the wife due to her education 
and employment sees husband-wife relationship and roles changing 
and the husband does not see such change, role and status conflicts 
ensue, On the other hand, if both husband and wife view such 
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change from the same angle and accordingly mould their beha- 
viour patterns, most of the disorganising and demoralising marital 
disputes and conflicts can be avoided. The wider the disharmony 
between these changes in husband-wife attitudes and behaviour _ 
patterns, the more is the disharmony in their marital relationship. 
Marital disharmony is created in situations where owing to in- — 
consistent changes in their attitudes, husband and wife fail to be- 
come equally equalitarian or fail to remain equally traditional in 
their role-and-status concepts. While discussing how during 
periods of transition, inconsistent cultural changes threaten family 
stability, Turner points out: “Difficulty arises when husband and 
wife are not equally “modern” or equally traditional in their role 
conceptions. Difficulty also develops when an individual accepts 
for himself incompatible elements from both the old and the new” 
(Turner, 1958, p.382). 

But in the Indian context, in cases of difference in attitudes, in- 
teraction of wife’s traditional or equalitarian and husband's equali- 
tarian or “modern” attitude proves beneficial for marital harmony, 
whereas interaction of wife’s “modern” and husband's traditional 
attitude towards the same proves deleterious for marital accord. 
This may be so because in a tradition-directed society like the 
Indian society, the hold of tradition is still very strong and the 
traditional concepts of husband-wife role and status in society will 
largely prevail. 

With regard to behaviour patterns also, it is found that with 
the working-wife’s changed life-pattern, if adjustments are made 
in the minds and habits of husband and wife as well as in those of the 
other constituents of the family, and if they readjust to each 
other's newly emerging demand and expectation-complex as well 
as to behaviour-pattern complex related to each other's duties. 
responsibilities and privileges, and if reassignment is done with 
regard to these, marital harmony is facilitated: Wherever there 
is a lack of balancing and harmony in accommodating to the new 
husband-wife role-and-status pattern, inevitably created by the 
wife's being employed, marital strains and stresses are created. 
And these stresses and strains take the form of manifest marital 
conflict and maladjustment where there is a lag between attitudi- 
nal changes in husband and wife with regard to each other’s sta- 
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tuses and roles and its corresponding lag between their expectational 
and behavioural changes. 

The attitudes and the behaviour patterns that account for har- 
mony or lack of it in the families of working women can best be 
understood in terms of “status-set” theory advanced by Merton 
in his brilliant analysis of reference group behaviour. The occu- 
pancy of a new status-position by the wife—the extra-familial sta- 
tus as a working woman-—results in the enlargement of her “status- 
set.” Since each status-position has its accompanying role-set, this 
additional status adds another complement of a role-set. Mem- 
bers in a role-set put demands, sometimes compatible, sometimes 
conflicting, on the incumbent of status-position. When a person is 
involved in several role-sets by virtue of occupying different 
statuses, the demands made by different role-sets are more 
often than not incompatible and infestible resulting in status 
conflict. How best the status-occupant resolves the conflict, or 
a series of conflicts, will determine the degree of harmony 
that he obtains in different role-set situations. For exam- 
ple, in the present context, disharmony ensues if allocation of time 
between the various role-sets, and fixing up of priorities of these 
role-sets is not done by the working wife in consultation with the 
members of her role-sets. 

A woman who had only the role of a wife and mother to per- 
form as a member of the family had more time and energy to de- 
vote to the fulfilment of the demands of the members of her role- 
set. With the additional role-set to handle, if the members of the 
earlier role-set continue to press the same quota of demands and if 
reassignment and readjustment in the already existing “role-sets” 
of each spouse's traditionally assigned “status-set” is not done, 
the chances of their being frustrated are indeed great, Lack of 
sympathetic appreciation of the new situation, insulation from ob- 
servability, the newer set of demands made on the woman in her 
new status, unpreparedness to modify the expectation and demand 
structure and lack of adequate articulation of roles in role-sets and 
of the role-expectations and demands among the members of the 
role-sets, are the causes that lead to disharmonious functioning of 
the family structure. Where care is taken to forestall the above- 
mentioned problems, marital harmony can be greatly facilitated. 
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+ Marital discord amongst educated working women is found, to 
a considerable extent, a matter of attitudinal incompatibility bet- 
ween the spouses with regard to attitudes towards wife’s employ- 
ment and towards all attitudinal, behavioural, and circumstantial 
changes it involves and towards their somewhat changed roles, 
status, and functions in the changed pattern of marriage and 
family living, whereas successful adjustment in marriage is largely 
a function of attitudinal compatibility amongst the spouses. 

The data of the present study enable its author to proceed a step 
further and to make specific formulation regarding attitudinal inter- 
action in relation to marital adjustment. Marital maladjustment is, 
in the main, the function of attitudinal incompatibility, whereas 
marital well-adjustment is, in the main, the function of attitudinal 
compatibility. It may be further hypothesised that the incompatible 
attitudinal interaction occurs when there is attitudinal lag— 
a concept that has been introduced in this study. An attitudinal 
lag occurs when the attitudes of one of the spouses, forming the 
unit of marital relationship, change earlier or in greater degree 
than those of the other spouse and thus cause lack of fitness between 
their attitudes. And as attitudes considerably affect behaviour 
patterns of those who hold them, the lack of fit in the attitudes 
would lead in maladjustment in the behavioural relationship of the 
spouses as well. And this lag is created because of various reasons 
analysed earlier at different places in this study, The above men- 
tioned formulation is of considerable significance. Systematic efforts, 
therefore, should be made to further verify or disprove it by ob- 
jective methods. Its validation would greatly help the understand- 
ing of an important field of behaviour that otherwise seems to be 
infinitely complex and often contradictory. 

India is a land of great cultural complexity, social diversity, and 
regional variation. The metropolitan context of this study at once 
contributes to its strength and weakness: it has permitted inclusion 
of respondents with varying cultural backgrounds and social strata 
in the sample for the capital city is a microcosm of the entire nation, 
but they are all influenced by a metropolitan ethos which is absent 
in many cities and towns of India. Thus, this study may be re- 
garded as indicative of broad national trends, but not as a repre- 
sentative picture. For such a picture to emerge many more studies 
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in different regions with varying cultural backgrounds will have 
to be undertaken. It is to be hoped that the present study will 
offer a methodological framework and also theoretical leads for 
such studies of the marital adjustment of working women—as aspects 
of the emerging social pattern in India—about which there is much 
speculation but little scientific knowledge. 


SUGGESTIONS 


As no single factor could be pinpointed as the causative factor 
leading to marital adjustment of the working women, no particular 
measure or remedy can be suggested as a universal panacea for mari- 
tal maladjustment. Changes that unavoidably come in the per- 
sonality and family living patterns of the working women call for 
adjustment in attitude and behaviour not only of spouses, but of 
all members of the family. 

As adjustment in marriage in the case of working women, is 
found to be affected mainly by circumstantial and attitudinal fac- 
tors, the approach to suggest measures and change for ensur- 
ing better marital adjustment of the greatest number of working 
women has to be twofold. One, to bring about changes in the cir- 
cumstances and environment in which the working wife lives and 
works, and the other, to bring about changes in the attitudes and 
expectations of spouses and in those of the other constituents of 
the family, towards her dual “role-sets,” 

For improving the circumstances, for example, arrangements for 
nurseries and other institutions near offices and other places of 
work of the working women should be made by the government 
and society where the young children of the working mothers could 
be looked after with affection and due care in the absence of mo- 
thers, and where the mothers could go in the breaks to feed their 
young ores. In this way the working mothers could be greatly re- 
lieved of their tensions with regard to their children. Then, in 
order to enable the working women to combine their out-of-home 
vocations with the duties and obligations of married life, provisions 
for part-time jobs for them should be made. Such jobs will give 
them lesser incomes but they would at the same time enable them 
to harmonise their two roles. Some women would perhaps prefer 
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such employment. 

On the domestic scene, the working wives could be given consider- 
able help, if through publicity and other propaganda programmes and 
machinery, methods and ways of doing household chores efficiently, 
systematically, speedily, and economically could be taught and 
suggested, Availability of labour-minimising gadgets and devices 
at moderate cost would also greatly relieve those working wives of 
time-consuming routine who have to do all that work themselves. 

There are certain notions and convictions found to be deeply 
imbedded in the minds of tradition-directed husbands which should 
be modified. Such husbands have to be convinced that a wife is not 
“inferior” to him and that she is liable to revolt if he dominates over 
her and does not show her due consideration, and that it is neither 
infra dig nor unbecoming for a male to take interest and extend 
help and cooperation in doing household chores, if the circum- 
stances require. It appears to be of great importance that pre- 
judices against the “working-wife” be removed. Change in the 
belief, idea-system and ideology of both men and women of the 
society, with regard to the question of married working women in 
its totality, is a necessity, It must be understood, however, that 
age-old and deep-seated prejudices die hard: no amount of edu- 
cation can eradicate them in an instant. But persuasive communi- 
cation can contribute meaningfully towards attitude and ideologi- 
cal change. 

On the other hand, what is of supreme importance for marital ad- 
justment is the realisation on the part of the wife that whatever be 
her level of education, her occupational prestige and position and 
her economic status, her wife-and-mother role continues to be of 
very great importance and significance and that to maintain 
her essential feminine virtues of tolerance, sacrifice, and humility 
she has to take keen interest and pride in her wife-and-mother role 
and has to carry it out satisfactorily and happily if she wants 
to make a success of her marriage. Publicity and propaganda 
machinery and public and private forums should be used for in- 
stilling such views and beliefs in the minds of young married 
working women who are liable to neglect their “essential role” under 
the intoxicating influence of the newly acquired prestige and 
economic independence resulting from their employment and who 
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are liable to become too vain and intolerant on that account. 

For bringing about the desired as well as desirable changes in the 
attitudes and habits of spouses necessitated by the changed socio- 
psychological milieu in which the working-wife couples live and 
work and for ironing out differences and incompatibilities between 
them on a personal level, great help could be rendered by socio- 
psychic therapy provided by marriage counselling agencies and 
other institutions where the advice and guidance of social psycho- 
logists and other experts could be available to spouses. Socialisation 
projects would be of great service to spouses having troubles on 
account of temperamental, cultural, and psychological incompati- 
bility. The establishment of competent centres and institutions 
for imparting both premarital and post-marital training and edu- 
cation in sexual matters would go a long way in averting and im- 
proving sexual maladjustments. And to cover all these aspects 
and for preparing young men and women for marriage as well as 
for solving their many-sided premarital as well as post-marital prob- 
lems and difficulties, an institute like the American Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles run under the most capable guid- 
ance of Dr Paul Popenoe, should be opened in India. 

Since the central clue to all marital adjustment is found to be a 
matter of attitudes and personality traits, inculcation or fostering 
of favourable attitudes and congenial personality traits in child- 
hood would considerably lessen marital discord. 
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